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PART III. 

Continued, 
CHAPTER IV. 

OF INTERRUPTIONS IN OUR WORK, AND THE WAY TO DEAL 

WITH THEM. 

" @Ee tfXt ormttb in Christ Jtiedti^ tmtor ^0b tooriiis, tohich 
^ot \Mx httoxt 0tl)am&b timt tot iedurnlb toalk in them." 

— EpH. II. ID. 

The doing work earnestly for God and in God will make interruptions 
very harassing— subject of the chapter proposedr—when troubled by 
interruptions t we must copy the mind of Christy as it transpires (i)/V» 
His discourses — which are not set and formal^ but take their rise from 
some object of nature or incident which He comes across — the contexture 
of our Lord^s discourses not systematic in the usual sense of the word— 
the intellectual method and the method of charity— {2) in His life — 
apparent want of plan in it — this illustrated from Matthew ix. — God 
has apian of life for each one of us, and occasions of doing or receiving 
good mapped out for each in His Eternal Counsels — little incidents ^ as 
well as great crises of life, are under the control of GocTs Providence— 
^!wxr/s Aave a voice /or us, if we will listen to it— let t« "uiew our 
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ofhumiliiy likely to be brought out of suck failures— self-trust a certain 
source of failure — it often lurks under disgust witk self— how the 
abnegation of self-trust is connected with elasticity of mind in the 
spiritual combat— how trust in Christ is taught in the narrative before 
us — never look temptations fuU in the face — look away from them, to 
Christy v)ho is to conquer in you — weaken the affection for sin by filling 
the tnind with the thoug^t^ and the heart with the love of Christ— 
Satan's strongest assault Possibly reserved for the last — terrors of th' 
last conflict parallel with those of the disciples in the boat— let us nerv\f 
ourselves by faithfulness in lesser trials for this last conflict. — Pages 
53-68. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

FIGHT WATCHFULLY. 

"J^y tkg heart toith all Mli^encje: iox tfoX sA it are the 
t»»az% of life."— Prov. iv. 23. 

The great force of the expression^ Keep thy heart above all keeping — 
necessity for keeping the heart , arising from the fact that it is the key 
of the spiritual position — the traitors within the fortress — the immense 
fertility of our thoughts and feelings a reason for watchfulness — variety 
of emotions in conversation — solitude offers as many temptations as 
company — let us pause at intervals, and make our thoughts give up 
their Passport — what must be done when derangements of the heart are 
discovered — spiritual life carried on by many fresh starts — the necessity 
of resisting evil when first presented to the Imagination-Sprayer must 
be mixed with watchfulness in order to success— prayer the expression 
of our entire dependence upon God— great difficulty of keeping the heart 
should teach us this dependence — the peace which results from Christ's 
indwelling in the heart— the peace in the stable of the inn of Bethlehem. 
Pages 69-83. 

CHAPTER IX. 

THE HIGH PREROGATIVE OF SUFFERING. 

** IBertls, t)erils, 1 vx^ tmicr thee, @Ehen thou toaist sx)xm9 
thou 0iribtb;9t thsietelf, anl) toalktb;9t tohither thon 
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b)xmlbtie(t; I)ttt bhen tlurn iedtait bt 0lb, tlum %\aM 
istrttch forth thg hmibiet, mib i^nother ;9haU j|irl^ thtt, attb 
caxrs tittt bhitlter thou toottlbtjeit not. ^htjs ie(|mkt 
^e, ^vscc&ixwi bs toh;^ b£;£tth he ishoxtlb j^lorifg €lob. 
^itb tohen $t hab ie(|roken thu(, $t ie(«ib ttnto him, 
(jfoXloto me."— John xxi. i8, 19. 

Out LorcPs prediction of the manner of St. Peter's death— how the words 
fftay be applied generally as a parable of human life in youth and old 
o^e— Sufferings the third element in the practical life of the Christian — 
regard suffering as a vocation — even when plans of religious usefulness 
are disconcerted by it — illustration front a wise generaPs conduct of a 
campaign — what has been said applies to the little plans of daily life 
as well as to our prospects on a large scale — trial of interruptions — 
example of our Lord when interrupted— suffering the highest of all 
vocations^ as being {usually) the last — St. Peter's death the time when 
he specially glorified God— death the climax of sufferings — even in 
natural character trial brings out unsuspected graces — suffering con- 
forms us to Christ— I/is virtues emphatically the passives ones — death 
of Christ expresses more of His Divine Character than His life — in 
what sense He was made perfect through sufferings — Chris fs call to us 
to follow Him — the meaning of the words, *Take up the Cross* — do 
not despise little daily crosses. — Pages 84-zox. 



CHAPTER X. 

OF RECREATION. 

" SEhether therefore ge eat, or brink, or tohatiefoeber s^ l^o^ 
to ali ia the jlorg of (&ot" — i Cor. x. 31. 

An anecdote of St. John the Evangelist — every true representation of life 
must embrace its lighter as well as its more sombre passages — religion 
designed to leaven our wYioXt life — analogy between Recreation and Sleep 
—we cannot afford to lose a single toaking moment of our time — no 
waking moment morally indifferent — admission that recreation must 
he an unbending— recreation may be, and must be, directed by our minds 
to the glory of God— a passage of Scripture which implies this — what 
skouU3eour indention in taking recreation^ expreised in •worcU— as to 
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tkeir form, Recreations tnust be innocent [not necessarily useful) — and 
innocent to us — experimental knowledge of our own moral temperament 
— amusements should be amusing — burdensomeness of many {so-called) 
amusements — ordinary dulness of conversation — what remedies can be 
applied? — every mind has an interest somewhere — occasional toilsome- 
ness of foreign travel— and its cause — even in variety we should seek a 
unity of plan — a good education should comprise some lighter subjects of 
study — refreshment to the mind of even a slight knowledge of Nature 
— * Consider the lilies of the field^ — avoid excess in recreations — long 
periods of leisure should pay the tax of additional devotion— general 
importance of the subject of recreation^ from its influence on the mind. 
— Pages 102-117. 
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PART IV. 
CHAPTER I. 

ON THE WISDOM AND COMFORT OF LOOKING NO FURTHER 
THAN THE PRESENT DAY IN OUR SERVICE OF GOD. 

"S^ that x» faithfttX in that tohich j« ka«t, x« faithftti 
al«0 in umch." — Luke xvi. io. 

Wisdom of limiting the field of research in the pursuit of knowledge — 
wisdom of beginning from one centre in the practical life of the Chris- 
tian — the general Principle applied to our time — the natural divisions of 
time — the day the least of them — the day a miniature of the whole life — 
illustration from, a convex mirrors-passages of Scripture implying that 
the day is the rudiment of the life — our provisions meted out by the day 
—our anxieties to be limited by the day— forethought alUrwed within the 
horizon of the day — our purposes to be limited by the same horizon — 
difficulty of so limiting them — the tnoming a miniature of youth — 
how much depends upon the way in which the morning hour is spent — 
entrance upon the business of the day compared to entrance upon the 
business of life — little crosses of the day compared to the great trials of 
life — consolatory prospect of the evening hour of devotion^ if we main- 
tain patience and watchfulness — resemblance of Sleep to Death — and 
of rising to Resurrection — look to it that the days be well spent^ for 
they make up our life — but if we have thrown away {for all spiritual 
purposes) many days^ still there is a possibility of redeeming the time — 
ho^w this may be done — let to-morrow begin a new era with us. — Pages 
X21-X38. 
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CHAPTER II. 

ON UNITY OF EFFORT IN THE SERVICE OF GOD. 

" '^Thxrtt art t^xtixX anb tr0ttbitb aijxmt mang things : Jbat 
0tw thinj i« twtbfttl." — Luke x. 41, 42. 

•Simplicity and depth of the words of our Lord illustrated by the depth of 
a pellucid stream — necessity of peace in endeavour ^ as well as of petice 
in the consciousness of acceptance — desircd>leness of having one single 
Principle at the foundation of our ^ritual character— how is this to be 
reconciled with the obligation of fulfilling d\\ God's commandments? — 
the way in which Christian virtues hang together— prominence of a 
particular feature in all natural characters^ and of a particular grace 
in all spiritual characters— growth in Nature Proceeds from one nucleus 
— application of the Principle — bend your efforts to the eradication of the 
bosom, sin — other graces will form themselves while this Process goes on 
— Choose one maxim as the foundation of the spiritual character — 
* HalloTved be thy Name* — what God*s Name includes — * Blessed are 
the poor in spirit* — the principle chosen should not be too narrow ^ so 
as to give rare scope for acting upon it — nor too broady so as to include 
[xnrtually) many Principles — it should lie in a line of thought to which 
we are naturally drawn — cultivate quietness of mind as a great secret 
of success in spiritual endeavour^— how the quietness may be had even 
under the consciousness of falls. — Pages 139-154. 



CHAPTER III. 

ON THE WAY IN WHICH WE SHOULD SEEK TO EDIFY OTHERS. 

*' S-et S0ttr light »a «k«w htioxt xam, that theg mag «ee 
20ttr J500b toxnrk^, atib glatifg i^tmx ,djather tokich i« m 
hcatom."— Matt. v. 16. 

'A desire to do good to others is the very spot of Gods children — this desire 

often directed in wrong channels — the history of schism — misdirected 

e/^s/re /o eif(^^—its mischievous results— fundamental fassase on which 
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the duty of Edification is built — Sermon on the Mount a perfect code of 
Christian duty— danger of applying indiscriminately words spoken to 
the Apostles^ or to individuals under peculiar circumstances — ' Let 
your light shine before men' explained from the context — do nothing to 
hide your Christian profession— Our Lord speaks of edification by ex- 
ample— €md does not recofnmend even this for the sake of edification — every 
light must shine unless you cover it up — danger of indiscriminate reli- 
gious admonition — as an assumption {which may be groundless) of reli- 
gious superiority— as being most often a failure in point of result — a* 
being a display of spiritual feelings which may be mischievous to this 
delicate plant — how we may edify others — live close to God^ and strive 
to do all actions as unto Him — never lower your Principles to the worlds 
standard— mm at appearing Just what you are^ neither better nor worse 
—eschew affectation in every form. — Pages 155-168. 



CHAPTER IV. 

IN WHAT THE SPIRITUAL LIFE CONSISTS. 

gk««jd> are tkc iftsssx in «|)irit : fxrr Vmxz x% tlw king- 
luxm ni Iteaiben. $le66jel) txt theg that xs^vxxf,\ fxrr 
thes jskaU lie r^mfjorttb. $k66tb txt the meek : fxrr 
ihes ie^kaU inkerit tke earth. $le06eli are theg inhieh 
I10 htmger aitb thirist after rtghtexmisnedd : fxrr theg 
jshall Jbe fiUeb. ^Xe^iseb are the mereiftti: fxrr theg 
«haU 0ljtain mcreg. $le««eb are the y«re in heart: 
fxrr thes ietkaU »tt <i0b. $lei0i0eb are the ]reacemaker;e( : 
fxrr the^ ishaU he jcaUeli the ehilbren xrf (iob. $le£(0eb 
are thes tohieh are per^eenteb f^r riflhte0tt«ne««' ;^ake : 
fxrr theirs i« the kingbxrm 0f heaien." — Matt. v. 2-io. 

The author's excuse for introducing this subject at so late a period of the 
work — in what the Spiritual Life does not consist — not in ordinances — 
ordinances the means of kindling the flame or of feeding it, but not the 
flame — the gardener's tools not the life of the tree — our unhappy tend- 
ency to confound means with ends — Monasticism assumes that the 
S^rx/ua/ Ltyt consisis in ordinances — Scripture^ where it t<mcKes <m 
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the viiais of religion^ omits all mention of ordinance — the Spiritua 
Life does not consist of actions — the fruit is not the life — view of reli 
gion as mere usefulness congenial to the English mind — spiritual UJk 
does not consist in activities — religious activity of the present day — ze/< 
all catch the spirit of it — our natural zest for work quickened by tht 
disgust of young and earnest minds with the controversial extrava 
gances of the day — the mischievous tendency of this result — Christian 
practice supposed to he separable from. Christian doctrine — in "what tk 
Spiritual life does consist — answers from Scripture — it is internal — no 
even private prayer is the spiritual life, independently of the mind witi 
which it is offered— it is supernatural — the application of this termjusti 
fied—it is developed amid trial and opposition — this illustrated by th* 
beatitudes of meekness and mercy — the fi-nt beatitude gives the funda 
mental grace of the Christian character— application of these variou. 
criteria in self-examination. — Pages 169-185. 



CHAPTER V. 

THAT OUR STUDY OF GOD'S TRUTH MUST BE WITH THE 

HEART. 

" $ttt tbtn nnt0 ikas^ ttc^, inhcn ^^»t» xa r^ib, the htxl ii 
vcfon titeir heart, gitbttihzhasi, inhen it shall txtm it 
the Sxrrb, the beil «hall ht taken atoa2."--2 Cor. hi. 
15, 16. 

Jewish blindness resulted from a predisposition not to believe — in whai 
form, the truth is recognised that a man's judgment is liable to be pre- 
judiced by his inclinations — non-recognition of this truth in the attempt 
of heathen philosophers to persuade men to virtue — the tnethod of So- 
crates — historically Christianity began with an appeal to the affectiom 
— the doctrine of the Gospel makes the same afpeal— moral effect which 
the story of Chris fs death is likely to produce— justifying faith shown 
to be an operation of the heart — every forward step in the spiritual life 
.must be made with the heart — the necessity of * unction' to effective 
preaching— study of Scripture too often drops into a mere intellectual 
exercise — snare of the interest which attaches to Scripture in a literary 
point of view — the saving truths are the simplest— study chiefly Christ 
cr/uri/iedf wAo is the centre ofGod^s revelatunu — Pages x86-so3. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ON LIVING BY RULE. 

" ^Tfsnt the fir«t ^bag sd tkc totck kt ebetB xme xrf ^ou lag bg 
Imn in i^ioxt tiSi ^oh hath |n:06]r^tl) him, that there ht 
no Jjatherin0« tohen i toxtu" — i Cor. xvi. 2. 

Discrepancy between the general tone of New Testament precept and the 
Passage at the head of the Chapter — wisdom of St. Pauts rule on the 
subject of cUmsgiving— impossibility of adapting the rule to all circum- 
stances— general dearth of rules in the New Testament Pointed out ^ and 
accounted for — morning and evening private prayer^ and public worship 
on Sunday t regarded as a sort of law of conscience — nature furnishes 
materials for all the arts of life — as Scripture furnishes principles for 
all rules of holy living— this analogy worked out— each Christian to 
frame rules for himself— grave responsibility of keeping the soul— and 
the necessity thence arising for a wise rule and method of life — rules 
tnust be adapted to our temperament and circumstances — rules urgently 
required in the matter of almsgiving— specific resolutions recommended^ 
framed on a foresight of the trials of the day — rules should be made a 
heip^ not a penance. — Pages 203-220. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

OF THE MISCHIEF AND DANGER OF EXAGGERATIONS IN 

RELIGION. 

'' $tt tt« ircirphe«g accxnrbinjj io the ircDrpxrrtiott xrf faith. 

Rom. XII. 6. 

A comparison from, the writings of Lord Bacon — morbid tendency of the 
human mind to caricature the truths presented to it— all heresy a cari- 
cature of truth — this instanced in the erroneous views of the Quaker — 
and in those of some modem divines^ who magnify Gods Justice at the 
expense of His Love-spiritttal writers often put a strain upon favourite 
Precepts ^if ^ £vsp^^—au instance in which a holy man caricatured ike 
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grace of resignation — naturalness of character in the scriptural Saints 
— traces of it in St. Paul— in order to keep the mind free from exagger- 
ationSf read Scripture copiously — candidly — and giving full weight to 
those parts which do not naturally attract you — imbue the mind with it. 
—Packs 321-235. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

OF THE GREAT VARIETY OF MEN's CHARACTERS IN THE 

CHURCH OF CHRIST. 

" ^« tke burbg ief xme, anb hath mattg members, attb all the 
xcaxcC^tts^ xrf that xme Jb^bg, bnn^ mans^ ^^ ^i^^ ^^^S » 
%ii al00 %» Chmt."— I Cor. xii. 12. 

The various extraordinary gifts of the early Church came frotn tke same 
author^ and work together to the same end— variety in unity the law of 
nature — agency of the same lams of nature in distinct spheres— great 
variety in Holy Scripture — the unity of Holy Scripture traced frotn its 
earlier to its later hooks — same feature of variety in unity to be expected 
in the Church of Christ — the supernatural gifts have most of them 
some natural endowment which corresponds with them. — difference of 
character and endowments in St. Peter^ St. Paul, St. yohn, and other 
scriptural Saints — religious experience of different Christians widely 
different— conversions of a wholly different kind recorded on the same 
page of Scripture— our method of serving God will differ with our capa- 
cities and position — lesson of charity towards those who take a different 
line of religious thought from^ ourselves — each Christian designed to be 
an original specimen of redeeming love and grace. — Pages 236-252. 



CHAPTER IX. 

OF THE IDEA OF SACRIFICE AS PERVADING THE CHRISTIAN'S 

LIFE. 

" S-tt hclg ^rctt^thxrub, t0 xrffer ttp «|rmtttal «amffcf«, 
a««lrtable ia <i0b bg <Je«tt« Chriist."— i Pet. ii. 5. 

All forms of religion have involved the idea of saaifice—this perhaps 
^ntceaSle io ^ Ungering tradition of NoaKs sacrifice after the flood— 
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instinct of tike human heart which instigates men to sacrifice analysed— 
hold which the idea has of the mind^ shown by the system of Romanism 
—the sacrijlce of Christy which is the central doctrine of our religion ^ 
comprehends the sweet-savour offering Of His Life y and the sin-offering 
of His Death— fundamental difference of these two offerings explained— 
Christ our altar — God still requires from Christians the sweet-savour ^ 
though not the sin-offering— the offering of the body as a living sacrifice 
—of praise — of alms — how aU these three offerings are recognised in the 
Communion service— jPossibility of offering an acceptcUfle sacrifice an 
ttKouraging thought— privilege of being allowed to please God by an 
f^Keptahle tribute— self-oblation should form part of our morning^ s devo- 
tion, and the spirit of it should pervade our common actions — materials 
of an acceptable offering always at hand— but no offering can be eiccept- 
^If independently of the mediation and intercession of Christy Who is 
the true altar.— Tages 253-268. 



CHAPTER X. 

OP ALLOWING IN OUR MINDS A PREPONDERANCE TO TRIFLES. 

" 8R0t utdo T^on, §ctxbt» mb ^I^^^n^eeiS, hj^pomtta I fox 
Se ^s ^^ ^^ ^)^i^ '^ im»z latt tnxtdn, mtb habt 
omitteb the toeightitr vctsAttta of tht laio, jrxbsmtid, 
merest ^^ ^^It ; tittist imght ^t to habt lOoxu, mtb not 
to ieabz the -other ttttb0ne."— Matt, xxiii. 23. 

Attention to little duties continually recommended in this treatise— and 
why— ordinary life made up of little things— great crises occur com- 
paratively seldom — even duties not moral but ceremonial {such as reve- 
rent postures in prayer) have their importance — making the responses — 
attention to little things may degenerate into scrupulosity— case of the 
Pharisees — two opposite habits of mind as regards little things imported 
by men into their reUgion— punctiliousness in small matters quite con- 
sistent with the neglect of greater— the comparative insignificance of 
ritueU and antiquarian controversies, and of the decoration of churches 
—formalities often adhered to by those who profess to disregard forms — 
horn iht spirit of Religion may be eMowed\to evaporate^ while formal 
regulatione are odserved-formal restrainti as to aniMumtni— formal 

VOL. JX "b 
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observance of Sunday — While you use rules as a help^ keep your eye 
. fixed on the spirit and principle qfthent — Love to God and man the ful- 
filling of the whole Law — view all other things as they stand related to 
these two great objects^ — Pages 269-283. 



CHAPTER XL 

OF IMPROVING OUR TALENTS. 

" <d|0r the kmjjbxnn xrf Iteaben i« a« a mait ttabeUmg int0 « 
far ^mtntrg, tohux tallcb hi« 0ton «erbant«, aitb b^libcrjdi 

tttita tlwm hi« 500b«. 5-^ »^t^ ^"^ 1^ U*^^ ^^ ^^J^- 
jctttis, t0 an0tlur tto0, aitb to aitather 0ite ; to ebwrg man 
atc0rbins t0 hi8( 0>eb£rai ai)ilits : attb jeitraifihttoas t00k 
hij8 J0ttntCB. 
" mtm kc tohich hab rtceibtb the 0tu talent eame atib «aib, 
|P0rb, £ kneto thee that th0u art an harb man, rea^nng 
tohere thffa ha«t nat sia'm^, aitb pitherinj tohere than 
haj5t nat jetratoeb ; anb i toa« afraib, anb toent anb hib 
thg talent in the earth : I0, there thffa haist that i« thinx. 
30i« $0rb an«toereb anb j^aib ttnt0 him, *^hxm toickeb 
anb j5l0thfttX «erbant, than knctoeist that i reay tohere 
£ siti'fSiti^ xusi, anb ^her tohere £ habe xssii je^tratoeb : 
than 0ttflhtei8t therefare ta habe pnt mg XMrKf^ ia the 
exchan0erj5, anb then at mg e0minfl £ ^haxtlb habe re- 
teibeb mine 0tontoithttJ5ttrB."— Matt. xxv. 14, 15, 24-27. 

MisaPpreheTtsions which might arise from the moral of the Parable of the 
Virgins — hew the Parable of the Talents corrects them — the character 
indicated by the slothful servant — shrinking from the pastoral responti- 
biliiy in those qualified for it — ordination by constraint in the early 
Church — scantiness of endowments a plea for not improving them — the 
phrase * according to his ability^ explained— St. Paul endowed with 
ten talents— his improvement of them — 5"^. Bamaba^s one talent — his 
improvement of it— how St. Barnabas might have acted like the slothful 
servant— men largely endowed are not generally slothful^ and why — the 
majority mediocre — whtU motives induce the slenderly endowed to be 
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slo^/ul—What is the one talent intrusted to me? — conjectures as to 
wAj/ it may be — How may I gain from it the largest interest f — hard 
thoughts of God lie at the root of unfruitfulness in religion — He never 
calk us to a standard of duty for which He is not ready to qualify us — 
if^ proportion to the burden laid upon us He gives more grace. — Pages 
284-303. 



CHAPTER XII. 

OF THE INTERIOR LIFE. 

"^hm «hall tlw khijjbxjm of Iwatoen b-e likeiteb tmto itxf, 
l)tr^«, tohkh taok tlwir lamp«, aitb tonit forth \a xcatX 
tlie hv^t^tstm,, ^lib £b£ of tlum inere )sA»t, anb £be 
tofre foolish. Wiut% that toere foolish took their 
\»xK!^»t atib took xssi oil toith them : httt the toijse took 
oil in their be^^el^ toith their lam)X;e(. SEhiie the 
bribe^oom tarritb, theg all dhtmhereb anb jede^rt. ^nb 
at mtbnifiht there toad a erg mabe, $cholb, the bribe- 
^ntsxsL rometh : jo ge ottt to meet him. I^hen all tho^e 
birjjind aro«e, anb trimmeb their lampis. ^tib the fool- 
ish «aib ttnto the toi«e, (Sibe tt« of yixcc oil : for owr 
\9XKJf» are j;pne xmt. $ttt the toi^e an^toereb, ietasin^, 
^t «o : le«t there be not enoxtgh for «« anb gon : bnt 
50 2« tather to them that «ell, anb bns ^^ sottr«elbe«. 
3lnb tohile theg toent im bug, the bribeflroom tame : anb 
thcs that toer* reabg toent in toith him to the marriage ; 
anb the boor toa;e( 6hnt. ^fterbiarb rame al^o tht 
other birjjhiis, casing, S^^» |Corb, w^vci to tt«. gnt 
ht anettoereb anb jsaib, ISerils 1 ^e^ag nnto yiv,, 1 knob) 
son not. SEatch, therefore, for s^ i^ttoto neither the 
bag nor the honr toherein the §mf, of man rometh."— 
Matt. xxv. 1-13. 

JVt recur in this chapter to the fundamental idea of the treatise — the 
Prophecy on the Mount — solemn period of its delivery — the tetralogy 
0/ Parables, wAicA closes the Prophecy—the Yir^ns, art i}wsit wKo cor- 
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respond fervently with the grace originally bestowed on them — the 
flame of hope and earnest expectation — what kept it burning in the 
early Church — delay of the Second Advent » and discrimination of char- 
acter resulting therefrom — religion passes into a matter of principle — 
modem Christians often go on upon the stock of their early religious 
impressions — decay in them of the interior life of faith — how defective- 
ness in the Sermons of the day may contribute to such decay — conversion 
(not ediflcation) regarded as the business of the pulpit— the emblems of 
the light and the oil explained— so much grace expended on the outward 
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burning— Prayer the means of securing a reserve of oil— Yet not stated 
Prayer^ but thai which mixes itself up with all our actions^how in the 
midst of active service we may secure fresh supplies of grace — necessity 
of spiritual industry in order to perseverance — our treatise a Protest in 
favour of the interior life. — Pages 303-319. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

OF INTERRUPTIONS IN OUR WORK, AND THE WAY TO 

DEAL WITH THEM. 

** t3SU are cttisizh in (SMisii Staua unto Qooh b^wcks, tohlch 
(ilob hath btfoxt oxhmnib that tot ahmdb toaXk in 
tkcm."— Eph. II. 10. 

WE have spoken in the two foregoing Chapters 
of the work which God has allotted to us, and 
of the spirit which must be thrown into it, if we 
would convert it into a sacrifice. He who tries 
to infuse this spirit into his daily work will do 
it earnestly. He will throw all his powers of 
heart and soul into it ; and whereas before much 
of his duty has been done mechanically, his 
nobler faculties will now be called into exer- 
cise in the doing of it. It will all be done 
thoughtfully and seriously, and mixed with 
prayer, the highest effort of which the mind is 
capable. 
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And the very earnestness with which the work 
is now done may bring with it a snare. When 
the mind is intently bent upon one action, and 
that action is felt to be a serious one, it is 
greatly embarrassed and annoyed by interrup- 
tions. Other things making a claim upon the 
attention, distract and harass us. Of course it is 
not so with the man who hangs about upon 
life with no serious pursuit. Interruptions are 
to him a pleasing variety; nor can he at all ap- 
preciate the trial of which we speak. But in 
proportion to the seriousness with which the 
Christian does his work will be, if I may so say, 
his sensitiveness to interruptions. And as this 
sensitiveness is very apt to disturb his peace (and 
in doing so to retard his progress), we will in this 
Chapter show the manner in which interruptions 
should be met, and the spirit with which they 
should be encountered. 

The great remedy, then, for the sensitiveness 
to which I have alluded, is a closer study of the 
mind that was in Christ, as that mind tran- 
spires in His recorded conduct. The point in 
the life of our Lord to which I wish to call atten- 
tion, is the apparent want of what may be called 
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method or plan in His life, — I mean method or 
plan of His own devising ; the fact that His good 
works were not in pursuance of some scheme laid 
down by Himself, but such as entered into God*s 
scheme for Him, such as the Father had prepared 
for Him to walk in. 

I. And, first, notice His discourses, both in their 
occasions, and in their contexture. 

(1.) They most often take their rise from some 
object which is thrown across His path in nature, 
from some occurrence which takes place under 
His eyes, or from some question which is put to 
Him. For the wonderful discourse in John vi. 
upon the Living Bread, we are entirely indebted 
to the circumstance that after the miracle of the 
loaves the carnal multitude sought Him, in 
anxiety to have their natural wants once again 
satisfied by miracle. It was not that Jesus had 
previously prepared for them such a discourse; 
but this was the discourse which their conduct 
drew from Him. He meets a Samaritan woman 
at Jacob's well, and, oppressed with the noon- 
tide heat, asks her for water from her bucket. 
Her answer leads on to a close dealing with the 
woman's conscience, and to the aiaio\mc,^\xi'^\i^ 
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of certain great truths respecting that living 
Water, whereof whosoever drinketh shall never 
thirst. But here again the words rise spon- 
taneously from the occasion. The murmurs of 
the Pharisees and Scribes, because Jesus received 
sinners and ate with them, elicited for our ever- 
lasting consolation the noble parables of the lost 
sheep, the lost coin, and the prodigal son. An 
observation falling from a guest at table, a mere 
devout sentiment casually dropped in His hear- 
ing, " Blessed is he that shall eat bread in the 
kingdom of God," drew from His lips the parable 
of the great supper. A cei-tain man asked Him 
to undertake an arbitration between himself and 
his brother as to their respective shares of their 
hereditary property : this suggested to our Lord 
the topic of covetousness, and the parable of the 
rich fool, illustrative of that topic. 

All the above are instances in which Scrip- 
ture itself explicitly traces the connexion between 
certain occasions and the discourses of our Lord. 
And divines have recognised many others, where 
the connexion, though not expressed, is not ob- 
scurely implied. 

(2.) But a similar remark holds good respecting 
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the contexture of these wonderful discourses. 
Jesus " spake as never man spake," as never wise 
man after the flesh had any idea of speaking. 
For our Lord's great discourses are not constructed 
upon any such raethod or plan as the human in- 
tellect recognises. Pascal somewhere remarks that 
there are two orders of discourse, — one which he 
calls the order of the intellect, the other the order 
of love. The order of the intellect is to have an 
exordium, a series of arguments bearing on the 
matter in hand, a series of illustrations, and what 
is called a peroration or close. This order does 
not admit of divergences or digressions ; any in- 
terruptions of the plan are to the mere intellect 
impertinences, and the pruning-knife of a merely 
intellectual critic would cut them unsparingly 
away. The order of love, on the other hand, says 
this truly spiritual writer, is to have a heart so 
penetrated with the subject, as to be impatient of 
the restraints of intellectual method, and to burst 
away in pursuit of favourite topics, as the mind 
within suggests. This, says he, is the only order 
observed in the writings of St. Augustine and St. 
Paul, and in the discourses of their Divine Master, 
Jessns Christ, And the remark is "pie-eimvftev:^^ 
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true. Take the Sermon on the Mount, and tiy to 
analyse it. You will find that it defies methodical 
analysis. While no head of Christian precept is 
left untouched, there is no such systematic arrange- 
ment as we can easily put upon paper. There 
was no doubt an undercurrent of thought in the 
mind of the Divine Preacher, welding together the 
difiPerent sections of the great Sermon, and leading 
Him on fluently from topic to topic ; but nothing 
can less wear the aspect of a discourse framed upon 
a dry preconceived plan. Doubtless it was as the 
swallow caught His eye, skimming along to its 
nest with food for its young, and as the lily or 
blue-bell of Palestine waved before Him on the 
hill-side, that He took occasion to illustrate His 
precepts against worldly carefulness by those 
wonderful sections beginning, " Behold the fowls 
of the air," "Consider the lilies of the field." 
This is the only plan observable in the discourse, 
— ^the plan of a loving heart pouring itself out, as 
occasion serves, for the edification of mankind. 

II. But the absence of mere human plan, or 
rather strict faithfulness to the plan of God, as 
hourly developed by the movements of His Pro- 
vldence, cAaracterizes the life of our Lord even 
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more than His discourses. His object throughout 
is not to carry out schemes preconceived by Him- 
self, but to study God's guidings, and to be true 
to God's occasions and God's inspirations. Take 
only that portion of His life recorded in a single 
chapter, — ^the ninth of St. Matthew. Jesus is in- 
terrupted in the midst of a discourse which He 
was holding in the house, by the appearance of a 
couch with a palsied man upon it, lowered into 
the midst of the court under His eyes. So far 
from accounting the interruption unseasonable. 
He first absolves and then heals the patient, and 
thus secures glory to God from the multitude. 
The miracle performed. He passes out into the 
open air, perhaps for refreshment, and His eye 
catches Matthew sitting at the receipt of custom. 
He calls him, and Matthew follows. Matthew 
invites our Lord to a meal, and our Lord accepts 
the invitation ; sits down with publicans and sin- 
ners, and profits by the occasion to speak of the 
freeness of His Grace. In connexion probably 
with His appearance at a festival, the disciples of 
John ask Him why His disciples did not fast. 
He explains why. Jairus comes to solicit His 
merciful interference in behalf oi a A-^m^ ^^\5L^c^^'t. 
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Jesus follows him forthwith to his house, when, 
lo and behold, another interruption, which to the 
feelings of Jairus, all impatient to have the great 
Healer under his roof, must have been extremely 
galling. The woman with an issue of blood steals 
a cure from Him on the road. Jesus stops to draw 
from her an acknowledgment of the benefit, and 
to dismiss her with a word of consolation and 
blessing. Then He resumes his former errand of 
love, arrives at Jairus's house, and raises the dead 
maiden. — Coming out, probably on His return to 
His own abode, the blind men follow him into the 
house, and receive their cure. — They have scarcely 
gone out, when the man possessed with a dumb 
devil is brought to Him, and restored ; and thus 
ends the detailed portion of the chapter, what 
follows being a general and summary survey. 

This is a good specimen of our Lord's whole 
way of life, and of how He went about doing good, 
not on a rigid, unbending, preconcerted plan, but 
as the Father, in the course of His Providence, 
ministered to him the occasion. 

Now, as God ordained beforehand certain good 
works in which the Son of His Love was to walk, 
so He deals with, each follower of His Son, accord- 
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iug to the humble capacity of that follower, on a 
similar principle. Christian, whoever you are, 
whateveryour sphere, whatever your gifts, whatever 
your station, God has a plan of life for you. More 
than this,He has apian of useful lifeforyou, a plan 
of doing good, — certain occasions and opportuni- 
ties of doing good all mapped out for you in His 
eternal counsels. These occasions and opportuni- 
ties are to arise day by day upon you, as you pur- 
sue your beaten path of life, just as while the 
globe turns round upon its axis, the sun in course 
of time rises upon those parts of it which before 
were dark. Now this, perhaps, is a novel view to 
some of my readers. They are accustomed to 
think of the place which our Lord has prepared 
for His followers, — of the joys which God has 
prepared for those who unfeignedly love Him ; — 
but they think comparatively little of the sphere 
of good works, which is just as much prepared for 
them to occupy here as is the sphere of glory here- 
after. Yet this is a certain and infallible truth. 
If God have before ordained certain persons to 
eternal life. He hath also before ordained good 
works for those individuals to walk in. 
Eeader^ are you a firm believer in Wi^ l?\w\- 
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dence of God ? because the whole doctrine which 
we are setting forth is really wrapped up in God's 
Vrovidence. Do you believe that the whole of 
your afiairs — trivial as well as great, irregular as 
well as in the ordinary course — are under His 
absolute, daily, hourly supervision and control? 
that nothing can possibly arise to you or any other, 
which is not foreseen by Him, arranged for by 
Him, brought by Him within the circle of His 
great plan ? that the little incidents of each day, 
as well as the solemn crises of life, are His order- 
ing ? Then you virtually concede all that the 
Apostle asserts in this verse. For you admit that 
the occurrences of each day, however unlooked for, 
however contrary to expectation, are God-sent, and 
those which affect you sent specially and with 
discrimination to yourself. 

Now it cannot be thought that God sends events 
to a living soul, in order that the soul may be 
simply passive under the events. If God sends 
you an event, it must have a meaning ; it must be 
a sign to you that you are to do something, to 
brace yourself up to some action or to some state 
of feeling. All that God sends to a human spirit 
must he signiQcant, God has sent us His Word. 
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We know that He designs us not simply to hear 
it, but to embrace it with a living faith and a 
loving obedience. We are to meditate upon it, to 
apply it to our consciences, mould our character 
and conduct in conformity to it. Now the same 
God who has sent us His Word equally sends us 
the daily occurrences of life, the chief difference 
being that, whereas the Word has a general voice 
for all, in which each is to find his own case re- 
presented, the occurrences are charged with a more 
specific message to individuals. Now there is 
many a man who says, " I will conform myself to 
the general indications of God's Will made to me 
by His Word ; " comparatively few who say, " I 
will conform myself to the special indications of 
God*s Will made to me by His Providence." But 
why so few ? Does not God come home to us 
more closely, more searchingly, more personally 
by His Providence than even by His Word? 
Does not His finger rest upon each of us more 
particularly in the government of affairs than even 
in Eevelation? And why are we to imagine, as 
many seem to imagine, that no other events but 
such as are afflictive and calamitous have a voice 
ioT m ? Why not every event \ ^\rj Ss^ ^aRK* 
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the ordinary intercourse of life to be regarded as 
furnishing in God's design and intention oppor- 
tunities of either doing or receiving good ? I say 
of doing or receiving good. Surely either one or 
the other is a thing greatly to be coveted. In nine 
cases out of ten we may fail of doing good ; but if 
in those cases we have received good, and received 
it too in the course of His plan for us, and in the 
way of His Providence, surely the occurrence 
which has called us off from our ordinary pursuit 
is not to be regretted. 

Here, then, lies the real remedy for the uneasi- 
ness of mind which is caused by interruptions. 
View them as part of God*s loving and wise plan 
for your day, and try to make out His meaning in 
sending them. When in your hour of morning 
devotion you distribute your time beforehand (as 
it is in every way wise and proper to do), let it 
always be with the proviso that the said an*ange- 
ment shall be subject to modifications by God's 
plan for you, as that plan shall unfold itself hour 
by hour to your apprehensions. When you have 
entered upon the day, observe narrowly the quarter 
in which His finger points, and be true to that 
direction. There lies thy prepared t^k. TKere 
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are the good works, not which thou hast devised, 
but which God hath before ordained that thou 
shouldest walk in them. Break not away for an 
instant from the guidance of His Providence ; for 
remember that thou art a child walking among 
pitfalls and stumbling-blocks, and no sooner shalt 
thou release thy grasp than thou shalt be broken, 
and snared, and taken. A case of distress is flung 
in your way as you are bound upon your daily 
occupations. The spirit of the age says, " Dismiss 
it,— .you have no time to spare, — leave it to the 
Poor-house or to the Mendicity Society, and pass 
on." Or it is suggested, in the midst of your 
avocations, that there is some word of sympathy 
to be said or to be written to a friend in trouble, — 
only a cup of cold water in point of intrinsic value, 
but still a very refreshing one to a man in the 
furnace of aflBiction. " But you are too much 
occupied," says the busy, bustling, hard spirit of 
the age ; " you have no time for sympathies or 
sentimentalities ; you must go forward ; if you 
desire to be successful in life, you cannot afford to 
stop on the way." Now without denying that in 
particular cases such counsel may admit of pallia- 
tion in a greater or less degree, Ti:u\^i co\rc5^^ ^^^ 
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to say that this was not the mind which was in 
Christ Jesus. His ear was never inaccessible to 
human suffering, and His mind was never unob- 
servant of God*s plans. He does not pass over 
the woman with the issue of blood. He does not 
leave her without her lesson and without her con- 
solation, because He is bound on an errand of love 
to the house of Jairus. He does not make occa- 
sions bend to Him ; but, knowing that occasions 
are the Father^s call. He addresses Himself to 
serve occasions. He is constantly (according to 
the advice which He himself inspired His Apostle 
to give us) '' redeeming the opportunity ^ 

But supposing that during the day no opportu- 
nity occurs of doing gooA, Supposing, for example, 
that the case of distress into which we have 
patiently examined turns out, as it very frequently 
will, to be a gross imposture, — have we therefore 
lost our labour in a spiritual point of view ? Not, 
surely, if we have conformed our will to God's 
design for us. There is no interruption in the 
world, however futile and apparently perverse, 
which we may not address ourselves to meet with 
a spirit of patienceand condescension borrowed from 
our Master : and to have made a step in advance 
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in conforming to the mind of Christ will be quite 
as great a gain (probably a far greater) than if we 
tad been engaged in our pursuit. For, after all, 
we may be too intent upon our business, or rather 
intent in a wrong way. The radical fault of our 
nature, be it remembered, is Self-will; and we 
little suspect how largely Self-will and Self-pleas- 
ing may be at the bottom of plans and pursuits, 
wluch still have God*s glory and the furtherance 
of His service for their professed end. 

Beader, the path which we have indicated is 
the path not of sanctity only, but of peace also. 
We shall never serve God with a quiet mind, 
unless we more or less tread in this path. It is a 
miserable thing to be the sport and prey of inter- 
ruptions ; it wastes the energies of the human 
spirit, and excites fretfulness, and so leads us into 
temptation, as it is written, "Fret not thyself; 
else shalt thou be moved to do evil." But sup- 
pose the mind to be well grounded in the truth 
that God's foresight and fore-arrangement em- 
braces all which seems to us interruption, — that in 
this interruption lies awaiting us a good work in 
which it is part of His Eternal counsel that we 
should walk^ or a good frame of mm^ VloAdcL^^^ 

VOL, u. ^ 
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wishes us to cultivate; then we are forearmed 

against surprise and contradictions ; we have found 

an alchemy which converts each unforeseen and 

untoward occurrence into gold ; and the balm of 

peace distils upon our heart, even though we be 

disappointed of the end which we had proposed 

to ourselves. For which is better, safer, sweeter, 

— to walk in the works which God hath before 

ordained, or to walk in the way of our own hearts 

and in the sight of our eyes ? 

Ah, reader ! let us seek to grasp the true notion 

of Providence ; for in it there is peace and deep 

repose of soul. Life has often been compared to 

a Drama. Now in a good drama there is one plot, 

variously evolved by incidents of different kinds, 

which until the last act present entanglement and 

confusion. Vice has its temporary triumphs, 

virtue its temporary depressions. What of that ? 

You know it will come right in the end. You 

know there is an organizing mind which unfolds 

the story, and that the poet will certainly bring 

the whole to a climax by the idtimate vindication 

• 
of righteousness, and the doing of poetical justice 

upon malefactors. To this end every shifting 

of the scene, every movement of the actors, every 
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•y-plot and under-plot is made to contribute. 
Vheel within wheel is working together towards 
his result. Well, life is God's great Drama. It 
^as thought out and composed in the Eternal 
mind before the mountains were brought forth, or 
Bverthe earth and the world were made. In time 
Grod made a theatre for it, called the Earth ; and 
now the great Drama is being acted thereon. It 
is ott a gigantic scale, this Drama. The scenes 
ire shifting every hour. One set of characters 
Irops off the stage, and new ones come on, to play 
nuch the same part as the first, only in new 
Iresses. There seem to be entanglements, per- 
Jexities, interruptions, confusions, contradictions 
iithout end ; but you may be sure there is one 
tiling thought, one master-design, to which all 
lese are subordinate. Every incident, every 
iaracter, however apparently adverse, contri- 
iites to work out that ruling thought. Think 
m that the Divine Dramatist will leave any- 
ling out of the scope of His plot ? Nay, the 
rcumference of that plot embraces within its 
ist sweep every incident which Time ever brought 
I birth. 
Thou knoTresfc that the mind wTaicYi. cyc^^xi'VL^^ 
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this Drama is Wisdom. Thou knowest moi 
thou knowest that it is Love. Then of its en 
ing grandly, wisely, nobly, lovingly, infinite 
well for them who love God, there can be 
doubt. But remember you are an actor in : 
not a puppet worked by wires, but an actor, 
is yours to study the plot as it unfolds itself, 
throw yourself into it intelligently, warmly, ze 
ously. Be sure to learn your part well, and 
recite it manfully. Be not clamorous for i 
other or more dignified character than that whi 
is allotted you — ^be it your sole aim to consp 
with the Author, and to subserve His grand a 
wise conception. 

Thus shall you cease from your own wisdc 
Thus shall you find peace in submitting yours 
to the wisdom which is of God. And thus, final 
shall He pronounce you a good and faithful s 
vant, and summon you to enter into the joy 
your Lord. 



CHAPTER V. 

FIGHT WISELY. 

"So %Ht I, not ns oxu that btnUth t\u mx" 

I Cor. IX. 26. 

THE three elements which enter into the com- 
position of the Spiritual Life, are Acting, 
fighting, and Suffering. Of the first of these we 
have spoken ; and now from the consideration of 
the Christian in his duties, we pass to the con- 
sideration of him in his temptations, or, in other 
Words, we proceed to consider him as fighting. 

Two of the main sources whence temptations 
arise are the Devil and the flesh ; or, in other 
words, our great spiritual adversary, and the 
traitorous correspondence which he meets with 
from the heart of man. Now the heart being, 
according to the sure testimony of God's Word, 
deceitful above all things, and Satan's method of 
operafcioiz, too, being by stratagem xa\Jafcx >Jcl^tl 
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open violence, the first method, therefore, oi 
ineeting temptation aright, must be to meet '^ 
wisely. Policy must be opposed by policy, a*^' 
cording to the warning of the holy Apostl 
"Lest Satan should get an advantage over 
for we are not ignorant of his devices^ 

How then shall we fight wisely ? This is o 
question in the present Chapter. 

Now to fight wisely is not to fight at a ventur^^ 
but with a definite aim. " So fight I," says thi^^ 
Apostle, " not as one that beateth the air." Txi 
which words he is drawing an image from th^ 
boxing-match in the Isthmian games, and declares 
that in the spiritual combat he does not wear out 
his strength by vain flourishes of his hands in the 
air, but plants each blow certainly and with a 

telling aim (ovtcu Trv/cTcvcj, <5s ovk dcpa Septov). 

We read indeed that King Ahab was shot by 
an arrow sent at a venture, that is, without deli- 
berate aim: but this is told us to magnify the 
Providence of Almighty God, who, in His designs 
of wrath, can direct the aimless shaft whitherso- 
ever it pleases Him ; not surely to teach us that 
aimless shafts are likely on common occasions to 
be successful Yet what is the warfare of many 
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earnest and well-intentioned Christians but the 
sending of shafts at a venture ? They have a cer- 
tain notion that they must resist the evil within 
and without them ; but then this evil presents 
itself in so many forms, that they are bewildered 
and confounded, and know not where to begin. 
And so it often comes to pass that their time 
and labour is thrown away in repressing symp- 
toms, where they should be applying their whole 
energy to the seat of the disorder. 

On the other hand, the first work of the politic 
spiritual warrior will be to discover his besetting 
sin, or sins, and having discovered it, to concen- 
trate all his disposable force before this fortress. 

Just as each individual has a certain personal 
configuration, distinguishing him from all other 
men at first sight ; just as his hair has a certain 
colour, his limbs a certain make, his features a 
certain cast ; or just as each of us is said to be 
bom into the world with some one defective organ, 
be it heart, liver, or lungs : so in the moral con- 
stitution of each individual there is some sin or 
sins, which more than others is conformable to 
his temperament, and therefore more easily de- 
veloped by iis circumstances, — ^vf\AG\i ^x^t^^^^^^ 
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far more of his character than others. This bosom 
sin has eminently the attribute which the Apostle 
ascribes to all sin ; it is eminently deceitfoL Its 
especial property is to lurk ; sometimes it puts on 
the mask of a virtue or a grace, not unfrequently 
that of some other sin ; but masked somehow or 
other it loves to be, and the longer Satan can keep 
it masked, the better it serves his purpose. 

Let us give some examples of a bosom sin thus 
masking itself. With a very large proportion of 
mankind, the besetting sin is vanity. Who 
knows not how this detestable sin frequently apes 
humility, so as really to impress its possessor with 
the notion that he is humble ? Intensely self- 
satisfied in his heart of hearts, he depreciates him- 
self, his talents, his successes, his efforts in con- 
versation. What follows? A natural reaction 
of public sentiment in his favour. Men say to 
him, as in the Parable, " Go up higher." He has 
been fishing for compliments, and compliments 
have risen to the hook. Is it not so ? For would 
he not have bitterly resented it in the inner man, 
had any of the company taken him at his word, 
and cooUy answered to his seK-depreciation, 
"What you say about the inferiority of your 
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talents, and the paucity of your successes, is no 
doubt perfectly true ?" True the words may have 
been ; but he did not say them because they were 
true, but because his lust of commendation craved 
some smooth word which might pamper it. Here 
is the bosom-adder of vanity coiled up in the 
violet-tuft of humility. To take another case. It 
is part of some men's character, as their friends 
would phrase it for them, that they cannot bear 
to be second. Whatever they do must be done 
(I do not say commendably well, for all things 
that are worth doing ought to be done commend- 
ably well, but) superlatively well, brilliantly, so 
as to throw into the shade all competitors. Ac- 
cordingly, they are disposed to decline or abandon 
all pursuits in which they feel they never can 
excel Now what is this feeling, when we bring 
it into the court of conscience, and come to 
examine and scrutinize its ground ? The world 
dignifies it with the name of honourable emula- 
tion, and accepts it as a token of a fine character. 
And thus much is true, and may not be denied, 
that there is usually some stuff in the characters, 
whose leading principle is such as I have de- 
scribed. In tiaf; singular way in ^ViOcl ovi'^ 
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principle hangs together with another, like be^^ 
clustering on a flower, or limpets on a weedy roc 
this emulation, as it is called, is somehow co 
nected and intertwined with that energy and 
solve which are the raw material from whio 
earthly greatness is manufactured. But, judge * 
by the mind of our Lord Jesus, which is the on 
standard of saintliness, how does the sentimen^ 
sound, "Because I cannot be brilliant, so as 
outshine all rivals, therefore I will be nothing?^" 
It jars strangely, I think, with the music of thos^ 
words, " The kings of the Gentiles exercise lord^' 
ship over them ; and they that exercise authority 
upon them are called benefactors. But ye shall 
not be so ; but he that is greatest among you, let 
him be as the younger, and he that is chief as he 
that doth serve." And again with those : " Let 
nothing be done through strife or vainglory; but 
in lowliness of mind let each esteem other better 
than himself" And again with that touching 
expression of our Lord's humility, prophetically 
foreseen and predicted by the Psalmist, long years 
before His coming in the flesh : " Lord, I am not 
high-minded ; I have no proud looks. I do not 
exercise myself in great mattera which are too 
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high for me ; but I refrain my soul, and keep it 
low, like as a child that is weaned from his 
mother ; yea, my soul is even as a weaned child." 
Alas ! when we apply to this feeling the Ithuriel 
spear of God's Word and Christ's Example, we 
find it to be the bosom-adder of vanity again, 
lurking under the marigold of honourable emula- 
tion 

Again ; a bosom sin, that it may the more easily 
escape detection and eradication, will wear to 
a superficial observer the mask of another sin. 
Indolence, for example, is a sin which carries with 
it in its train many omissions of duty, and specially 
of religious duty. Prayer or Scripture reading is 
omitted, or thrust away into a comer, and gone 
through perfunctorily, because we have not risen 
suflSciently early to give room for it. Things go 
cross during the day in consequence ; irritability 
of temper not soothed by God's Blessing, or 
calmed by His Presence, throws our affairs into 
a tangle. We trace it all up to the omission of 
Prayer, of which we accuse ourselves. But the 
fault lies deeper. It was not really an indisposi- 
tion to Prayer which kept us from it: it was 
indolence whidh xedXij caused ftie m\%e\v\fc^. 
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One of the first properties, then, of the bosons- 
sin with which it behoves us to be well acquainteA^ 
as the first step in the management of our spiri-^ 
tual warfare, is its property of concealing itself^ 
In consequence of this property, it often happens^ 
that a man, when touched upon his weak point, 
answers that whatever other faults he may have, 
this fault at least is no part of his character. This 
circumstance, then, may furnish one clue to the 
discovery ; of whatever fault you feel that, if ac- 
cused of it, you would be stung and nettled by the 
apparent injustice of the charge, suspect yourself 
of that fault, — ^in that quarter very probably lies 
the black spot of the bosom sin. If the skin is in 
any part sensitive to pressure, there is probably 
mischief below the surface. 

What has been said, however, requires a little 
modification. In very strong characters, where 
the bias of the will is very decided, the ruling 
passion can hardly help disclosing itself to its 
possessor and to those around him. Sensuality, 
for example, and an insatiable ambition, proclaim 
themselves aloud in the ears of the conscience, and 
this is St. Paul's meaning when he says, " Some 
|ien'5 BIBB are open beforehand, goin^ before to 
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judgment/' But the far more usual case is that 
described in the words which follow : " And some 
men they follow after." Their sins, their weak 
points, do not transpire tiU after a long and fami- 
liar acquaintance with them ; they are subtle and 
evasive, and sometimes interwined with the fibres 
of what is good in them. 

It is to aid in bringing to light these secret sins 
that we make the following suggestions : — 

First, then, praying heartily for the light of 
God's Spirit to know thine own heart, observe 
and reason upon the results of Self-examination. 
When this most salutary exercise has been pur- 
sued for a certain time, you wiU observe that 
the same failures are constantly recurring, just 
as in Prayer the same wants daily recur; so that 
though the words of our prayers may be a little 
varied (and it is more free and pleasant to vary 
them a little), the things that we pray for are 
always substantially the same. The conclusion 
is almost inevitable that there is something serious 
beneath these constantly recurring failures. What 
is it ? In what one direction do aU the phenomena 
point ? To selfishness ? or to indoVeiiQ.^'l ox \.a^ 
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vanity ? or to want of sincerity and simpKcity o£ 
character ? or to the fear of man and human re- 
spect ? or to discontent ? or to worldly anxiety ? 
liemember always, that in the symptom, and on 
the surface, it may look like none of these sins, 
and yet be really and fundamentally one of them. 
Say often while engaged in the search, " Blessed 
Spirit, it is Thy ofiftce to convince of sin. Help 
me to seek the ground of my heart, and to drag 
into the light of day my hidden corruptions, foi 
Jesus Christ's sake;" and your search, if con- 
ducted in this method and spirit, will not long be 
fruitless. 

Another plan may just be mentioned as helpful 
in the discovery of our bosom sin. Let us have 
our eye upon the occurrences which specially give 
us pain or pleasure : they will often be veriest 
trifles, — an expression of opinion, or sneer, a mere 
passing breath of human praise or censure, which 
goeth away, and cometh not again ; but yet, be i1 
what it may, if it touches us to the quick, the pro- 
bafaOities are, that by tracing it to its source wc 
shall get to the quick of our character, to thai 
80DU9itiTe quarter of it where the bosom-adder lies 
coiled up. Whence those tears of vexation 1 
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whence that pang of annoyance ? whence that 
gleam of sunshine shooting across the heart on an 
otherwise gusty day ? Let us trace them to the 
principles from which they arose, and we shall 
have made some advance towards the desired dis- 
covery. 

When the discovery is made, the path of the 
spiritual combatant becomes clear, however ardu- 
ous. Your fighting is to be no longer a flourish- 
ing of the arms in the air ; it is to assume a 
definite form, it is to be a combat with the bosom 
sin. Appropriate mortifications must be adopted, 
such as common sense will suggest, varpng with 
the nature of the sin, and combined always with 
a heartfelt acknowledgment of our utter weak- 
ness, and with a sUent but fervent prayer for the 
grace of Almighty God. If indolence be the be- 
setting sin, we must watch against slovenliness 
in Uttle things, which is the mild form of the 
complaint ; if selfishness, we must lay ourselves 
out to consider and gratify the wishes of others ; 
if vanity, we must secretly bless God in our heart 
for all mortifications of it, and particularly avoid 
the snare of speaking humbly of ourselves; if 
discontent, we must review, in oui ^^^qt^ <^i 
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devotion, the many bright points of our position, 
and seek our happiness in our work ; if human 
respect, we must habituate ourselves to look at 
our actions as we shall look at them when the 
judgment of God upon them will be the only 
matter of importance ; if sensuality, the discipline 
of fasting and abstinence from some innocent 
enjoyments must be used as far as health per- 
mits, our Lord having implied this in the strongest 
possible manner when He said of a certain kind 
of evil spirits, " This kind goeth not out but by 
prayer and fasting." 

But the great matter to be attended to in each 
case is, that the whole forces of the will should be 
concentrated for a time in that one part of the 
field in which the besetting sin has intrenched 
itself. Thus point and definiteness will be given 
to Christian effort, the importance of which has 
been already shown ; we shall not lose our time, 
or waste our strength, as those who in fighting 
beat the air ; and we shall find, doubtless, that in 
supplanting the besetting sin, we shall be also 
weakening the vitality of subordinate faults, of 
character which cluster together round that one 
nucleus. 
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Let me say, finally, that for each one of us no 
business can be of more pressing moment, of more 
urgent importance, than this discovery of our 
besetting sin. The bosom sin in Grace exactly 
resembles a strong current in nature, which is 
setting full upon dangerous shoals and quick- 
sands. If in your spiritual computation you do 
not calculate upon your besetting sin, upon its 
force, its ceaseless operation, and its artfuhiess, it 
will sweep you on noiselessly, and with every ap- 
pearance of calm, but surely and effectually to 
your ruin. So may we see a gallant ship leave 
the dock, fairly and bravely rigged, and with all 
her pennons flying ; and the high sea, when she 
has cleft her way into it, is unwririkled as the 
hrow of childhood, and seems to laugh with many 
a twinkling smile; and when night falls, the 
inoonbeam dances upon the wave, and the bright- 
ness of the day has left a delicious bahniness 
hehind it in the air, and the ship is anchored 
iiegligently and feebly, and all is then still save 
the gentle drowsy gurgling which tells that wat^r 

• 

18 the element in which she floats; but in the 
dead of the night the anchor loses its hold, and 
then the current, deep and powerful, bears her 
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CHAPTER VI. 

OF THE NATURE OF TEMPTATION. 

" Cften &ja« 3tsa» . • . tempteU at tlje ©ebiL"— Matt. 

A DEVOTIONAL writer of the present 
in answer to the question, " How are ^ 
overcome temptations?" says, "Cheerfolne 
the first thing, cheerfidness is the second, 
cheerfulness is the third." It is very true. ] 
heart never won anything that was worth 
ning, — ^least of all a spiritual battle; wh 
victories have often been won against fe 
odds by some news which have raised the s] 
of the troops. Lightness and brightness of 1 
and an unfailing elasticity of spirit, must ^ 
acteiize the good soldier of Jesus Christ, if 
to Ibr^flk his way to the heavenly country thi 
tie^^^rried ranks of his spiritual foes, 
^.^--^riig considered, t\ieii, in our last Chi 
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how we may meet temptation wisely, the question 
now arises, — an answer to which is scarcely less 
necessary to success, — how we may meet it cheer- 
fully. And it will be found, I apprehend, that a 
want of cheerfulness in meeting temptation is due 
to a misapprehension either of its nature or of 
the support which may be expected in it, or of 
its salutary effects. 

We shall speak in this Chapter of its nature. 
It has been said of the eagle, — and if natural 
history will not bear it out, the piety with which 
the fable has been applied serves to reconcile us 
to the fiction, — that the parent bird practises the 
young to fly by dropping them, when half-fledged, 
from her wings; and that, when the breeze is 
proving too strong for them, and their little 
pinions begin to flag and waver amid the resist- 
ance of the air, she swoops underneath them, 
having indeed never lost sight of them for an in- 
stant, and receives them again upon hei* own per- 
son, and sails on with them majestically as before. 
And the circumstance, real or imagined, has been 
called in to illustrate that exquisite passage in 
the song of Moses : " As an eagle stirreth up her 
nest, fluttereth over her young, spreadeth abroad 
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her wings, taketh them, beareth them on her 
wings ; so the Lord alone did lead him, and there 
was no strange god with him/' 

At all events, whether the eagle disciplines her 
young or no in the exact manner described above, 
— and the text does not go the length of saying 
tliis, — we have in the supposed fact a most true 
representation of the way in which God proves 
His children, while they are yet spiritually fledge- 
lings, and of the sense of danger, utter dismay, 
piteous. cries for help, which such probation in- 
volves. At the beginning of the spiritual life, 
when the first fervours of conversion are upon a 
man, when he has fully declared for Christ in his 
own mind, or, in other words, has realized in his 
own experience the conditions on which Baptism 
was granted, he is almost sure to dream of Heaven 
at once, and to overlook that long period of struggle, 
discomfort, and uncertainty through which he must 
pass on this side the grave, before he can attain a 
meetness for glory. It is just as if an Israelite had 
dreamed of entering into the land flowing with 
milk and honey immediately after the Exodus, 
and had overlooked " the waste howling wilder- 
ness" lying between Egypt and Canaan. That 
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history is wonderfully typical ; and beginners in 
religion will do well to bear in mind the arrange- 
ment of its several parts. Egypt is a figure of 
the world, which lies under the dominion of Satan, 
the spiritual Pharaoh. The passage of the Eed 
Sea is a figure of Baptism, which stands at the 
tiireshold of spiritual life. The passage of Jordan 
is a figure of death ; and the earthly Canaan is a 
figure of the heavenly. Of what, then, is the 
wilderness, with its arid sand, its barren sun- 
smitten crags, its fiery serpents, a picture? Of 
the Christian's pilgrimage through the region of 
manifold temptations, — temptations which for the 
first time awake in all their power, like winds 
blowing from all the four quarters of heaven, as 
soon as he becomes an earnest Christian, or, as I 
have phrased it in other words, as soon as he 
realizes his Baptism. So long as he moved in the 
groove of formalism, and contented himself with 
a religion of stated ordinances, opposition was 
comparatively asleep ; but now, when he stirs 
himself energetically in the right direction, it 
seems as if God had given His summons to the 
winds to sweep over the garden of the soul : 
" Awake, O north wind ; and come, \J[io^3L ^QVificL\ 
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blow upon my garden." We are much distressed, 
like the eagle's fledgelings when she drops them- 
At every step we discover some new corruptioa 
of the heart, some new force of sinful passion, or 
habit, which baffles and beats us back. One be- 
sotting sin 1 we flattered ourselves we had but 
one ; but, lo I their name is legion. The effort 
which it is necessary to make, in order to main- 
tain watchfulness for a day, fatigues us, — ^is quite 
too much for our strength. A crop of little trials 
springs up, which there is no sort of dignity in 
resisting or conquering, resulting perhaps fron 
unevenness of temper in ourselves and those w( 
live with, — teasing trials, though of no magnitude 
just as flies tease us in the warm weather; the] 
make us lose our equilibrium, and all for a trifle 
wliich is very humbling. Then we secretly hope( 
to find a resource in Prayer, and looked perhap 
to the evening hour of devotion as a period whei 
we would sound the trumpet, and rally our scat 
tered forces. But alas ! we cannot pray withou 
such distractions as render the prayer barren, drj 
and apparently profitless. In meditation, we fin< 
it impossible to fasten our mind to the point, an< 
8eem to wastQ a great deal o? tim^ m making th 
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effort. And then comes the thought, so perfectly 
femiliar to all who have ever sought sincerely to 
give themselves unto prayer, — a thought suspected, 
while admitted, like a foreigner upon whose move- 
ments the police are charged to have their eye, 
but still admitted — ^that if prayer cannot be offered 
with fluency and glow of feeling and satisfaction 
to our own minds, it had better not be offered at 
all. And when the faldstool is abandoned in a fit 
of peevishness and disgust, the struggle is over for 
the day ; it is as when the weak pinion of the 
young bird drops motionless by its side, and a 
steady descent thenceforth commences. The same 
feelings of disappointment and despondency, on a 
larger scale, corresponding to the magnitude of the 
occasion, beset us frequently after receiving the 
Holy Communion. We looked for the strengthen- 
ing and refreshing of our souls, and really wound 
ourselves up to as much devotion as we were 
capable of ; but, on the contrary, the whole of our 
inner man seems to collapse with the effort, and 
to lie open more than ever to the assaults of in- 
dolence, softness, levity, and dissipation of mind. 
In a word, we are made to discover that the harder 
we struggle against the Devil, and ^^ ?l"^^, *0^^ 
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harder they struggle against us ; according to that 
profound word of the Apostle's, " The flesh lusteth 
against the Spirit, and the Spirit against the flesh." 
Now it is not the business of the present Chapter 
to discuss at length the supports of the tempted 
soul. These are matters for after consideratdon. 
Yet I cannot help so far forestalling this part of 
the subject, as to remark that the eagle, watching 
her young with keen eye, and sweeping beneath 
them with outstretched wing, as she sees them 
faint with exhaustion, — ^that our Lord walking on 
the waters, and stretching forth His hand to Peter 
when He saw him sinking, — ^that these similitudes 
give the exactly true idea of the relations between 
Christ and the tempted soul. If thou hast not yet 
finally abandoned the struggle ; if thou hast again 
picked up thy resolve, and taken heart for a new 
resistance, — why is it ? This recovery, this pause 
in the downward career, was not of thyself. It 
was the Divine Eagle swooping beneath her young, 
as, drooping and baffled, they commenced a down- 
ward course ; it was the Lord stretching forth His 
saving hand, and catching the poor disciple before 
he was altogether engulfed. The mere fact, than 
which nothing can be more certain, that He is 
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looking on with keenest interest, while humbling 
thee, and proving thee, to see what is in thine 
heart ; — that He is near at hand to give succour 
when He sees the right moment to have arrived, 
a little above thee in the sky, or close at thy side 
upon the billow; — that His Omnipotence, His 
Love, His Wisdom, are all engaged in administer- 
ing the temptation, in meting it out, in adjusting 
it to thy strength, in not allowing it to proceed to 
undue lengths — this of itself should prove a cordial 
to thy heart, and invigorate thee to pursue the 
course on which thou hast entered. 

But a great deal of the distress, which many 
persons under temptations experience, arises from 
their not understanding the nature of temptation. 
In the early stages of spiritual life, more espe- 
cially, persons often flounder from having crude 
and ill-defined notions on the subject. They 
have a certain vague idea that peace and quiet- 
ness of mind are essential to a right state ; and 
as temptation, of course, destroys peace and 
quietness, and makes turbid the waters of the 
soul, they conclude that temptation indicates a 
wrong state. Hence they have a feeling of guilt 
connected with temptation, wlvicilQ. ^M^ n^tj 
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much to the ordinary discomforts of it. They 
need to be instructed that temptation is not sin ; 
and that not until the will consents to it, — not 
until it is wilfully entertained and cherished, — 
does temptation become sin. Nay, we may go 
further. Temptation is not always even a sign of 
a sinful nature. It is quite possible that its 
Appeal may be made to feelings, which in them- 
selves are perfectly pure and innocent. Our 
Lord's temptation is a proof of this. We are 
told, on the one hand, that He was " tempted in 
all points like as we are ; " and we are told, on 
the other, that He was "without sin;" — not 
merely without sins, but " without sm," that is, 
without the sinful tendency or principle. Yet 
that His trials, both in the wilderness at the com- 
mencement of His ministry, and in the Garden 
of Gethsemane at its close, were most agonizing, 
there can be no question. There was a will 
in our Blessed Lord, as there is in us, which 
shrunk from every form of physical and mental 
suffering. Satan had access to His imagination, 
and filled it with pictures of the ease, comfort, 
dignity, power which He might enjoy, if He 
would only abandon the great project of Human 
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Redemption, sketched out before the world began 

in the counsels of the Eternal Three. There 

"was an inward voice which seconded Peter's 

"words, when he dissuaded from suffering and 

death, and counselled softer things. Our Lord 

Imew whose voice it was, and that Peter was only 

the mouthpiece who gave it articulation ; and, 

accordingly, He turns upon the Apostle with the* 

sternest word of reproof which ever escaped His 

. lips, " Get thee behind Me, Satan ; thou art an 

offence " (snare, stumbling-block) " unto Me ; for 

thou savourest not the things that be of God, but 

those that be of men." 

Is it doubted whether, with sinful men like 
ourselves, temptations can be addressed to us, 
which shall not correspond with any corrupt and 
depraved feeling, but shall fasten only upon 
some innocent principle? The trial of Abra- 
ham's faith is a case in point. He was com- 
manded by God to slay his son. The temptation 
was severe just in proportion as Abraham's 
parental affection was strong ; it was this affec- 
tion, a pure and innocent one surely, which was 
made the instrument of the temptation. And 
to come down to our own ciICUTaa\>aaa^,^JckS«^ \^ 
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no difficulty in imagining the case of a man 
tempted by hunger to steal food, or pressed to do 
the same thing by the necessities of those depen- 
dent on him : or of another, tempted by his very 
faith in God's love and goodness, to presump- 
tion. Temptation, then, and our accessibility to 
it, is not always a proof even of a sinful nature. 
Sometimes, of course, it does prove this ; for such 
disorders have crept into the human heart with 
the FaU, that its great original affections have to 
a great extent lost their character by fastening 
upon wrong ends ; — anger has become irritability 
and peevishness, fear has degenerated into human 
respect, forethought has corrupted into anxiety, 
and generous emulation has soured into discon- 
tent; and though anger, fear, forethought, and 
emulation be in their raw material no sins, we 
cannot say as much of their degeneracies. Still, 
even where a man is tempted by means of these 
corrupt and degenerate feelings, though it may 
be an evidence of that " infection of nature, which 
doth remain, yea, in them that are regenerated ;" 
yea, though he may be hedged in and sore beset 
by them on aU sides, he still commits no sin, 
unless his will in some measure consents to or 
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encourages them. And as to the guilt arising 
from the corruption of our nature, it has been the 
constant doctrine of the Church, that it is re- 
moved by the Sacrament of Baptism, when that 
Sacrament has been realized, in the individual's 
experience, by Faith. *' There is now no condem- 
iiation," says our Ninth Article, " for them that 
beheve and are baptized," though " the Apostle 
doth confess that concupiscence and lust hath of 
itself the nature of sin." 

See now, tempted soul, whether this conside- 
^tion applied to thine own case may not some- 
"What lighten thy burden. You are beset by 
^iistractions in Prayer and Meditation. WeU; 
^iistractions are no sin ; nay, if struggled against 
patiently and cheerfully, they shaU be a jewel in 
thy crown. Did you go through with the reli- 
gious exercise as well as you could, not will- 
ingly harbouring the distraction or consenting to 
it ? In this case, the prayer was quite as accept- 
able as if it had been accompanied with those 
high-flown feelings of fervour and sensible delight 
which God sometimes gives, and sometimes, for 
our better discipline and humiliation, withholds. 
Nay, may we jio\, say, that it waa m^xsAi TJiotfe ^r.- 
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ceptable ? Do not the Scriptoies give us leasoa 
to think that prayer, persevering amidst difficul- 
ties and humiliations, prayer clinging dose to 
Christ, despite His rebufis, is more acceptable 
than the prayer which has its way smooth be- 
fore it, and whose wings are filled by the £EiYoiir- 
ing gale ? What else are we to leam from the 
acceptance of Bartimaeus's petition, who cried 
m much the more, when the multitude rebuked 
him that he should hold his peace ? What else 
from the commendation and recompense of ;the 
Syrophoenician's faith? Wouldst thou know 
the avenue to the Saviour's heart, when thou 
art driven from His footstool by manifold dis- 
couragements, by deadness, numbness, insensibi- 
lity, — and He Himself seems to cover Himself 
with a cloud, so that thy prayer may not paa^ 
through ? Confess thyseK a dog, and plead for 
such crumbs as are the dog's allowed and re- 
cognised portion. CaU to mind the many tim^s 
when thou hast turned a deaf ear to Christ '5 
expostulations with thee through thy conscience. 
Reflect that thou hast deserved nothing but 
repulses, and to have all thy drafts upon Him 
dishonoured; and yet cling to His sacred Feet, 
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while thou sinkest thus low before Him, resolv- 
ing not to let Him go, except He bless thee ; 
and this act of humility and perseverance shall 
make thy lame and halting Prayer far more ac- 
ceptable to the Divine Majesty than if it sailed 
to Heaven with all the fluency of conscious in- 
spiration, like Balaam's prophecy of old, which 
was prefaced, unhappy soul! by the assertion 
of his gifts. 

Again : mere feelings of irritability, indolence, 
impurity, collapse, weariness, partisanship, un- 
kindness, suspiciousness, and so forth, are not in 
themselves sins. They must be consented to 
and harboured before they can become so. Just 
as musicians prelude their pieces by a flourish, so 
Satan occasionally runs his fingers over the key- 
board of the mind, awakening all these feel- 
ings, in their turn, and confounding us by the 
consciousness of the amount of evil which there 
is within. But there is still no sin, so long as 
we reject and renounce these feelings, and thrust 
them out by prayer and instant application to 
some useful work. Our minds may be rendered 
uncomfortable by them, or, as the Apostle Peter 
phrases it, we may be " in heavine^a \Jatwv^ 
VOL. u, \> 
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manifold temptations ;" but heaviness and dis 
comfort are no sins. Nay, heaviness of spirit 
resulting from temptation, is the Cross of th 
Garden laid on us by Him who bore it in Getl 
semane; and it is a great honour and privileg 
to be called upon, like the three chosen one 
of the Chosen, to come and watch with Him fc 
one short hour. 

Yes ! multitudinous temptations are, indeed, 
great dignity, as helping to assimilate us to tl 
image of Christ; and, if we comport ourselvc 
well under them, a great means of spiritual a( 
vancement. When a hard winter sets in, an 
the earth is covered with a mantle of snow, an 
each little knot and spray in the hedgerow i 
encrusted with icicles, vegetation seems to \ 
killed, and every green thing blighted. But it i 
riot so. The genial forces of the earth are drive 
inward, and working deep in her bosom. Th 
snow mantle is doing for her what the fur mantl 
does for the human frame, — concentrating an 
preserving the vital heat within. So it is i 
Temptation : the time of temptation is a cheerles 
and dreary hour, when everything seems at . 
standstill, and the spiritual pulse can no longe 
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be heard, it beats so faintly to the outward touch ; 
but if the will is faithful and true, and the soul 
patient, the life is really concentrating itself, and 
rallying its forces within. The cheerless outward 
aspect is nothing : — there are hidden agencies at 
work, which in due time shall bring out the full 
Uoom and redolence of a spiritual spring. There 
have been moderate Christians, there have been 
shallow Christians, without very much tempta- 
tion ; but there never yet was a saintly Christian, 
never yet one who pressed to the higher summits 
of the spiritual life, never one, whose banner bore 
the strange device " Excelsior," who was not made 
the victim of manifold temptations. There are 
niany good men in the world who seem to live in 
a continual light gaiety and sunshine of heart, 
and yet whom it would be quite wrong and wide 
of the mark to reckon irreligious men ; they pay 
a very unfeigned attention to the concerns of Ee- 
ligion, are in high esteem both for kindness and 
prudence, are counted examples in their social 
circle, and are in their way devout, — and all this 
without seeming to find much difficulty and im- 
pediment. If they are what they appear to be, 
they are not deep men ; and while ^e Ta-o:^ t^ciX* m 
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for a moment judge them otherwise than cl 
tably, we need not for a moment envy tl 
When God besets the soul with temptations^ 
is calling it to something high in spiritual er 
prise, and great in spiritual attainment. Le 
recognise it as being so, and pray earnestly 
to frustrate the vocation by the perversity 
sluggishness of our own wills. 

" My brethren, count it all joy when ye 
into divers temptations ; knowing this, that 
trying of your faith worketh patience. But 
patience have her perfect work, that ye ma; 
perfect and entire, wanting nothing." 



CHAPTER VII. 

FIGHT WITH DISTRUST IN SELF AND TRUST IN CHRIST. 

" 3lni in iht fouxth toatch of iht itijht Jfesna toent nnio 
titem, toaiking on tht sita. S^rtb token iht bi«dple« «ato 
Sim toalkhifl on tht «fa tlug tott-c ixoxxhlth, «asin0, it 
i« a iecpirit : anb tkeg orieb out fox fear. JBnt «traijjkt- 
tDas Je£iU0 ie!palu unt0 them, i^asing, $e of ^00^6 cluet : 
it i« i ; ht not afratb. S^xtb ^tttx anstotrtb ^im anb 
£!aib, 'g^oxht if it be %hon, bib nte e^nu nnt^ ^hee on 
tht toatet. glnb g^e «aii, Come, ^nb tohen ^tttx toaa 
wme boton ont of tht «kip, he toalkcb -on the toater, to 
%o to S^»n0, §xd tohen he £(ato the toinb hoxsittxona, ht 
tos« aftaib ; anb beginning to sink, ht erieb, waging, 
ILoxh, «abe me. glnb immebiatelg Jfe»n« «tretcheb f-orth 
^x» hanb, anb eattght him, anb i^aib unta him, (D th>on 
xrf Utile faith, toherefmre bib«t than banbt?"— Matt. 
XXV. 25-31. 

THE harmony with themselves of the charac- 
ters described in Scripture is proof that these 
characters really existed, — an internal evidence 
in favour of the authenticity of the Bible. It 
Would be very difi&cult for an impostor, for ex- 
ample, to frame two such incidents aa ^\..^^\>^"i^ 
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failure in his attempt to walk upon the waters, 
and St. Peter*s denial of his Master, both exhi- 
biting precisely the same weak point in the 
Apostle's character under circumstances totally 
different. Or, had he framed them, he would not 
have thrown them out, as St. Matthew has done, 
far apart from one another in the narrative with- 
out any remark to connect them; but would have 
given his reader some hint that, if compared and 
set side by side, they would be seen to have, under 
great diversities, a similarity of principle. As 
it is, the coincidence is too subtle to have been 
designed : and we cannot otherwise account for 
it, than by supposing St. Peter to have been an 
actually existing man, whose sayings and doings 
are recorded ; and the same points of character 
are constantly coming out in the same man, 
whatever the variety of circumstances in which 
he is placed. 

But when pointed out, the coincidence is full 
of interest. It is interesting to see St. Peter^s 
boast of attachment to Christ, and St. Peter's fall 
both rehearsed beforehand, as it were, to a private 
audience, when comparatively little was at stake. 
The Apostle was enthusiastically attached to his 
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Master, and conscious of the strength of his at- 
tachment. He was also bold with all the bold- 
ness of chivalry, presumptuous, and self-reliant. 
These latter qualities procured for him a tre- 
mendous fall in the great crisis of the apprehen- 
sion of Christ ; but they had procured for him 
already a fall in a previous lesser crisis. Then, 
too, as just before his denial, he had virtually 
professed his faith in Christ, and his attachment 
to Christ, and had challenged a trial of that faith 
and that attachment : " Lord, if it be Thou, bid me 
come unto Thee on the water." Then, too, he 
bad gone on well, and in pursuance of his pro- 
"essions, up to a certain time, walking on the 
mters for a few paces, just as on the later 
ccasion he drew his sword and smote a servant 
f the High Priest, and cut oflF his ear. Then, 
)o, he had failed after the expiration of a time, 
ad exposed himself to the remarks of his less 
iterprising colleagues, as being unable to go 
irough with that which he had begun : when 
e saw the wind boisterous, his heart failed him, 
id he was afraid, and began to sink. Thus 
3th his trial, and his shortcoming in trial, had 
een practised, if I may so say, 'beioi^\va.xA. 
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Now here at once a thought meets us, verj 
necessary to be dwelt upon, in discussing th( 
subject of Temptations. Temptations, then, an 
not always of the same magnitude, or on the same 
scale. Occasionally only, in the course of a life- 
time, some great crisis comes to approve the stead- 
fastness of our Christian principle. There are 
inducements to form a connexion which is doubt- 
ful, or to desert a right cause which is becoming 
unpopular, or to be lenient in condemning evil 
or to hazard a crooked policy for a great gain or i 
high distinction. These great opportunities, how 
ever, occur but seldom. Days and days wear away 
each of them formative of our character, — each o: 
them leaving upon that character the visible stamj 
and impress of the way in which it has been spent 
-^-which are unmarked by any momentous trial 
and when our conduct is in no sense before society 
These days furnish nothing more than the pettj 
temptations to indolence, vanity, temper, selfish- 
ness, loquacity, and so forth, which are never a1 
any time absent from us, and from which no sorl 
of life, whether public or private, can claim ex- 
emption. Yet think not, disciple of Christ, thai 
these petty temptations are to be despised. It is in 
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these miniature trials that €rod rehearses His actors 
behind the scenes, before He brings them forward 
on the public stage, thoroughly trained and fitted to 
play their parts. Peter^s part was rehearsed upon 
the waves, under the eyes of his kind Master and 
his colleagues, before he was called to play it in the 
High Priest's palace, under hostile criticism, and 
amidst the retainers of the party then in power ; 
and had not Peter failed in his rehearsal, he would 
probably not have failed on the more critical occa- 
8ion« It is a mark of a shallow or superficial 
mind to think lightly of little temptations or of 
little sins. Even judging according to mere 
magnitude, the stress of many little trials, con- 
stantly harassing us day after day, may be as 
severe an exercise of Christian patience as one 
tremendous trial, whose duration and intensity 
are limited. A shower of needle arrows — such as 
those with which the Lilliputians assailed Gulliver 
in the fable — steadily poured in upon us day by 
day would be more trying than one hour's exposure 
to darts of an ordinary size. And to do battle all 
day long for years with temper or vanity may argue 
in the sight of God, as great steadfastness of prin- 
ciple as the endurance of the agomea ol ^ TCkac^^t, 
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which nm their course, and aie terminated 1)6- 
tore sundown. Bat character transpires in all 
oLrcxunstances, small as weQ as great : and if, by 
Gods grace^ character takes a good shape in tli& 
minor circumstances of life, it is likely to retaU^ 
that shape when it is more keenly sifted. Neve^ 
vet was a man true to Christian principle in hi^ 
own little circle, who became untrue to it wher^ 
placed in a position of trust. 

And there is yet one other reason which should 
make us highly esteem our daily small tempta- 
tions, and very much study our conduct in them. 
They are a far better discipline of humility than 
sublimer trials. We get no credit for meeting 
them well. No one but those most intimate with 
us — and not always even they — knows iKyw we 
meet them. It flatters our vanity to demean our- 
selves well in a great crisis ; but there is no dignity 
in resisting sins of temper or of the tongue. And 
yet, while there is no dignity in the thing achieved, 
there is great difficulty in the achievement. Now 
humility, if genuine, is the sweetest flower which 
grows in the garden of God; and any opportunities 
of oultiN*ating it should be highly prized and care- 
ftiH>* improved \Yelcome, tben, little tempta- 
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tions, if they discipline us in this lovely gi'ace ! 
These, if met in faith and love, are all that is 
iieeded to mature our characters for glory, — 

** The trivial round, the common task, 
Will furnish all we ought to ask, 
Boom to deny ourselves, — a road 
To bring us daily nearer God." 

We have spoken of humility. The incident of 
St. Peter's history, on which we have been com- 
menting, brings out strongly his want of it, and his 
failure in consequence. He failed on this as on 
"the latter occasion, just because he felt strong i\i 
limself. He was conscious of his faith in Christ, 
and love for Christ, and felt that they were strong 
enough to carry him through anything. It is very 
remarkable too — and we shall miss much of the 
instruction conveyed by the incident if we fail to 
remark — that the grace in which he breaks dovm is 
his own characteristic grace, St. Peter was a bold 
man, an enterprising man, a chivalrous man, a 
generous man; it was his boldness, enterprise, 
chivalry, and generosity, which, sanctified by 
Grace, were hereafter to carry him through fire 
and water in the service of his Master. Yet in 
both cases, strange to say, his faW e"x5Q.\\i\\.^ ^xosl 
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as timorous and pusillanimous, — characteristics 
quite opposite to those which he really had. He, 
a hardy Galilsean fisherman, quails at the bluster 
of the elements ; he is cowed, and lowers his 
colours at a question from a maid-servant who 
kept the door. It was the same with other 
eminent saints and servants of God. Moses, who 
was very meek above all the men that were upon 
the face of the earth, was yet debarred from enter- 
ing Canaan, because on one occasion he lost his 
equanimity, and spake unadvisedly with his lips. 
Abraham, the father of the faithful, could not 
believe that God would protect him at Pharaoh's 
court, if he took the straightforward path of con- 
fessing that Sarah was his wife. St. John, the 
Apostle of Love, was for calling down fire from 
heaven upon Samaritans who refused a reception 
to his Master. All these broke down in their 
strong points, not in their weak ones. 

And the lessons which we derive from the 
failures of all is one and the same — the extreme 
brittleness and frailty of the human will, even in 
those points in which it seemed most to be relied 
upon. St. Peter was not aware of this brittleness ; 
he had to be instructed in it \)y ^ery ^^vcv^ajI oad 
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humbling falls. He felt strong in himself, able 
to walk upon the waves, able to do and dare in 
his Master's service ; and consciousness of our 
own strength is a sure forerunner of a grievous 
fall. It was this consciousness which made him 
desirous to approve his faith and love, by walking 
upon the waters to meet his Master, — which made 
him court trial. And to court trial is always a 
symptom which indicates something unsound in 
the heart of the person courting it, some self-reli- 
ance which mars his faith. We are taught to 
pray, "Lead us not into temptation," — a prayer 
which can only be offered sincerely by those who 
feel their own utter weakness. But those who, like 
St. Peter, long for an opportunity of approving the 
steadfastness of their faith, virtually pray, "Lead 
us into temptation." And then, when led into 
it, and when it pleases God to make experiment 
of them, they fail. 

Then here we come across the first thought, 
which we desire to impress upon our readers in 
this Chapter, in connexion with Temptations. 
Self-trust, in however small a degree, is a sure 
secret of failure : and if hitherto we have failed 
2^am and again in meeting Temptalioii,\i w«\><i%\» 
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resolves hitherto have been baffled and beaten 
back, it will be well to examine whether there be 
not some particle of self-reliance lurking at the 
bottom of our hearts. It may lurk there when we 
least suspect it. Very often it requires some time 
and consideration to bring it to light : very often 
it assumes a specious and plausible shape. For 
instance, after our falls we find that we are bitterly 
disappointed with ourselves, disgusted with our 
own folly and weakness, and thrown out of heart 
altogether for future efforts. There is something 
in this which looks well, but it will not bear prob- 
ing. Why should we be disappointed with self, 
unless wo expected something from self, — thought 
secretly that self might be in a measure depended 
upon ? God is teaching us by our falls ; but oh, 
how slow we are to learn the lesson that no 
amount of evil in ourselves ought to surprise us ! 
that we ought to be prepared for anything in that 
([uarter, for any shortcoming in Grace, for any 
outbreak of sin ! The heart is a running issue of 
evil ; and it is not to be wondered at that the 
issue bursts forth occasionally. If a man secretly 
says in himself, " I am not yet as bad as that," — 
''I have it not in me to be so uTxttwa \,o ^'^u^^, %ci 
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faithless to Christ as that : " — " Is thy servant a 
dog, that he should do this great thing ? " — he still 
thinks he has a certain reserve or stronghold of 
virtue in his own bosom, on which he can fall 
back. This is self-reliance, and he must be beaten 
out of it before he can succeed against temptation ^ 
according to that glorious Christian paradox of the 
Apostle, " When I am weak " (that is, thoroughly 
imbued with a sense of my own weakness), " then 
am I strong ; " and it is wonderful how this pro- 
found humility connects itself with that elasticity 
and joyousness of spirit without which a success- 
ful warfare against temptation is out of the ques- 
tion. Constant disappointment is very wearying 
to the mind, and sure to break the energies of a 
man ; but if he has flung himself down so low that 
he cannot be disappointed, if he has fairly given 
up his own heart as incorrigible — which indeed it 
is — and is looking in quite another quarter for 
the requisite strength, it is surprising with what 
cheerfulness and alacrity he picks himself up after 
his falls, wonderful what a bound and buoyancy 
there is in the spirit which can truly say to 
Christ, and only to Him, " All my fresh springs 
are in Thee." 
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i^.r '<.--, :j-v f.'r-j:: ?iriics are in Thee!" 
«-J ';..-.*;'.■.'. ^.lojj'r, :h-vi^ii we must always feil 
■//iih'/ij^ jr, v.iJ ij'rv'rr bv itself secure victory; the 
!!'/iil v/)ii';li |j;io mad*; the discover^' that it hasno- 
\\\\u\l ill il:^<'ir to hang upon, must hang upon 
< 'III int. 'riii.s i.s Ktroiigly and strikingly brought 
liiil ill Mm iiMiTiitivc on wliich we have beencom- 
iiiniil iii>i. 1 1. wiiH not till St. Peter's eye was caught 
l»\ (ho rmy of the I'liMuonts, by the raving wind, 
\\\ I ho hoiMhM'iMis surgo ; it was not until his atten- 
Uv»\\ wa-i \h\orto\l fiviu tho Savioui*, that he began 
u» Muk ILul ho sioiulily kept Christ in sight all 
ihv\nu;!i. ii uiis^li; ha\o cvnio well with him to the 
>'iul Sv^ lv»iv^< ;is i\o wus ill :!:;? ship, his thoughts 
x^oiv o'.\vv>;v\l ^^ v,U ;V.c v.u;x's:y ;A:id power of his 
*. ,'\v'. \\'\^ nVv/.sI o^vii \^xi c." iIi'T w*jLves: no^ 
. \i, ■•>.' "s ■•■. ..V *^v.05!^: v*: ::lc :ruu '*"Jl:-:£l ne hac 

,v ;;■'., v., '^.\< v: '.v.-, ».t.ucxv:':i :v *:js -"v:! iiii^r, ani 

■ 1 ft . 
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speaking, a sure way to fail. Turn the mind to 
Christ at the first assault, and keep it fixed there 
with pertinacity, until this tyranny be overpast. 
Consider Him, if thou wilt, after the picture here 
presented to us. Think of Him as One who 
walked amidst temptations without ever being 
submerged by them, as of one who by His Grace 
can enable His followers to do the same. Think 
of Him as calm, serene, firm, majestic amidst the 
most furious agitations and turbulences of nature, 
and as One who can endue thy heart with a 
similar steadfastness. Think of Him as inter- 
ceding for His Church on the Mount of Glory, as 
watching them while they toil in rowing against 
the adverse influences which beset them round 
about upon the sea of life, as descending on the 
wings of love to their relief. Think of Him as 
standing close by thee, in thy immediate neigh- 
bourhood, with a hand outstretched for thy sup- 
port, as soon as ever thou lookest towards Him. 
Remember that it is not you who are to conqiter, 
but He who is to conquer in you ; and accordingly, 
" even as the eyes of servants wait upon the hand 
of their masters, and as the eyes of a maiden upon 
the hand at her mistress, even so \e\, ^o\xx ^-^^^ 

VOL, JZ -£. 
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wait upon Him, until He have mercy upon you." 
No man ever fell in this attitude of expectant 
faith ; he falls because he allows himself to look 
at the temptation, to be fascinated by its attrac- 
tiveness, or terrified by its strength. One of the 
greatest Sermons in our language is on the ex- 
pulsive power of a new affection, and the principle 
laid down in that Sermon admits of application 
to the circumstances of which we are speaking. 
There can be, of course, no temptation without a 
certain correspondence of the inner man with the 
immediate occasion of the trial. Now do you 
desire to weaken this correspondence, to cut it off, 
and make it cease ? Fill the mind and heart with 
another affection, and let it be the affection for 
Christ crucified. Thus will the energies of the 
soul, which will not sufl&ce for two strong actions 
at the same time, be drawn off into another quarter; 
and besides, the great Enemy, seeing that his 
assaults only provoke you to a continuous exercise 
of Faith, will soon lay down his arms ; and you 
shall know experimentally the truth of those words, 
"Above all, taking the shield of faith, wherewith 
ye shall be able to quench all the fiery darts of 
the wicked one/' There can be no doubt that this 
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counsel of looking only upon Christ in the hour 
of temptation will be most needed (if our con- 
sciousness and mind be spared us to the end) in 
the critical hour, when flesh and heart are failing, 
and when Satan for the last time is permitted to 
assault our faith. We can well imagine that in 
that hour doubts will be busily instilled of Christ's 
love and power, suggestions of our own unfaithful- 
ness to Him in times past, and questions as to 
whether He will now receive us. The soul will 
then possibly be scared by ten*ors, as the disciples 
in the boat were scared with the thoughts of a 
phantom, and will tremble in apprehension of 
being thrust out from the frail bark of the body 
into the darkness, uncertainty, insecurity of a new 
and untried element. If such sliould be the ex- 
perience of any one who reads these pages, let him 
take with him this one counsel of safety, to look 
only to Christ, and to perish, if he perishes, at His 
feet ; let us refuse to look in any other quarter, 
let us steadily turn away our eyes from the doubts, 
the painful recollections, the alanning anticipa- 
tions which the enemy is instilling. We are not 
proposing to be saved on the ground of any 
righteousness in ourselves, or in any o\\ieT Nq^-^ 
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than by free Grace, as undone sinners ; then let 
those words be the motto of the tempest-tossed 
soul, "My soul hangeth upon Thee; Thy right 
hand hath upholden me ; " ay, and let it be the 
motto tww, in hours when lesser trials assault us. 
Let us make proof even now of the invincibility 
of the shield of faith, that we may bring it forth 
in that hour with greater confidence in its power 
to shield us. And the hand of an Infinite Love 
shall uphold us in the last, as it has done in pre- 
vious ordeals, and the prayer shall be answered, 
which we have offered so often over the grave of 
departed friends : 

" Thou knowest. Lord, the secrets of our hearts ; 
shut not Thy merciful ears to our prayer; but 
spare us. Lord most holy, God most mighty, 
holy and merciful Saviour, Thou most worthy 
Judge eternal, suiKer us not, at our last hour, for 
any pains of death, to fall from Thee." " My flesh 
and my heart faileth ; but God is the strength of 
my heart, and my portion for ever." " thou of 
little faith, wherefore didst thou doubt ?" 



CHAPTER VIII. 



FIGHT WATCHFULLY. 



"SUey tk2 J«5«* toitk all hxliitnct : fov out oi ii :stxt 
iht isi»ut» of life."— Prov. iv. 23. 

OUR translators of the Bible, in their attempt 
to maintain idiom, have sometimes sacrificed 
vigour. " Keep thy heart with all diligence " is 
a feeble expression in comparison of that which 
you find in the margin : " Keep thy heart above 
all keeping'* — " Above all keeping/* If you would 
keep the apple of the eye from injury, not only as 
a most sensitive part of the frame and one most 
liable to derangement, but as the organ of the 
highest of all the senses, a sense for the loss of 
which not thousands of gold and silver could com- 
pensate ; much more keep thy heart, so delicate 
a thing as it is, so susceptible of complete disor- 
ganization from the mere dust of an evil thought, 
so pre(^ou8 too, as being that OTg^n oi \Jcifc iskss^ 
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nature by which you discern and appreheud 
Divine truth. If you would keep in a casket, 
under lock and key, a jewel fit for a monarcK'^ 
diadem, on the purchase of which a nation's wealivJ^ 
has been expended ; much more keep thy hear*^ 
for whose allegiance such an infinite price wi 
paid, whose sympathies and affections the Son 
God bled, and agonized, and died to win, and whic 
is destined to be a jewel in His Eedemption-crowr^*^ 
If you would keep as a most sacred deposit th ^^ 
last token of a dying parent's love ; much mor^ 
keep thy heart, which Christ, the Everlasting' 
Father, having purchased it with His own Blood, 
bequeathed to thee for thy custody. If thou 
wouldst keep some outlying fortress, which is the 
key of a beleaguered position, placing sentinels at 
every approach, and bidding them challenge every 
one who passes in and out ; much more keep thy 
heart, which is the key of the character and con- 
duct, and between which and the outer world a 
busy correspondence is continually being kept up. 
Finally, — for our precept is so worded that it might 
be a medical, as well as a moral one, — ^if thou 
wouldst keep thy bodily heart, as the centre of 
e system of the body, as \i\ie aowrc.^ oi Tc^ft^Aaw 
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id animation to the whole frame, as the golden 
Dwl which sends foiiih the living jets of the blood 
> the extremities, whence with freshening, re- 
reating force they fall again into the basin ; — if 
tiou wouldst shield this part in war, covering it 
dth the breastplate, or with hauberk's twisted 
nail ; much more keep thy moral or spiritual 
leart, which is the source of moral life, and whence 
he impulses, affections, sympathies, desires, go 
brth towards the objects or persons around thee, 
lad return again with new life into thy bosom, 
iy, if there be a thing in this world, which should 
)ekept, — which should be the object of unsleep- 
ng, anxious guardianship, it is this heart ; — "Keep 
hy heart ah(yoe all "keeping ; for out of it are the 
88ues of life." 



We are now upon the subject of the resistance 
rhich the Christian, in his daily life, has to offer 
} Temptation. We have seen in previous Chap- 
ars that he must meet temptation wisely, cheer- 
ally, self-distrustfuUy, and with trust in Christ. 
Lnd we now come to a counsel no less necessary 
n order to insure success, namely, that he must 
neet it watchfully, " Watch and pTa"y " ^^^^^ wss. 
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Blessed Lord Himself, " that ye enter not into 
temptation." 

It must be evident, even to Season, that with- 
out this precaution of watchfulness over the heart, 
every other counsel for resisting temptation must 
be of no avail. This will be seen in a moment 
from one of the illustrations which has been al- 
ready employed. The heart is the key of the 
entire spiritual position. Carry the heart, and you 
carry the man. Not however that the dangers of 
the heart are merely external, like the dangers of 
a fortress. The world and the Devil would not 
be such formidable foes, if they had nothing to 
correspond with from within; but our Saviour 
teaches us that there are many traitors in the 
camp, with whom they can and do correspond. 
" From within, out of the heart of men, proceed 
evil thoughts, adulteries, fornications, murders, 
thefts, covetousness, wickedness, deceit, lascivious- 
ness, an evil eye, blasphemy, pride, foolishness : 
all these evil things come from within, and defile 
the man." 

It is also to be noticed, in forming an estimate 

of our danger, that the exports and imports of the 

heart are exceedingly numeio\]La. Wkat a fertility 
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of thought, sentiment, impression, feeling, is there 
in the heart of a single man ! It is like an inn 
or hostelry ; — there are every instant fresh arrivals 
and fresh departures. There are a thousand doors 
of access to the heart, — conversation, books, in- 
cidents, means of grace, all the five senses ; and 
passengers are busily thronging in and passing 
out at every door. Some of these passengers are 
bent on doing mischief, on soiling the chambers, 
and throwing them into disorder ; some on doing 
good, and setting things to right; some are question- 
able ; some, though much fewer than is generally 
supposed, indifferent. Now will any precaution, 
short of watchfulness over the persons allowed to 
enter, avail to keep such a house in order ? No ! 
we must require testimonials that those who claim 
admittance are respectable. The sentinels must 
be at their posts in the fortress, and demand the 
password from all who cross their beat ; or the 
general will lay his schemes in vain, and the 
garrison will be well victualled in vain, and the 
poor soldiers will fight and bleed in vain. Bravery, 
and wisdom, and good supplies, will all be of no 
avail, unless active steps are taken to see that 
traitors are not prowling abowlfti^ c^Hi^,\^'^^ 
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to fire the fortress, to open the gates, or to suggest 
treacherous counsel. As a matter of course, to 
dismiss the figure, unless we keep a guard and 
narrow outlook upon our hearts, we may find at 
any moment that we have " entered into tempta- 
tion," that is, have entertained it with the will, 
that we are fairly launched on the slippery incline 
which leads, it may be, to a very grievous fall' 
What various and rapid movements take place in 
our minds in the midst of a warm and animated 
conversation ! Can there be any security for ns 
imless we watch and question them as they arise? 
This moment our vanity is piqued ; at another a 
desire to say something smart at the expense of 
charity, or something witty at the expense of re- 
verence, or something entertaining at the expense 
of truth, or something coarse at the expense of 
purity, runs away with us, and we are far on our 
road towards sin, — ^if indeed we have not already 
arrived there, — before we can pick up the rein and 
check the steed. Then we are provoked not to be 
fair in argument, but factious ; then, periiaps, to 
worlily compliance with the opinion of the great, 
the popular, the many : then, on the other hand, 
are j^rompted to speak t\x^ \xal\i xssi^wycvwisly^ 
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without courtesy or consideration for others, apo- 
logizing to ourselves and our friends for it, by 
saying that " we cannot be hypocrites," that " we 
always say what we think." How shall we keep 
our foot free of so many snares ? 

But is solitude less dangerous, in our spiritual 
warfare, than company ? It might be so, doubt- 
less, if the world were the only source of tempta- 
tions, if they did not arise equally from self and 
from the Devil. But it is clear that, from the two 
latter foes, who beset the Christian no less than 
the former, '.•e cannot be safe any more in solitude 
than in company. Self is with us, and the Devil 
may be with us too, in the closet, as well as in 
the social gathering. Castle-building, with all its 
odious train of self-flatteries and self-complacen- 
cies ; the fretting over any little wound which 
)ur vanity may have received, until it begins to 
•ester and look serious ; the mental aggravation 
)f a slight or insult, by allowing the thoughts to 
[well on it, until it fills the field of view in a 
Lianner perfectly absurd ; the discomposure about 
irorldly cares, which is always increased by soli- 
ary pondering of them ; and last, not least, the 
-aiu conceit that because prayei Ivaa \>^«vi oSet^^ 
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quietly, and temper has been dormant, and the 
tongue closed, that therefore a great victory has 
been won over the inner man, or, in other words, 
that sin has been overcome, because it has been 
latent : all these, together with many coarser and 
baser thoughts which I need not mention, are the 
temptations of solitude ; and the moment we pass 
out of the sight and hearing of men, we enter into 
this new circle of snares. 

The remedy, and, under God's grace, the only 
remedy, whether in solitude or company, is to 
" watch," — to " guard," as far as in us lies, " the 
first springs of thought and will." Let us pray 
and strive for the habit of challenging our senti- 
ments, and making them give up their passport ; 
eyeing them wistfully when they apply fox admit- 
tance, and seeking to unmask those which have a 
questionable appearance. We shall find it useful 
to have one or two periods of the day for distinct 
recollection of the secrets of the inner man, when 
the question, after seeking light of the Lord, will 
be, " What have been the derangements of the 
heart, and what has been the cause of them?" 
Whatever they may have been, we must not for a 
moment be discouraged by \JieHi, W\. ^im^ly aay- 
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ing to the Lord, that such falls were to be expected 
from us, and that they would have been much 
worse, had not His grace upheld us, we must ask 
Him once more to do that which belongs to Him, 
— ^forgive our sins, and raise us up again, and give 
us grace no more to oiKend His Divine Majesty. 
After which we must begin our course anew, as 
if we had never fallen, with this anthem in our 
mouths, " All my fresh springs shall be in Thee." 
The oftener we can manage to make these retire- 
ments into our own hearts, and these renewals of 
our good intentions, the more spiritually prosper- 
ous will our course be. For be it remembered, 
that it is by a constant series of new starts that 
the spiritual life is carried on within us. The 
waste of animal life is repaired, not once for all, 
but continually, by food and sleep ; and the spiri- 
tual life, a far more delicate thing, must perforce 
waste and decay under the exposure to many ad- 
verse influences, to which it is subjected in the 
world. It too requires therefore continually to 
repair its forces. It is not hereby meant that the 
true Christian is constantly falling into grievous 
or outward sin. We are speaking of the spiritual, 
not of the carnal man. And by every ^-^mV^^ 
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Tuan an attempt is made to bring the region of the 
lieart, — the motives, desires, affections, — ^underthe 
sceptre of Christ. And he who makes this attempt 
sincerely, soon finds that where there has been 
nothing faulty in the conduct, the fine glass of the 
conscience has either taken a tarnish from the 
vapours of our natural corruption, or that the 
blacks of the world have settled down upon it. 
The only counsel under such circumstances is, 
" Hub it bright again with the Blood and Spirit 
of Christ, and proceed with sanguine energy/' 

It will be found that all the more grievous falls 
of the tempted soul come from this, — that the 
keeping of the heart has been neglected, that the 
evil has not been nipped in the bud. We have 
allowed matters to advance to a question of con- 
duct, — " Shall I say this, or not say it ?" " Do 
this, or not do it?" Whereas the stand should 
have been made higher up, and the ground dis- 
puted in the inner man. As if the mere restraint 
upon outward conduct, without the homage of the 
heart to God's Law, could avail us aught, or be 
anything else than an offensive hypocrisy in the 
eyes of the Heart-searcher ! As if Balaam's re- 
fraining from the malediction of the lips, while 
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lis heart was going after his covetousness, could 
ie acceptable to the Almighty ! Balaam, being 
in inspired and divinely-commissioned man, dared 
lot disobey ; for he knew too well what would be 
jhe result of such an abuse of his supernatuitil 
?ifts. But we — if, like Balaam, we have allowed 
^ evil a free range over our hearts — are mire to 
iisdbey when it conies to a qtcestion of cotiduct^ not 
being restrained by the fear of miraculous punish- 
ment, which alone held him back. There is there- 
lOre no safety for us except in making our stand 
It the avenues of the will, and rejecting at once 
jvery questionable impulse. And this, it is ob- 
dous, cannot be done without watchfulness and 
elf-recoUection, — without a continual bearing in 
oind where, and what we are, and that we have a 
reasure in our keeping, of which our foes seek to 
ob us. Endeavour to make your heart a little 
anctuary, in which you may continually realize 
he Presence of God, and from which unhallowed 
houghts, and even vain thoughts, must carefully 
•e excluded. 

But can our own endeavours, essential though 
hey be to success, bring about of themselves this 

aost desirable consummation 1 Out ^^n\o\x\ 

A 
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teaches us better. " Watch," says He, " lest ye 
enter into temptation;" but ends not the precious 
counsel here. He gives to His Word on this 
occasion, that many-sidedness of truth for which 
all His words are so remarkably distinguished, 
and which so contrasts with the one-sidedness of 
mere human teaching : " Watch and pray, that 
ye enter not into temptation." The sentinel must 
be at his post, no doubt, and must be wakeful at 
his post if the city is to be kept ; but, neverthe- 
less, " except the Lord keep the city, the watch- 
man waketh but in vain." Man must give his 
exertion, no doubt ; but he must never lean upon 
it ; for that would be leaning upon the staff of 
a bruised reed. Now Prayer is, or ought to be, 
the expression of human dependence upon God, 
— the throwing ourselves upon His protecting 
Wisdom, and Power, and Love. And therefore, 
when our Saviour coimsels us to unite prayer 
with watching, He coimsels us to throw ourselves 
upon God, under a sense of our own weakness and 
total insuflBciency. And surely there is enough 
m what has been said respecting the difficulty 
of keeping the heart, to engender such a sense 
ot weakness. This throng of thoughts, which is 
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continually passing in and out, how shall we 
dream of examining, trying, judging them all, 
except by a special Divine interference in our 
hehalf ? Divine power can qualify a man for 
anything ; but nothing short of Divine power can 
qualify him for a task so onerous as this. To 
God, then, let us conmiit the keeping of our souls, 
in the most absolute self-distrust. And if this 
self-distrust is anything short of absolute, we may 
expect that constant falls will attend our best en- 
deavours, whose effect, if God bless them, shall be 
to beat us thoroughly out of this fault. It is a 
great attainment to be able honestly to say to the 
Lord, really and deeply meaning what we say : 
" Lord, I am quite unable to keep my heart my- 
self, and have proved myself so by many humbling 
falls, in which my adversary has made me bite the 
dust ; but Thou art able to keep me from falling, 
and to present me faultless before the presence of 
Thy Glory with exceeding joy ; and to Thee 
therefore I commit the keeping of my sout 
simply watching, as Thou hast bidden me, and 
leaving all the rest to Thee." 

He who can say this shall have Christ dwelling 
in his heart \>y faith; and this indweYlixio'^\\^\>^. 

VOL. IL Y 
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jjL irujf^ j^r«-w^n'alive against evil thougbts; and in 
tjjai. \\i*'4.\\, though agitated on the surface, there 
hiiall Ut a \)it'^i'M which it has never known 

111 iJm* inn of Hethlehem there were many going 
to uihI fro, 1111(1 much hurry and disquietude, while 
c'jinivmirt \Si^\\\ unloading or making up their com' 
lilMiiii'iit. of puHscngora, and the divan presented a 
b|UM»tuolo of iimny costumes, and resounded with 
w vuugliug, luul Imrtor. and merriment. But in a 
atuUlo h«u\l l\Y thoiv wrts a tender joy too deep 
i\\\ \v\^\l5i, ttuvl (^ ^liHuess of adoration which 
5»v^nu\sl t\^ :^huT vnit the outer world ; for Maiy 
hi^vl Ui\H^it^* ^^*^^ ^^*f Fir?tK>rxi Son and laid 
Uuu m 5 ho ui;iv^er. aztvl ber heart and that of 
vKvi^^^Jtn v^x'^tv tul: :e v>Y«dowia^. and angels were 
gaiiui^ vk^%u rrv^iu aVvtf -^tt rhj? 3tv?c«y of the 
it/]^' lucoruiisiv^L 

l^ffi ^ lBy \kam asui \*iki«i^u^ :iiouipir ^hica ^eei^ 
Tih^i^. ^c ^*:itn ,*hrisc ^'•jnie* lai 
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ler stillness which they cannot disturb or 
p-; for the King of Peace is there, and Peace 
purchase of His Cross, and the last legacy 
3 Love and His ancient promise to His. 
; for so it is written, — " He hath made 
through the Blood of His Cross ;'* " Peace 
5 with you ; My peace I give unto you ;" — 
L wilt keep him in perfect peace, whose 
is stayed on Thee, because he trusteth in 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE HIGH PREROGATIVE OF SUFFERING. 

" '^trUfi, bmlB, I aag mttxf thu, WBhm thoxt toa«t i^tmi^ 
thmt dirbtbdt thi^atlf, tatb toaXiubdt tohitktr tkffS 
tDmilb»t: hxd tohtn thon )»lmXt bt 0ib» tlum dhsU 
stretch fmrth thg hanbd, aiib aiurtktt ahali j)irb tket, 
«nb tarrs thet tohttktt thoit toimlbtdt not '^^ 
«)mkt 3}^> dignifsing bg tohat btatk kt Bluntlb giotifs 
<i0b. ^nb tolun 9$t hib ^poktn this, ^ s«tk mtto 
liim, ,|f0U0to ^."— John xxi. 18, 19. 

IN these words our Lord predicts the death of 
St. Peter. In his old age the Apostle was 
to be crucified^ made to stretch forth his hands 
upon the transverse beam of the cross, and girded 
(or lashed round the waist) to the instrument of 
torture by a cord. Tradition says that he was 
craeified at his own request, with his head down- 
••!*!■; in that case, the girding, or tying tightly, 
%» the eiofis would probably be necessary, by way 
«f JcMpuj^ t}^ \^y of thft sufifetet iu its right 
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position. In the ordinary mode of crucifixion, to 
which our Blessed Lord was subjected, the body 
rested, not, as is often erroneously supposed, upon 
the hands and feet, but upon a seat projecting 
from the middle of the cross ; but when the cross 
^as inverted, the body would have no such rest, 
and it would then become necessary to fix it in 
another manner by a tight ligament. This is in 
all probability the reference of the words, "another 
shall gird thee," though, perhaps, some will prefer 
to see in them nothing more than an allusion to 
the binding of the Apostle previously to his being 
led away to execution. 

But putting aside their original and literal 
meaning, the words lend themselves very well to 
a secondary application. They may be regarded 
as a striking parable of human life in its two great 
periods of youth and old age. Youth is full of 
enterprise, energy, hope, vigour, prompt in forming 
schemes, and active in carrying them into execu- 
tion; when emancipated from the restraints of 
boyhood, it exults in its independence, and feels 
that it is the master of its own destiny : " When 
thou wast young, thou girdedst thyself, and 
yrsSkedat whitber thou wouldest." ^u\i cJi.^ ^^^^ 
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is the season of helplessness and dependence ;— 
"another" is called in to perfoim the most 
necessary ofi&ces, and to supply our lack of ser- 
vice towards our own failing frajnes ; the very 
old have to be led, fed, apparelled by others, and 
the end is, that they are to be carried whither 
(according to the flesh) man cannot but shrink 
from going, and laid, in all the weakness and dis- 
honour of death, in the plot of consecrated earth 
which lies around the church. " But when thou 
shalt be old, thou shalt stretch forth thy hands, 
and another shall gird thee, and carry thee whither 
thou wouldest not." 

We are now considering the Christian life in 
its practical, as distinct from its devotional aspect ; 
the phases of that aspect of it are, as we have 
seen, three : — acting, fighting, suffering. We have 
given some counsels on the Christian's work, and 
on the Christian's temptations, and our plan now 
requires that we should say something of those 
occasions on which his great duty is to lie passive 
in the hands of God. 

I. We remark, first, that suffering in all its 
forma is, and should he looked u-pou asheiuci.aijoca- 
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im. There are many, and these real Christians, 
persons interested in God*s service, who regard 
suffering in a shallow, superficial point of view, 
as an interference with their vocations, and con- 
sequently miss all the golden opportunities of 
growth in grace and knowledge which it holds 
out. Their plan of life is put out of joint, and, 
as it appears, their usefulness impeded, by some 
accident or some grievous sickness ; their activity 
is at an end, or at an end for a time, — quietness 
is imposed upon them as a condition of life, or of 
recovery; they chafe and fret at the restraint, 
because, as they themselves put it, they are pre- 
cluded from actively doing good. Now what 
does this fretting indicate ? What but this, that 
they love not the Will of God, but merely the 
satisfaction which accrues in the natural order of 
things from a consciousness of doing good to 
others ; and to cling to this satisfaction is only a 
higher form of self-love, — not the love of God. 
The truth is, that God, in sending them the sick- 
ness or the accident, has been pleased in His 
Wisdom and Love to change their vocation, and, 
if minded to be really loyal to His Will, they 
must accommodate and familiarize ttveias*^^^^ \i^ 
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the idea, not that their occupation is gone, but 
simply that it is altered. As an illustration, let 
us imagine the conduct of a campaign by the 
commander-in-chief of the forces of an empire. 
No one but he himself is in full possession of his 
plans : he has laid his schemes with deep fore- 
sight, and with the most correct calculation of 
contingencies, but communicates the whole of 
them to no subordinate. Advices from home and 
from the generals of detachments are arriving all 
day long at head-quarters, and despatches are as 
continually going out; but no one knows any 
more of the contents than concerns his own posi- 
tion and duties. Many lookers-on, who cannot 
see the whole game, misjudge the commander. 
There is an outcry that he risked unfairly, in an 
enterprise almost desperate, the lives of a small 
party : but the real truth is, as men would see if 
they could but know the whole, that this risk 
was absolutely essential to the safety of the entire 
force, and that by the exposure of a score of men 
to fearful odds, the lives of twenty thousand have 
been secured. Let us now suppose that suddenly 
some ofl&cer is commanded to hold himself and 
his troop in readiness to uudet^^ik^ ^om^ ycdl- 
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irtant manoeuvre,— to go up into a breach, or 
storm a fortress, or to meet and cut off an 
emy's supplies : suppose that this enterprise 
actly suits both the capacities and inclination 
the man on whom it is devolved ; that there is 
)ni in it for the display of powers which he is 
ascious of possessing ; that it gives him just the 
portunity which he coveted, of achieving dis- 
ction. He is making his preparations with all 
iguineness, and anticipating the final order to 
part, when, lo ! the order arrives, but it peremp- 
ily alters his destination ; he is not to be of 
I storming party, he is to go into a secluded 
gle with his men, far out of the way of the 
jration8> and there lie still, and send out scouts 
cnake observations of the country, and report, 
is a hard trial to one who was girding himself 
active service, and longing for an opportunity 
displaying prowess and forethought ; and it is 
icult to bear, just in proportion as there is 
m to doubt the wisdom of the commander's 
leral arrangements, and his considerateness for 
individual oflBcer whose destination he thus 
itrarily changes. But supposing these to be 
and a27 question : supposing that \iit\iet\,o ^iXv'^ 
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most consummate skill bad been sbown in every 
arrangement of tbe campaign, and tbat on many 
previous occasions the general bad sbown the 
very kindest, and even tbe most affectionate re- 
gard to tbe interests of tbis particular officer? 
Would it tben be found impossible, or even diffi- 
cult, to reconcile tbe mind to sucb a disposition of 
tilings ? Surely not, wben once cool reflection 
bad succeeded to tbe sting of tbe disappointment. 
And wben our Heavenly Fatber cbanges our 
wbole plan of life by His providential despatches, 
and virtually sends us tbe order, " Lie still ; and 
let anotber gird and carry tbee instead of tby gird- 
ing tbyself, and walking on Mine errands ' wbither 
tbou wouldest;'" sball we venture even to re- 
monstrate, wben we are assured by tbe testimony 
of His Word tbat botb His wisdom and His care 
for us are unbounded ? and wben our own ex- 
perience of life, brief as it bas been, re-ecboes 
tbis testimony ? Ab ! to love God is to embrace 
His Will wben it runs counter to our inclinations, 
as well as wben it jiunps witb tbem. 

Wbat bas been said applies quite as mucb to 
tbose thousand trifling occasions of every-day life 
on which our little plana aie Aia^i!Le.^Ttiftd, as to 
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the serious interference wliicli sickness makes in 
larger schemes. We are too much wedded to our 
plans, whether they be plans for a life, or plans 
for a day or an hour ; — too little loyal at heart 
to the Will of God. And hence arises great un- 
easiness and discomposure of mind, which, from 
J^hatever source it arises, cannot fail to be pre- 
udicial, and a hindrance to the spiritual life. 
iVe have set apart, it may be, such an hour of 
he day for the purpose of devotion or study. 
Jut just as we were about to spend it so, some 
all of necessity or charity arises in another direc- 
ion. In either case, whether it be of necessity 
r charity, it is God's call ; and not our duty only, 
ut our happiness, lies in responding to it cheer- 
illy and lovingly. We must be ready to go out 
f our way, if God calls us out of our way, or, in 
ther words, to have our little plans so modified 
nd corrected, as to be brought into the scheme 
f EQs great and all-wise plan. It is every way 
etter to do what God intends for us, than what 
^6 intend for ourselves. Our Blessed Lord on a 
jrtain occasion was steadfastly bent upon raising 
16 dead; but as He was passing to the house 
here the deceased maid lay, an inteTTuptioii «iXO^^. 
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A poor woman with an issue of blood crept up 
behind Him, and, touching the hem of His gar- 
ment, stole from Him a cure. Willingly and 
graciously does our Lord stop upon His way, and 
take up the episode into the marvellous poem of 
His life. He makes the poor woman discover 
herself, and draws from her a public acknowledg- 
ment of her cure. And not until He has dis- 
missed her with a gracious word of encouragement 
does He pass on to fulfil His original intention. It 
is a great lesson as to the spirit which we should 
cultivate, when it pleases God to disconcert or 
interrupt our designs. 

But to recur to the point. Eegard suffering, 
even in its slighter forms, as a vocation, having 
its special duties, and offering its special grace. 
Say secretly of it, — " Here for the present lies 
thy allotted task, my soul ! consider how much 
may be made of this period : how largely it may 
be improved to God's Service and thy salvation. 
It is the post to which thou art appointed : seek 
to occupy it faithfully and bravely; and more 
good shall accrue to thee from it than from what 
thou didst propose to thyself as the line of service 
of thine own choosing.'* 
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But may we not say something more of suflfer- 
; than merely that it is a vocation ? May we 
3 say of it, that it is the highest of all vocations? 
B might augur thus much from the fact, that, 
der ordinary circumstances, the close of the 
iristian life rather than its beginning is charac- 
•ized by suflfering. As a general rule, the sick- 
d is the scene upon which the curtain falls, 
ad we might naturally expect that God would 
serve to the last that dispensation by which the 
laracter of His children is to be most highly 
mfied and exalted ; — that He would call them 
\ the sublimest and most elevating of trials at 
16 end of their career, when, having been proved in 
aser matters, they have been found faithful. We 
ad in our text an intimation that this was the 
ise with St. Peter. If any one ever glorified God 
y active service, undertaken with love and zeal, 
^i^ly it was St. Peter and his great colleague, the 
Postle of the Gentiles. St. Peter was the chief 
^ o£ the early Church : his energy and his 
of government were the main props of her 
^/jxation, before St. Paul appeared. He was 
pxrurxx^ agent in the spread of the Gospel 
people of the circumcision. Y^txiOt 
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one word is here said of the glorification of Gk)d, 
in connexion with St. Peter's active days. The 
spread of Christ's Kingdom through his preach- 
ing and his rule is passed over in silence. The 
Evangelist speaks of his crucifixion — when those 
limbs, once so fuU of vigour, so prompt to move 
in the Master's service, were fettered ; and when 
his body was bound fast to the accursed tree, as 
the period, when God reaped from the Apostle a 
great harvest of glory ; — " this spake He, signify- 
ing hy what death he should glorify God/' 

During the lifetime of God's people, the graces 
with which He endows them are always a sweet 
savour to Him, through the Intercession of Christ. 
But in a holy death there is something specially 
acceptable, over and above that which there is in 
a holy life ; and therefore with a marked emphasis 
it is written : " Eight dear in the sight of the 
Lord is the death of His saints." Now what is 
Death but the crown and climax of human 
sufferings ? It is the trial of trials, — the deepest 
shadow which in this life of shadows falls athwart 
the soul. Can a man acquiesce lovingly in this, 
trial,— cling fast to God when this most chill of 
all shadows falls across his heart, and believe still 
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t lie shall be brought out into the sunlight ? 
2n this a glorious test of the faith and of the 
ce that is in him. God delights to see grace 
us at all times ; but He loves not to see it 
3nt. He desires it to be in exercise. And, in 
er to bring it into exercise, He uses the instru- 
ntality of suffering. The leaves of the aromatic 
nt shed but a faint odour, as they wave in the 
The gold shines scarcely at all, as it lies hid 
the ore. The rugged crust of the pebble con- 
ils from the eye its interior beauty. But let 
J aromatic leaf be crushed ; let the ore be sub - 
tted to the furnace ; let the pebble be cut and 
iished; and the fragrance, the splendour, the 
r colours are then brought out : — 

" This leaf ? This stone ? It is thy heart : 
It must be crush'd by pain and smart, 
It must be cleansed by sorrow's art — 
Ere it will yield a fragrance sweet, 
Ere it will shine, a jewel meet 
To lay before thy dear Lord's feet." 

The same law is observable in spiritual char- 
er, which rules the formation of natural. How 
en in a smooth and easy life do men, who have 
nething far better beneath, appear selfish, effe- 
nate, and trifling ! Suddenly they are thio^\i 
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into some position of high trust, great respoi 
bility, or serious danger ; — are called upon to & 
an enemy, or submit to the hardships of a cai 
paign ; — and lo ! the character shows a stuff an 
a fibre, — ay, and a tenderness for others, — whicl 
no one ever gave it credit for. Besolute will, daunt- 
less self-sacrifice, considerateness, show them- 
selves, where before we could see nothing but 
what was pliant and self-indulgent. Trial has 
unmasked latent graces of character; and although 
spiritual character is a thing of a higher order 
than natural, yet it is developed according to the 
same laws of the mind. 

But the chief reason why suffering is the highest 
of all vocations, is that in suffering so dose a 
conformity may be attained to Him, who is the 
highest exemplification of human virtue. The 
heroes of Paganism exemplified the heroism of 
enterprise. Patriotism, chivalrous deeds of valour, 
high-souled aspirations after glory, stern justice 
taking its course in their hands, while natural 
feeling was held in abeyance, — this was the line 
in which they shone. Our Blessed Lord illustrates 
all virtues indeed, but most especially the passive 
on^s. His heroism took its colouring from en- 
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durance. Women, though inferior to men in 
enterprise, usually come out better than men in 
suflfering ; and it is always to be remembered that 
our Blessed Lord held His Humanity, not of the 
stronger, but of the weaker sex. The leading idea 
of Him is the patient sufferer, " the Lamb dumb 
before its shearers ;" — not till after His ascension 
into Heaven is He represented to us as "the Lion 
of the tribe of Judah." And it is for this among 
other reasons, that, while the Evangelists notice 
different parts of our Lord's history,— while two 
of them are wholly silent respecting His Infancy 
and Childhood, — and one almost silent respecting 
the Ministry in Galilee; they all agree in por- 
traying His Death with great minuteness. Not 
only was this Death the propitiation for the sins 
of the whole world, and therefore the most im- 
portant of all events to us, but also, viewing 
Christ merely as an Example, His Death expresses 
far more of His Divine Character than His Life. 
What should we know of Christ comparatively — 
how very imperfectly should we conceive of Him 
— if the narratives of the Cross were torn out of 
the Book of the Gospels? It was the Cross 
which (to use an expression we should iio\. ^wc^ 
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to use, unless an Apostle had led the way) per- 
fected the human character of our Lord ; for Gk)d 
"made the Captain of our Salvation perfect 
through sufferings," — not perfect in the sense of 
sinless, for that He was from His infancy up- 
wards, but perfect in the sense in which no one 
can be perfect who has not submitted to the 
discipline of trial. The spotless block of white 
marble may be perfect, in the sense of being 
without a flaw ; but it acquires a perfection of 
another sort when, after being shaped and 
chiselled, it is converted into a beautiful vase, fit 
for the palace of a monarch. The Lord, in virtue 
of His Humanity, had a will which shrunk from 
and deprecated suffering, — a will which we see 
in operation, when those words flow from Him 
in the garden, " Father, if it be possible, let this 
cup pass from Me." This will, however, was 
gradually brought round into complete acquies- 
cence with the higher will, — an acquiescence 
which expresses itself in that second cry, as re- 
corded by St. Matthew : " Father, if this cup may 
not pass from Me, except I drink it. Thy will 
be done." It was this acquiescence which gave to 
the human character of Christ, sinless all along, 
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an exquisitely finished perfection, and a certain 
beauty of maturity, which it had not before. 

It is to conformity with Him in this high 
acquiescence that He called His disciple, St. 
Peter, when He said to him, " Follow Me." He 
had told him that he should have scope to fol- 
low, in a suffering similar to His own (for St. 
Peter too should stretch forth his hands on the 
transverse beam of the cross), and now He tells 
him to copy His spirit in suffering, " Follow Me." 

And does He not tell us the same also ? If 
the words " Follow Me " were addressed specifi- 
cally to St. Peter, are there not words of precisely 
similar import addressed to all disciples to the 
end of time ? Do we not read, " If any man will 
come after Me, let him deny himself, and take up 
his cross daily, and follow Me ?" 

Ah! there is the word of which we are in 
search, to express the agency of the sufferer in 
this matter, — " take up his cross." It might not 
be very clear what the agency of a sufferer, pinned 
down perhaps to a bed of pain, — upon whom, 
possibly, silence is imposed, — could be. Such an 
one can do nothing in man's estimation, who 
looketh onlj on the outward appeaxauc^ \ \i^ m 
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God*s estimation, who looketh on the heart, he 
can do much. He has a moral choice left him,— 
a will. This will may aflBirm God's will, or reject 
it. While no option is left us as to hearing the 
cross, we may either take it up, or strive to push 
it oflF. We may, on the one hand, harbour the 
thought that we are hardly dealt with ; or, on 
the other, we may, by enforcing upon ourselves 
such considerations as that God is a tender 
Father, and never chastens but for our profit; 
that suffering is a medicine, remedial, though 
bitter; that we have deserved infinitely more 
than is ever laid upon us ; and that there is no 
real satisfaction for man except in conformity to 
the Divine Will, — ^bring round the mind to say 
sincerely (the highest point of perfection this, 
which human character can reach) : — 

" Lord my God, do Thou Thy holy will I 

I will lie still : 
1 will not stir, lest I forsake Thine arm, 

And break the charm, 
Which lulls me, clinging to my Father's breast, 

In perfect rest." 

Are we striving to bring our minds to this 
point, when, and as, God calls us to sufiTer ? Are 
we daily practising resigiiatioiL os opportunity 
offers ? By a patient aad loNm^ eii^\a»5tfifc ^\ 
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annoyances, are we preparing ourselves gradually 
for the discipline of trials ? Christ comes to us 
morning by morning to present to us, for the day 
then opening, divers little crosses, thwartingsof 
our own will, interferences with our plans, dis- 
appointments of our little pleasures. Do we kiss 
them, and take them up, and follow in His 
rear, like Simon the Cyrenian ? Or do we toss 
them from us scornfully, because they are so 
little; and wait for some great affliction to ap- 
prove our patience and our resignation to His 
Will ? Ah, how might we accommodate to the 
small matters of religion generally those words of 
the Lord respecting the children, "Take heed 
that ye despise not one of these little ones!" 
Despise not little sins; they have ruined many 
a souL Despise not little duties ; they have 
been to many a saved man an excellent disci- 
pline of humility. Despise not little temptations ; 
rightly met, they have often nerved the character 
for some fiery trial. And despise not little 
crosses ; for when taken up, and lovingly ac- 
cepted at the Lord's hand, they have made men 
meet for a great crown, even the crown of right- 
eousnas^ and life, which the Lord laatti ^itOTm&'i^ 
7 tbem that love 'Sim, 



CHAPTER X. 



OF RECREATION. 



" SBkctker ihtxtfoxt se eat, sst irink, sst tolmt»0elwr s«J)fl» 
tatMtai\it fltes at ®0i/'-— i Cor. x. 31. 

*' Ql T. JOHN" the Evangelist, as Cassian relates, 
^-J amusing himself with a tame partridge on 
" his hand, was asked by a huntsman how sucli 
" a man as he could spend his time in so unpro- 
" Stable a manner ; to whom St. John replied, 
" Why dost thou not carry thy bow always bent ? 
" Because, answered the huntsman, if it were 
" always bent, I fear it would lose its spring and 
" become useless. Be not surprised, then, replied 
" the Apostle, that I should sometimes remit a little 
" of my close attention of spirit to enjoy a little 
" recreation, that I may afterwards employ myself 
" more fervently in Divine contemplation." ^ 
Some persons might be disposed to think Ee- 

^ 8. Francois de Sales, Vic Bfewle. 
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creation too light a subject to be treated in a 
Work on Personal Religion. But let it be con- 
sidered that in the broad sense of the term (in 
which it embraces every species of refreshment 
bodily and mental) Eecreation must form an in- 
tegral part of human life. Human life, as a 
matter of fact, is made up of graver and lighter 
passages. There is no true portraiture of it which 
does not present ite reliefs and recreations 
alongside of its burdensome pressure and cares. 
Man's mind is so constituted, that even in the 
most afflictive circumstances it cannot be always 
on the strain; such a strain would ultimately 
break the mind. So it seeks and finds a safety- 
valve in the lighter passages of life, through 
which its natural elasticity (for it is wonderfully 
elastic) vents itself. But then, if this be the con- 
stitution of the human mind, and therefore of 
human life, which is but the development and 
expression of the human mind, our reliefs, no 
less than our burdens, must come within the 
scope of true religion. For there is no truth 
more certain than this, that religion is designed 
to leaven our wlioU life ; that no district of life, 
not a smgie waking hour, is to "be exdvjAfc^L i^ova. 
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its sanctifying influences. If Eecreation is a con- 
stituent part of life, Recreation must be capable 
of being sanctified. 

We do not give Eecreation too prominent a 
place in the religious system, when we say that 
it is for the mind what sleep is for the body of 
man. No man's body could long endure the 
stress and burden of daily life without sleep. And 
no man's mind could, as I have said, long endure 
any mental pressure without Recreation. It is 
wonderful what the body gains in sleep, far more 
than we are apt to suspect ; what gentle healing 
influences are ministered to the animal functions 
of this dull and heavy frame by that " soft nurse 
of nature," as our great poet so beautifully calls 
it. It is often said of infants and young children, 
that they grow much faster in an hour of sleep 
than in several waking hours, — the truth being, 
I suppose, that sleep is an imbibing of energy, 
and waking existence a waste or expenditure of 
it. And surely it is no less wonderful how much 
the mind, I do not say does, but may gain in Re- 
creation,— how rapid a growth in grace it may 
achieve when the harness of a regular pursuit is 
for a while lifted from off its neck, and leisure is 
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given to it to unbend itself at will. That Eecrea- 
tion is frequently and cruelly abused, and leisure 
allowed to degenerate into license, is no argument 
whatever against its possible utility. Sleep itself 
is not beneficial, but mischievous, if it be not well 
regulated. A man may easily have too much of 
it, — more than is good for him ; and the excess is 
not indifferent, — ^it is absolutely prejudicial. Ee- 
creation, like sleep, must be carefully regulated 
with a view to the great end which it is designed 
to subserve. There must be some amount of fore- 
thought as to the conduct of it, and of restriction 
upon its freaks and licenses, if it is to be attended 
with wholesome effects. Perhaps there are some 
of my readers who altogether resent the idea of 
such restriction ; who wish altogether to exempt 
Recreation from the interference of religious 
principle; who look to the little intervals and 
interstices of work as so much time which may 
be freely wasted, trifled away, frittered away, 
sinned away without compunction, flung reck- 
lessly into the great gulf of unredeemed possi- 
bilities. 

In censuring thoughts of this kind which may 
arise upon the subject, it is necessary to d\%eii\)'Wi^^ 
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what is true and just in them from what is radi- 
cally false and vicious. 

It is absolutely certain, then, that there is no 
single waking moment of our life which we can 
aflford to lose. Never was truer line written by 
any poet than that of Young, 

"... tHe man 

Is yet unborn who duly weighs an hour." 

Probably there is no such thing as an indiffer- 
ent moment, — a moment in which our characters 
are not being secretly shaped by the bias of the 
will, either for good or evil. It is a great mystery, 
but so it is, that our Eternity is suspended upon 
the manner in which we pass through a very short 
span of time. And, analogously, this very short 
span of time takes its complexion from the 
moments which go to make it up. If life itself 
be of such tremendous import, its constituent 
hours and minutes carmot be insignificant. All 
minutes must be made available ; not indeed avail- 
able in one particular form, not available in the 
way of work, but all available in the Service of 
God, to which both work and diversion may 
contribute. 

But it 18 possible that v^laat \a TCLoaxit by resists 
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ing the interference of religious principle with 
Eecreation, may be merely this, that Recreation 
will cease to be Recreation, if too much serious- 
ness of thought be thrown into it. And there 
is some amount of truth here, which we shall 
presently notice. Unbending no doubt must be 
unbending, if it is to answer its object. 

Let us first say something of the principle by 
which alone any Recreation can be sanctified, and 
then offer some advice on the forms which Re- 
creation may take. 

First, then, Recreation, like work, is to be 
engaged in with a view to God's glory : we are 
not to separate it even in idea from Him, but to 
bring it within the great scope of His service. 
This principle is distinctly enunciated in the 
words of the Apostle, — " Whether therefore ye eat, 
or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory 
of God." Eating and drinking, the taking of 
nourishment, is a species of Recreation, when that 
word is understood in its widest sense. To take 
nourishment is to refresh the body, even as to take 
Eecreation is to refresh the mind. If then the 
taking of nourishment may be made conducive to 
God's gloij, aud brought within the aco^e oi^\^ 
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Service, so also, without doubt, may the taking of 
Recreation. Let it be well settled in the mind 
then, as the first step, that our periods of relaxa- 
tion may have a religious significance and a re- 
ligious value; may be a means of religious improve- 
ment and of progress in the spiritual life, whose 
law is progress ; and this apprehension is of itself 
a point gained, although it be only an apprehension 
of the understanding, and not as yet the choice of 
the will. 

The great point, however, is that choice of the 
will, or intention of the heart ; — ^that we should 
be able to say mentally and cordially these words, 
or their equivalent : — " I have chosen the Service 
of Almighty God, in whatever position He pleases 
to place me, as the one object of my life. To this 
great object I have determined to devote all my 
faculties of body and soul. But then neither body 
nor soul can be sound or healthy without innocent 
Recreation. Innocent Recreation, therefore, I will 
have, — I take it as a matter of deliberate choice, 
not merely because it gratifies me, but chiefly be- 
cause it is subservient to my end." This is the 
only principle which can sanctify any action, be 
it grave or trivial 
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As to the diflferent forms of Eecreation, the 
foUowing suggestions may be offered :— 

1. First, of course, care must be taken that 
there may be nothing in them contrary to the 
Will and Word of God, — nothing which His Law 
condemns. Their being useful (in the ordinary 
sense of usefulness) is not here the question. It 
would be absurd to require of every kind of Ee- 
creation that it shall do some definite good to the 
minds and bodies of others. It is quite sufiBciently 
useful, if it refreshes our own minds and bodies, 
and. renders them more eflBicient instruments of 
the Divine Service. All besides this that can be 
required is, that it shall be innocent, — a form of 
diversion on which Holy Scripture lays no ban. 

2. But secondly, it does not foUow that because 
it is abstractedly innocent, and because, therefore, 
we may not presume to judge others for resorting 
to it, it is therefore allowable for ourselves. There 
are many amusements, which to the pure are pure, 
but which with persons whose imaginations have 
been fouled by evil, and evil which, it may be, 
they have not yet thoroughly outgrown, would 
stimulate bad passions, or at least throw serious 
temptations in their way. Let no man or woman 
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for the sake of a paltry amusement venture within 
arm's-length of a temptation. To do so were to 
turn into a mockery the daily petition which our 
Lord puts into our lips, — " Lead us not into temp- 
tation." By the slightest experience of the spiri- 
tual life, we gain some amount of knowledge of 
our moral temperament, just as by the experience 
of physical life we gain a knowledge of the kinds 
of food wholesome and imwholesome for us. Then 
this knowledge of our own moral temperament 
must be called into exercise, and acted upon, in 
judging what amusements are for ourselves per- 
missible. In the spiritual life, as in the physical, 
the unwholesome must be avoided. Each Chris- 
tian must be fully persuaded in his own mind of 
the innocence of those forms of Eecreation in 
which he indulges, not only to the world at large, 
but to himself in particular. If the circumstantials 
of any amusement are such as effectually to pre- 
clude secret Prayer, the realization of God's Pre- 
sence and the thought of our Lord's Passion, to us 
such amusement is forbidden, though Scripture 
may be silent upon it. Yet it is quite possible 
that our neighbour, whose mind is possessed of 
more recoUectedness and self-control than ours. 
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Dartake of it innocently. It is very neces- 
io remember this, because religious persons 
ery apt to judge and set at nought their 
ren for not being equally strict with them- 
\ in regard to amusements. If God's Word 
lot spoken on the subject, this is nothing 
nor less than sacrificing love to a Pharisaic 
g of self-gratulation that " we are not as 
men are." 

may seem a truism to say, and yet it cer- 
'- needs to be said, that the more amusing 
3ments are, the better. Busy lives have not 
for many; let such as are taken, then, be 
ughly refreshing. Yet what a perfect burden 
lany forms of so-caUed amusement ! or how 
J turn them into a burden by thoughtless- 
and negligence, and the evil habit of letting 
ement shift for itself, as if it were a thing 
-^orth caring for in a religious point of view ! 
ordinary Eecreation of ordinary persons very 
. resolves itself into conversation with friends 
mal acquaintance ; and there can be no doubt 
by taking a little pains with it, directing it 
^eresting channels, and by unselfish efforts to 
it vivacious, conversation may \)^ m-aAa 'Wi 
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brighten the mind very considerably, and to re 
lieve the pressure of the burdens of life. ** Iroi 
sharpeneth iron ; so a man sharpeneth the coun 
tenance of his friend." Yet how miserably stale 
flat, and unprofitable, how utterly devoid of th- 
salt of wit and wisdom are the conversations whicl 
often fill up the interstices of our time ! The tW' 
minds brought together for half-an-hour are Ilk 
two circles, which just touch in one point, an< 
then fly off each in its own orbit; there is n< 
manner of intersection, sympathy, or fellowship 
and the result is that what should be a relief be 
comes instantly a drudgery. What can be don< 
under such circumstances, where the persons acros 
whom we are thrown are hopelessly dull, irrespon 
sive, formal, or, it may be, vain, impertinent, o 
otherwise actively offensive ? Matters perhap 
may be somewhat mended by good humour ; an( 
if not, this must be taken as one of the petty trials o 
every-day life, which, like serious trials, gives scop 
for the exercise of Christ-like patience and sweet 
ness, and so for the elevation of our own spiritua 
character. That may seem to be a mind whoDj 
inaccessible to our view of things ; but it is well 
to remember that every human mind has some- 
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where within it a source of sympathy, if we did 
but know where to look for it, and an interest, if 
we could but find the clue to it. Possibly, as 
often happens in our intercourse with foreigners, 
it may be our own peculiarities which chill, and 
offend, and drive inward those whom we meet 
with. At all events an attempt to copy the mind 
of Christ and fulfil the Scriptural precept, " Be 
patient towards aU men," cannot fail of drawing 
down a blessing upon our own spirit — a far greater 
relief than that which could be found in the 
liveliest conversation. 

But to return to our immediate topic. How 
often is foreign travel, one of the best and most 
intelligent forms of Eecreation, turned from a 
pleasure into a burden by the silly, scrambling 
way in which it is embarked upon! No fore- 
thought is exercised on the subject ; there is no 
attempt at imity of method ; and both mind and 
body are exhausted instead of refreshed, by .flying 
about aU day long from cathedrals to cataracts, 
from museums to mountains, and from picture 
galleries to pinnacles of temples. Such Eecrea- 
tion to a great extent defeats its own end. Variety 
is, no doubt, one secret of mental relief •, but theix 
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even in the variety there should be a sort of 
method and unity of plan, lest it degenerate into 
mere distraction. And all distraction, that of 
pleasure as well as of business, is a burden to 
the mind. 

Lastly, although no doubt anything like severe 
application of the mind would interfere with the 
end of Eecreation, it is very much to be wished 
that a good education embraced some superficial 
and elementary knowledge of those lighter sub- 
jects of study, which, as they turn upon Nature, 
can be taken up and pursued wherever Nature is 
foimd. It is easy to speak contemptuously of 
superficial knowledge, — and if such knowledge flat- 
ters the owner into a conceit of his own wisdom, 
it is contemptible ; but a very slight intelligence 
on natural subjects — ^flowers, shells, trees^ the 
habits of birds, the habits of animals, the habits 
of insects, — may be at once a great relief to the 
mind and a rational interest. One of the saddest 
conditions of a human creature is to read God's 
Word with a veil upon the heart, to pass blind- 
folded- through all the wondrous testimonies of 
Sedeeming Love and Grace which the Holy Scrip- 
tores contain. And it is sad, also, if not actually 
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censurable, to pass blindfolded through the works 

of God, to live in a world of flowers, and stars, 

and sunsets, and a thousand glorious objects of 

iTature, and never to have a passing interest 

awakened by any one of them. It is a precept of 

the Divine Master's, occurring in the Sermon on 

the Mount, and therefore obligatory upon all His 

disciples, that we should " consider the lilies of 

the field." K Christians qualified themselves more 

for an interest in Nature by that which is essential 

to such interest, a slight knowledge of Nature, 

there would be among them much more purity, 

and therefore much more brightness and joyous- 

ness of mind. For Nature is God's pure work, 

unsullied by sin ; and therefore the study of it is 

a pure delight to those who love Him. 

Two obvious counsels may be given in con- 
clusion. 

a. All excess in recreations must be avoided. 
They are not, and must not be, regarded as the 
earnest business of life. The sign of the Cross, 
— ^the mark of self-denial and self-renunciation, 
— should be made upon each and all of them. 
Indeed this is as essential to the enjoying them 
as it is to their sanctification. An aixm^^TSieviJ^ 
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indulged too far soon cloys. It has not the spring 
in it which earnest work has. 

&, Secondly; our longer periods of leisure should 
always be made to pay to God the tax of addi- 
tional devotion. It is a heavenly thrift, and a 
great gain in the way of refreshment of mind, to 
make an hour of leisure an hour of communion 
with our Lord. We should see to it that, as our 
alms are proportioned to our superfluous sub- 
stance, so our prayers should be proportioned to 
our superfluous time. 

Finally ; let none think lightly of the subject 
we have treated in this Chapter. We have been 
really dealing with the question how the human 
mind may be preserved in health, vigour, and 
efficiency. What careful, discriminating, delicate 
treatment does this mind require at our hand, 
seeing that God puts upon it such overwhelming 
honour! Does He not propose to make it the 
Temple of His Holy Spirit, a house for His special 
indwelling, a spiritual sanctuary fragrant with the 
incense of Prayer ? If the constitution which He 
has given it is never thoughtfully studied, if from 
neglect or thoughtlessness we violate the laws 
which He has impressed upon it, may we not 
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seriously injure that which is destined to be an 
instrument of His Service and glory ? Lord, 
make us to hallow Thy House of Prayer. Make 
us jealous of the purity, vigour, energy of our own 
minds. And oh ! let Eecreation, as well as busi- 
ness, be so ordered, as to further instead of inter- 
rupting our communion with Thee. Teach us to 
turn it into fine gold of the altar by the purity of 
our intention in taking it, and to offer it unto 
Thee (for so only can any work of ours be accept- 
able), in the union of Thy Son's Merits and 
Passion. 
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CHAPTER I. 

On the wisdom and comfort of looking no fur- 
ther THAN THE PRESENT DAY IN OUR SERVICE OF 
GOD. 

*"SJt thxt i» faithfttl in that tohkh i» ltn»i i» itithtni td»a 

in tmwh." — Luke xvi. io. 

THE principle laid down in these words admits 
of many applications. One of them will 
form the subject of the present Chapter. 

We had occasion to remark recently that all 
growth proceeds from one nucleus, — forms round 
one centre. It is so in Nature, it is so in Grace, 
and it is so in study and the pursuit of knowledge. 
The first thing to be done by a person bent upon 
studying any large subject of human knowledge, 
such as History, or Jurisprudence, or Philosophy, 
or Divinity, is to limit the field of his researches, 
and draw a circle round it. In History, for ex- 
umple, the attacking universal Hiatorj m ^ "'^ 
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parts would make us miserable sciolists; we should 
take any well-defined period, to which we happen 
to be particularly drawn, and make all our studies 
gather round that period as their centre. Thence 
our researches may extend themselves into ad- 
jacent periods systematically and on principle; 
and the knowledge so acquired would he sound, 
not discursive. 

Now in so far as the practical life of Christianity 
is, or ought to be, the study of all of us, it is sub- 
ject to the same laws as other studies. Here, too, 
he who would make a solid progress will do well 
in a certain sense to limit the field. . In a certain 
sense, of course, it admits of no limitation. Tie 
Service of God must be co-extensive with our 

whole life, and reach over pur whole conEipass of 

J. 
duties, without a single exception. Still, in try- 
ing to fill this vast ar^a, we shall do well to begin 
from a centre and work outward. In Devotion 
and in Duty address yourself first to what \^ 
manageable, and distract not the mind, whose 
quietness is essential to progress, with too many 
calls at once. Collect all your energies in one 
quarter of the field, — ^whether it be the conflict 
with the besetting sin, oi the lealization of the 
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Presence of God, or of any other religious truth 
which has taken a strong hold upon the mind ; 
and try to occupy that comer effectively. Be 
faithful in that which is least ; and gradually the 
area of God's Service shall for thee extend itself, 
and thou shalt be faithful in much. 

Now it shall be the object of the present Chapter 
to show how this principle is capable of applica^ 
tion to our Time. 

God has divided for us our time into periods. 
Our life has, by His appointment, something like 
the hands of a clock, or the stroke of a bell, to 
mark its progress. I am not speaking of artificial 
divisions of Time, like the hour or the week. ThQ 
hour is an arbitrary division of man's making. 
The day might be divided into three hours, or 
four, or nine, as easily as into twelve. The week, 
or rather the seven-day week, is indeed of Divine 
aj^intment; but it too, like the hour, is arbi- 
ta^ and artificial,-and has nothing in Nature 
corresponding to it. The Eomans had eight-day 
weeks, and other nations may have divided their 
month after other fashions, into sets of six days, 
or four days, or three. But I am speaking now 
of the natural divisions of Time,- maik^^i \i^ ^Xi'^ 
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movements of the heavenly bodies, — ^by the cir- 
cuit of the earth round the sim, the moon round 
the earth, and by the earth's revolution on its 
own axis. The year, the month, and the day are 
God*s divisions of Time, and they are divisions 
inherent in the constitution of the world, — divi- 
sions having an outward visible sign on the face 
of Nature to mark them. 

Now of these periods, — the day, the month, the 
year, which enter into the composition of every 
man's lifetime, — ^the day is the least. The day is 
the least in point of duration ; but it may be also 
said with truth of the day that it is the rudiment 
of the whole. The day is a life in little, a minia- 
ture life. Let a convex mirror be suspended over- 
head in a room, so as to form a small angle with 
the wall : you will see the whole room in it, 
wide as it may be, with all the details of the fur- 
niture, and all the company. And how is this % 
Every object is, of course, greatly reduced in size, 
so that every square yard of space in the room 
appears as a square inch of space, or less, on the 
mirror. Still there is nothing which finds its 
place in the room, which does not also find a 
proportionate place on tlve mixtat. ?>ci ifc is with 
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the day and the lifetime. ITie day is the con- 
vex mirror of the life. Do you desire a summary 
estimate of a man's whole character, as it will 
appear upon a calm review after he is laid in his 
coffin ? Study him for a day only, from his rising 
to his lying down ; and it is enough : the germs 
of the life are in the day ; and that microscopic 
view, aided by a little effort of imagination, puts 
you in possession of the whole truth respecting 
hinL Is it not written, "He that is faithful in that 
which is least is faithful also in much: and he that 
is unjust in the least is unjust also in much ? " 

But before I enter more in detail into the 
miniature character of the day, and the help which 
we may derive from the due consideration of this 
character, I will point to those passages of Holy 
Scripture which imply that, in God's design, the 
day is the rudiment of the whole life, — a little life 
in itsel£ 

First, then, the Christian's store of provisions 
for his journey is meted out to him day by day ; 
which implies that in God's estimate a day is a 
complete cycle, a little life in itself. On what 
principle does our Lord teach us to pray, " Give 
us day hy day our daily bread ? " Why are we 
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implicitly directed to come again another morning, 
and yet another and another, for our supplies ? 
Why not pray compendiously and once for all, 
Give me bread. Lord, dnring the term of my life ? 
Why, but because another day is not so much 
another stage in the pilgrimage, as actually an- 
other pilgrimage, in itself complete, without any 
consideration of what went before, or what is to 
follow after ? I know not whether I may live to 
see another day. If, therefore, bread for a whole 
lifetime were given to me to-day, it might be 
superfluous, it might be more than was needed 
And to pray for more than we need, would be in- 
consistent with the sobriety which should charac- 
terize prayer. 

Again ; — as the Christian's provisions are meted 
out by the day, so his thoughts are to have the 
same limit, — ^his anxieties (blessed be God .9 are 
to be bounded by the horizon of nightfalL Sweet 
and solemn are those words, — I know not whether 
more sweet, or more solemn, — " Take no thought 
for the morrow, for the morrow shall take thought 
for the things of itself; sufficient unto the day is 
the evil thereof." Observe that our Lord does not 
tell us to take no thought fox tTiis d(i%\ rather 
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perhaps He implies that we should do so. Cer- 
tainly it would be well to do so in matters spiri- 
tuaL It would be well if, in the freshness of the 
morning hour, we were to arrange our engage- 
ments, as far as possible, with a little forethought 
and discretion, and make up the plan of our day 
.till bed-time. " Such a quarter of an hour in the 
course of to-day may be gained for the highest of 
all purposes ; — I must work hard beforehand to 
gain it. I shall have to encounter such and such 
a temptation, — I must be on the watch for it. 
This hour I shall be alone, — I must guard my 
thoughts; the next I shall be in company, — I must 
guard my tongue. A little contrivance and 
arrangement here and there may redeem time, — I 
must see whether the arrangement cannot be 
made." All this is consideration beforehand, — 
is thoughtfulness ; but it is not the thoughtful- 
ness which the Lord forbids, — for it lies within 
the horizon of to-day. What He does forbid, and 
what unhappily it is very hard to check in one's- 
self, is the previous contemplation and adjustment 
of difficulties, which stretch into that unknown to- 
morrow, which belong not to the cycle of the, pre- 
sent dj^y. We are always for .flymg ott icckeoi^'^S^ 
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to contingencies, things which are to happen by 
and by, and may never happen ; Christ is always 
for recalling ns to that which lies under our hands. 
Again. Our purposes are to be limited by the 
same horizon which determines our duties, our 
provisions, and our anxieties ; or rather, if we 
listen to the literal wording of Scripture, by an 
horizon still more limited. " Go to now, ye that 
say. To-day or to-morrow we will go into such a 
city, and continue there a year, and buy, and sell, 
and get gain : whereas ye know not what shall be 
on the morrow. For what is your life ? It is 
even a vapour, which appeareth for a little time, 
and then vanisheth away. For that ye ought to 
say. If the Lord will, we shall live, and do this or 
that." A precept than which scarcely any may 
be more cheaply fulfilled in the letter, while it is 
perhaps the most arduous of all God's precepts to 
fulfil in spirit and in truth. Surely it is not to 
be fulfilled by the mere use of the words, " please 
God," or of the letters D.V., when we speak of our 
future prospects ; but by a deep inner conscious- 
ness that the future is wrapped in utter uncer- 
tainty, — that we can see no further than to what 
Jiea under our hand, — and that even the cycle o£ 
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the present day embraces more time than we have 
any right to calculate upon. There may be trials 
awaiting me in the vista of the future, trials 
threatening to come to-morrow, or the day after 
to-morrow, or a week hence, or a month hence, — 
I have simply nothing to do with them at present. 
God requires my services day by day, and will 
graciously recompense me day by day, if I am true 
to Him, and lead me on day by day, and give me 
the support of a day in its day, and the grace of 
a day in its day. And surely a day is not a long 
time to endure, — ^there are not so many hours 
between rising up and lying down, but that I 
could manage, if I really prayed and really strove, 
to be watchful, and pure, and self-denying, and 
zealous in my work, and punctual in my devotions. 
Come, now, does not it look very practicable ; 
really a thing that may be done, and done by 
the humblest? Then why should we not begin to- 
morrow ? Why should we not spend to-morrow 
better than we have ever spent a day in our life ? 
Why should we not lay our plans for doing so 
this evening ? 

Thus it has been shown from Holy Scripture 
that the day is the divinely-conatitvxt^^i ^X^-ONfc^ 

VOL. II, \ 
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of the life of man, — ^the element for which, he is 
furnished, and beyond which he need look no 
further. In short, a day is, as I said before, a 
miniature life. And now let us draw out this 
position in detail 

First The morning hour is a minicUv/re of 
yovih. We know how much depends on the 
shape and complexion which the human charac- 
ter takes in youth, — how comparatively excep- 
tional a case it is that a godless and irreligious 
youth is succeeded by piety in mature age, — ^how 
all-important it is that the influences of Divine 
Grace should be fused into the character when it 
is plastic, and before it has crystallized. Nor can 
the importance of the morning hour be overrated. 
That the period immediately after rising should 
be scrupulously consecrated to God, — ^that the 
earliest thoughts of the day should be filled with 
God, — that the homage of self-dedication should 
be renewed before starting on another pilgrimage, 
— that we should listen to His small voice of 
warning and encouragement as it issues from the 
pages of His written Word, — all this is so essen- 
tially bound up with the peace and holiness of 
the day, that one might almost say the two are 
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inseparable. The tone of sentiment and feeling 
maintained throughout the day is sure to take its 
colouring from that morning hour. 

Secondly, Youth passes away, and the earnest 
work of life begins ; the profession or trade is 
entered upon. And, in like manner, the morning 
prime comes to a close ; the worship of God is 
completed, and the service of God — that is, work, 
the work of our calling — begins. Do it with all 
thy might, man, for it is the business which 
thy Father hath given thee to do. Do it with all 
thy might ; if thou must work the work of Him 
that sent thee while it is day ; the night cometh 
when no man can work. Thou art to be in thy 
work a ftt/xiyr^s Scov, — copyist, imitator of God. 
Now whatever God does. He does perfectly. If 
it be but the creation of a leaf or a flower, it is 
done in such a manner as that the most minute 
and microscopic examination only serves to bring 
out fresh beauties. Strive to do thy work in 
such a manner. Let it be thy earnest effort, that 
he who looks into it shall find no flaw. Let 
the thing not only be done, but be done gracefully 
and ornamentally, as far as may be. It is a great 
and precious thought that God may \i^^\^^^^\s^ 
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service done with the whole soul, and with strict 
punctuality and conscientiousness. 

Thirdly. The age of man passes on, and real 
trials have to be grappled with, when life is 
mounting now to its noontide. Narrow circum- 
stances, sickness, bereavement, — the manifold 
snares of the great world, the lures of ambi- 
tion, or sensuality, or covetou^ness, beset the man 
on all sides. These great trials of faith and 
patience find themselves represented in miniature 
in the little crosses, ruggednesses, unpleasant col- 
lisions of one day's walk Temptations in the 
heat of conversation to overstate things, or to 
use acrimonious language, or to throw out (for 
the sake of amusement) words bordering on the 
profaue, — ^temptations to lose one's temper,— ^to 
indulge appetite in eatiog, — ^to resign one's-selfto 
calls of ease and sloth, or to harbour thoughts 
of impurity ; — ^all this is the miniature crucible 
in which day by day the faith and patience 
of God's children are tried and approved. Often 
the noontide sun waxes hot upon them^ The 
bright promise of the morning is overclouded. 
There are fightings without, and fears vithin, 
oppositions, vexations, aniioyaacesi, anxieties, ap- 
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prehensions. It is painful to thwart natural in- 
clinations^ as a Christian must do several times in 
each day : it is called in Scripture " crucifixion of 
the flesh ;" and crucifixion cannot but be painful. 
But comfort thee, faithful soul I — the night is 
coming, when, if thou wilt endure patiently at 
present, the fever-fit of passion, or excitement, or 
anxiety shall have worn off, and the Saviour shall 
fold thee under His wing, and thou shalt sit down 
under His shadow with great delight. 

" Be the day weary, or be the day long, 
At length it ringeth to EveDSong." 

So sang the Fathers of the Eeformation in a time 
of sore distress, when the fires of persecution raged 
fiercely around them, and God's Truth in their 
persons was hated, himted down, and trodden 
under foot : a sweet strain, and which well may 
have nerved a Christian man to dare and endure 
all things. Fierce glows the noontide sun of per- 
secution ; but man's power has a limit ; and suf- 
fering, however protracted, must have a hmit, and 
even martyrdom itself is but light affliction, when 
set in the balance against '' the rest that remaineth 
for the people of God." And as at the close of 
the most wearisome day is lieatdi ^'^ \xi\\.^vis5L 
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tinkling bell, which calls Christians to Prayer, and 
the Evensong is poured forth at the Saviour's feet, 
and He bestows His vesper blessing " ere repose 
our spirits seal," — so it shall be yet a little while, 
and then we shall hear His voice calling us to 
His Bosom with a " Come, ye blessed," and shall 
answer in accents of well-grounded hope and lofty 
praise, and shall share the rest of those who sleep 
in Jesus. 

Well, the prospect of the evening hour of com- 
munion with God may equally serve to nerve us 
to a manful endurance. A holy calm will hover 
round that evening hour; light and music will 
then break out upon the soul, if the testimony of 
conscience be such, that upon the whole we can 
rejoice in it. Have I endured to-day in the hour 
of temptation? have I worshipped God in my 
closet ? served Him in my work ? obeyed Him in 
my trials ? If not altogether as might be wished, 
still perhaps a shade better than yesterday, — at all 
events, there is His boundless Love in Christ; 
waiting to bless me without money, and without 
price, and to blot out all transgressions. So, saith 
the Lord of the Vineyard, " call the labourer and 
give him his hire." Let \na \iit^ \i^ ^<^ ^^aa 
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which passeth understanding, which the world can 
neither give nor take away. Let him be sealed 
with the Saviour's blessing, and sleep under His 
wing. 

Lastly, Death ; — It is an old tale, how Death 
is miniatured in sleep. Both are lying down 
shrouded in a darkened chamber, where the stir 
of life is hushed, and the light of life does not 
penetrate. And from both there shall be an 
awaking ; — for " I believe in the Eesurrection of 
the Body." I believe that, as the stir in the house 
begins again with the dawn, — so, when the present 
Economy shall have run its course, those dreary 
abodes which the cypress and the yew over- 
shadow, shall be peopled with life, and resound 
with Hallelujahs. 

Such is the analogy between Human Life and 
the day, which results from the fact that one is 
the rudiment of the other. Now let us avail our- 
selves of this fact in the conduct of our spiritual 
life. In place of that constant reaching forward 
into the future of Time which characterizes the 
natural man, let us devote ourselves to doing in 
the faith and fear of God the duti^^ ^\i\OcL e."^ 
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for immediate discharge, and to meeting in His 
strength the temptations which to-day are immi- 
nent. Let onr horizon of forethought and care in 
things spiritual, as well as in things natural, he 
nightfalL To coin afresh an old proverb, which 
is homely to vulgarity, — a coinage, by which it 
would gain much in moral value, as well as in 
gracefulness, — ^" Let us take care of the days, and 
the years will take caie of themselves." 

But, alas ! in the minds of many readers there 
rises up the discouraging thought, so paralysing 
to effort, that already numerous days have dropped 
away into the gulf of unreclaimed possibilities, 
like the autumn leaves of trees which grow on 
the brink of a deep and dark ravine ; and that on 
each of them, even though they have been spent 
in secular activities, and in eager running to and 
fro in quest of worldly wealth or worldly distinc- 
tion, might be inscribed (like oracles upon the 
Sibylline leaves) the motto which poor Hugh 
Grotius deemed appropriate to his whole life : " I 
have wasted my life in laboriously doing nothing 
at all" Nothing have we done for God in those 
days, nothing in the work of our salvation ; and 
all beside that man can do \a NWiitY. B^ it so. 
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But the Gospel, the Good News from Heaven, is 
not without hope for us, nor without that which 
is inseparable from hope, a new spring of energy. 
Although in the system of the Natural Life of 
man, Time past can never be recalled, there is 
such a thing in the Economy of Grace as " re- 
deeming the time." When our works are done 
with a full faith in the pardoning, restoring Love 
of Christ, with an ardent enthusiastic desire to 
please Him, and yield Him all the little miserable 
tribute that we can, — when consciousness of past 
falls and neglected opportunities redoubles our 
energy,— when, like Peter, plunging into the 
water to meet his Lord, we bum with desire to 
show Him that we love Him more than those, 
who have not wounded Him so deeply, — then in 
those days of vigorous Christian impulse we re- 
deem the time, and Gx)d restores to us the years 
which the locust of self-indulgence or irreligious 
toil has eaten. 

lift up, then, the hands that hang down, and 
the feeble knees 1 God gives us more days still, 
— gives them surely that they may be redeemed, 
not that they may follow their predecessors into 
the dark myine of unreclaimed oppox\)\m\\Afts». \1 j 
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He lightens our darkness once again, a fresh dawn 
to-morrow will sufifuse itself over the face of Na- 
ture. My reader, why should it not be a dawn 
of spiritual life, and hope, and energy in thy 
breast, — a dawn which shall shine more and more 
unto the perfect day, — the day of consummated 
holiness and endless enjoyment. 



CHAPTER II. 

ON UNITY OF EFFORT IN THE SERVICE OF GOD. 

" Wxon axt actzfvd anb ixonbltb tihovA mans tH«i0« : hut 
mu thing i« netbfni.*'— Luke x. 41, 42. 

WHAT a depth is there, combined with what 
a simplicity, in the words of our Blessed 
Lord ! On a very fair and bright day, we some- 
times see the sea at the distance of a few boat's- 
lengths from the shore so perfectly clear, that we 
can literally count the pebbles at the bottom. If 
we were to throw ourselves out of the boat, we 
should find that we were strangely deceived as to 
the depth of that water. Its crystal clearness has 
made us think it much shallower than in truth it 
is, and we should find ourselves, to our surprise, 
far out of our depth in it. So it is with the 
maxims of Holy Scripture in general; but spe- 
cially with those gracious sayings which feU from 
tha lips of the Incarnate Wisdom. S>o ^\tk^^ 
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that % child cui undeisuxid them, they are at the 
same time so profocnd, that the intellect of the 
m<^ highly gifted and highly cultirated philoso- 
pher cannot fathcon them. The principles asserted 
in them, while peifectly plain and intdligible, 
admit of an infinite vanety of applications to the 
conduct of life ; applications which the spiritual 
mind is instnicted by God to make for itself. 

,One great secret of success in the Christian 
warfare is qnietness of mind. Without interior 
peace, there is no such thing as true Beligion. 
The peace, which by simple fEuth in Christ the 
conscience obtains, is the first step in Sanctifica- 
tion. All Christian virtue is built upon that 
foundation, — ^" Therefore being justified by fedth, 
we have peace with God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ." And stiU through our whole couise, 
Christ's Blood of Atonement and His life of per- 
fect Righteousness are the great fountains of peace 
which travel with us, just as the stream, which 
flowed from the smitten Rock, followed Israel in 
their pilgrimage. But, if we are to have success 
in the pursuit of holiness, and in meeting our 
spiritual foes, there must be peace not only in the 
consciousnesa of our acceptancft^XswX. ^^«jcq also in 
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eflforfe and endeavour. The area of holiness is a 
very wide area ; and by attempting to fill it all at 
once, we may overtax our resources, waste our 
strength, and throw ourselves out of heart. 

We will, therefore, in this Chapter offer some 
remarks on the principle of spiritual policy which 
we should adopt, if we desire successfully to meet 
that discouragement which results from distrac- 
tion of mind. The principle is thus given us by 
our Blessed Lord, — " One thing is needfuL" And 
this, among various other applications of it, all 
equally wholesome and wise, we interpret to mean, 
— " Let there be one idea at the foundation of 
your spiritual character, roimd which that char- 
acter forms itself: let one single principle be the 
foundatioa of all your obedience to God's com- 
mandments. You will never succeed, whUe you 
are paying equal attention at one and the same 
tiine to every department of the Divine Law." A 
speculative difficulty will perhaps be felt here, 
which it is well to encounter at the outset. 

Are we not bound, it may be asked, to strive 
after the fulfilment of all God's commandments ? 
Does not the holy Psalmist say, " Then shall I 
not be ashamed, when I have respect uiA^ allTiK^ 
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commandments ?" If therefore any one should 
advise us to fasten our attention principally upon 
one of these commandments, is he not relaxing 
the stringency of the Divine Law, and imposing 
upon us a single obligation, where God has im- 
posed upon us many ? This reasoning is very 
plausible, but not really sound. 

The heathen philosopher, Aristotle, speaking of 
mere natural virtues, points out that they are so 
linked together, that if a man possessed one virtue 
in absolute perfection, he must perforce possess 
the rest. And a similar remark may be made re- 
specting the graces of the Christian character. 
They hang together more or less, and one draws 
another in its train. We may see an instance of 
this in St. Paul's inspired panegjrric on Charity. 
Read carefully through all the features of Charity, 
which he portrays in that grand chapter, and 
you will find yourself often crying out, "Why, 
this is not charity at all which he is describing, 
but some other grace, to which we give a distinct 
name." For instance, " Charity is not puffed 
up." This seems rather an attribute of Humility 
than of Charity. Again : " Charity doth not be- 
have itself unseemly ;" ie., shows taste and tact 
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in finer points of conduct. This sounds rather 
like Courtesy than like Charity. But yet the 
inspired Apostle is not wandering from his point. 
Love has the closest connexion with humility and 
courtesy, so that perfect love can never exist with- 
out either. Every breach of love in the world is 
due more or less to pride. "Whence come all 
wranglings, jars, and discords, but from a secret 
feeling that a certain precedence and certain 
rights are our due, and a determination always to 
stand upon those rights, and never to waive that 
precedence ? Strike at the root of this feeling in 
the heart, and you strike at the root of every 
quarrel; or, in other words, secure humility in 
any mind of man, and you secure love, at least on 
its negative side. The case is the same with 
courtesy. Perfect love would involve perfect 
courtesy ; that is to say, a nice sense of pro- 
priety in our intercourse with others, and a deli- 
cacy of feeling towards them. So far as any one 
is defective in this perfect courtesy, he wants one 
of the finer features of love. 

Again : it is the law of the natural characters of 
all of us that one particular feature or class of fea- 
tures stands out prominently, and g^vea it^^ ^qvcl- 
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plexion to the whole character. We maybe quite 
sure that our spiritual charactera wiU form them- 
selves in the same way. They will have a per- 
vading colour, they wiU manifest a particular 
leaning, whether we wish it or not. Our minds 
are so constituted that each feature of them can- 
not be equally developed. If or indeed is it con- 
sistent with God's design in regard to His Church 
that it should be so. That design includes variety 
of mind. As each stone has its place in an arch, 
and no one stone will fit into the place of another, 
so the mind of each Christian, with its various 
moral and intellectual endowments, has its pecu- 
liar place and its appropriate functions in the vast 
Temple of the Church of Christ. 

St. Peter, St. Paul, and St. John were equally 
good Christians ; but the mind of the first did not 
adapt itself easily to the evangelization of the 
Gentiles ; that of the second was not contempla- 
tive ; that of the third had no high gifts of ad- 
ministration and rule, though it was endowed with 
a marvellous insight. It is the Lord's design now, 
as it was then, that His different servants should 
exhibit different graces of the Christian oharacter ; 
SLnd we shall do weU in framing our minds to the 
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holiness which He requires, to frame them with 
reference to His design, and with the eye con- 
stantly fixed upon it. 

But again ; and this has a most important bear- 
ing on the question at issue ; — all growth proceeds 
upon the principle which we are recommending. 
Natural growth means the gathering together of 
particles of matter round a single nucleus, which 
nucleus appropriates and assimilates those par- 
ticles. If we take a small fragment of the blossom 
of a flower, and examine it with a powerful micro- 
scope, we shall see that it consists of a series of 
colour-cells, ranged in perfect order (like the cells 
in a honeycomb, or the stones in a tessellated 
pavement), which contain the pigment of the 
flower. Originally there was but one single cell, 
containing the vital principle of the whole flower; 
but as the germ was fed by the dews and rains 
of heaven, and by the moisture of the earth, it 
gathered to itself particles from the elements 
which surrounded it, and gradually formed a 
daughter cell, and then another, and another, 
until the whole resulted at length in this magni- 
ficent mosaic of cells, so far superior to any pave- 
ment which King Solomon had in. \vv.^ ^^^^^. <5i^ 
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even in his temple. Well, spiritual growth pro- 
ceeds by the same rule as natural; it is for the 
most part a development out of one sentiment, 
an accretion round the nucleus of one idea. It 
is our part to watch this law of our minds, and to 
endeavour by prayer and forethought, and wise 
effort, to turn it to accoimt. 

Now, practically, how is this to be ? 

1. There can be no doubt that the besettiiig 
sin or fault, if any one is prominent, should be 
the first quarter in which the Christian should 
turn his thoughts, and prayers, and efforts. His 
particular shortcoming is an indication, by (Jod 
in what part of the field his work lies. Having 
ascertained, then, his besetting sin (and we gave 
directions for doing this in a preceding Chapter), 
let him set himself as his main business, dismiss- 
ing other matters for the present, however inter- 
esting to his curiosity, or attractive to his tast^, 
to adopt a course of life wholly contrary to it in 
thought, word, and deed. Let the main tenor of 
his life be a continual prayer and struggle in God's 
strength against this one sin. And he will find 
ere long that other graces are forming in his mind, 
besides that which he liaa ae^t Tairaself specially to 
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cultivate. This perhaps may be the explanation 
of the phenomenon, which puzzles us in many 
Scripture characters, — ^that they fail signally in 
the very grace which they most especially illus- 
trat-e. The truth may be, that this was originally 
the very weak point of their character, — that 
Moses, for example, was by nature impatient and 
irritable ; but that waging special war against this 
sin, he became by grace the meekest of men, though 
nature broke out again when he was tried with 
unusual severity at Meribah. 

At all events it is certain that " the one thing 
needful " for those beset with any moral and spi- 
ritual infirmity, is to rid themselves of it, root- 
ing it, as far as possible, out of their hearts, with 
loathing and abhorrence. UntQ this is achieved, 
there is no business for them of equal import- 
ance. 

2. But supposing that, on a survey of our char- 
acter, it should not appear that any one fault or 
sin has a greater prominence than another (though 
this will rarely be the case), we may then set our- 
selves to choose, according to our own inclina- 
tions, some broad Scriptural principle which may 
be made the foundation of our w\io\^ ^-^ycs^?^^ 
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character. We may devote our life, or at all 
events some period of it, to the cultivation and 
illustration of one particular grace. Let me give 
one or two examples. " Hallowed be Thy Name," 
is the earliest petition of the Lord's Prayer. We 
conclude that the hallowing of the name of God 
is the object which sliould lie nearest to the heart 
of a. true Christian. Now let us take this to 
ourselves as our rule of life, — devote ourselves 
steadily, for a longer or shorter period, to the ful- 
fibnent of this duty as the " one thing needful" 
Let us set ourselves to hallow God's Word, by 
never introducing it lightly in conversation, or 
using it to point a jest, however innocent, and by 
always lifting up our heart for divine illumina- 
tion while we read it, thus practically placing a 
difference between it and other books. Let us 
set ourselves to hallow the congregation of Christ's 
Church, by never joining in Public Warship with- 
out calling seriously to mind that He is in the 
midst of us. Let us set ourselves to hallow God's 
Temjple, which is our body, by tliinking much of 
the consecration which it (no less than the soul) 
has received in Baptism, and by carefully separat- 

• 

^^g it, by means of abstm^T^e.^,\^ ^^^d be, from all 
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approaches to impurity. And finally, let us set 
ourselves to counteract in our own minds the 
mischief, incident to a controversial age, of dis- 
cussing religious subjects of the gravest moment 
with a certain flippant fluency. The practice of 
interlarding conversation with oaths is now hap- 
pily almost extinct ; but the levity and irrever- 
ence which gave rise to it may show itself in other 
forms, and often does show itself even among re- 
ligious people. We may bandy the Sacred Name 
about in a theological argument, and discuss topics 
into which angels fear to intrude, in the rash and 
hasty way in which Uzzah handled the ark, and 
with as little awe upon our spirits. Other details 
in the application of the principle will suggest 
themselves, into which I need not enter. 

Or we might attempt to make poverty of spirit 
— ^the subject of the first Beatitude — the leading 
thought of our religious character. We might set 
ourselves to cultivate this grace as the " one thing 
needful," by meditating frequently on our misery 
and wretchedness, on our shameful and numerous 
falls, on the repeated failure of our resolutions, on 
the subtle and powerful enemies by which we are 
surrounded^ watched, and opposed, aiiA. o\i ^Ocife 
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far greater progress in grace which others have 
made, with advantages much inferior to our own. 
Also by welcoming humiliations, and mortifica- 
tions of our vanity, whether great or small, and 
blessing God for them, as bitter but wholesome 
medicines suitable to our malady. By frankly 
confessing to our intimate friends, where it can 
be done discreetly and without risk of harm to 
them, the more flagrant evils of our life, with an 
entire willingness to lie as low in their eyes as we 
do in God's. By constantly calling to mind and 
acknowledging before God that as for the gifts 
which we hold of Him, they are but gifts, and 
entaQ responsibilities without giving any cause 
for glorying; and that the grace which is in us 
is grace, that is, free favour shown to the unde- 
serving, and that our very correspondence to grace 
comes of this free favour, and not of any good 
thing which dwelleth in us. 

Having chosen our principle, whatever it be, 
it will be part of the business of every morning 
to anticipate the occasions on which it may be 
brought into exercise, and to seek the help of our 
Lord, that we may be faithful when those occa- 
sions arise ; and it will be ^axt of the business of 
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every evening to examine our consciences in re- 
ference to this one needful thing, and ascertain 
by a searching inquiry how the resolution has 
been kept. 

It will be well to say, in conclusion, one word 
of advice as to the sort of principle which it is 
desirable to choose for the piurpose of building 
upon it a holy life. Choose not, then, too narrow 
a principle, — ^by which I mean one which gives 
no scope for exercise or trial, except on rare occa- 
sions. Suppose, for example, that submission to 
the will of God under the loss of friends were 
chosen as the principle. There is not here room 
enough for every-day practice. Bereavement, 
much as it behoves us to conduct ourselves well 
when it does come, is of rare occurrence. 

On the other hand, too broad a principle will 
destroy the unity of aim and endeavour which is 
recommended. Too broad a principle is in fact 
more principles than one, and so defeats the end. 
For which reason, if the principle fixed upon be 
very broad, it will be wise to narrow it a little in 
the earlier stages of the spiritual life, that our 
attention may not be distracted and our resolve 
enfeebled^ by multiplicity of detail* ^o\» oS. q,qn»l's.^ 
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that we may excuse ourselves from the obligation 
of any part of God's Law; but that unity of effoi-t 
in striving after its obsei^vance, the setting before 
us one thing as for the time supremely needful, 
is the true secret of keeping it at alL 

Finally, choose a principle to which your mind 
is naturally drawn when in a right frame. We 
are all attracted by different lines of thought in 
religion, and no man has a right to impose upon 
his neighbour his own line. If you read the 
Scriptures daily with prayer, simplicity, and 
thoughtfulness, it cannot fail that some of the 
thoughts which arise upon them will be made to 
breathe and burn in your heart. So came home 
the words of Jesus to the disciples on the road to 
Emmaus, while He talked with them by the way, 
and while He opened to them the Scriptiu'es. 
Consider, when you receive these inspirations, 
whether they may not be given for some special 
purpose; whether they may not take shape in 
some definite practical resolve. 

We have pointed out one method of obviating 
those distractions which are so baffling to Chris- 
tian progress, and we will end by a general counsel 
to cultivate quietness oi TarndL Va. ^\L otlier ways 
as -weYL as in this. "Sever »\iaXi^^ ^XXaJoiXi^VOcL- 
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ness, so long as we are careful and troubled about 
many things. Cares and anxieties, even of a 
spiritual character, must be thrown upon God; 
the mind must be absolutely unburdened of them ; 
and we must leave our Father to provide for them, 
when the need arises. If business presses, one 
thing must be done at a time, well rather than 
rapidly, and whatsoever affair is not immediately 
imminent, must be left to settle itself as best 
it may. Scruples of conscience, those great foes 
of progress, must be overcome by taking a healthy 
and manly view of the duties of religion, by fixing 
our minds upon its great essentials, and some- 
times by communicating the case to a discreet 
and pious adviser. But sins, — actual and humb- 
ling falls, — may not these legitimately distress and 
harass the mind, and make the hands hang down, 
and palsy the knees ? No ; not if the true policy 
in such cases is rightly understood. Take the 
fall as another impressive lesson of the utter 
vanity of self-reliance, and the utter depravity 
of thy own nature. Go straight to the Good 
Physician, whose doors are always open, and ask 
Him to heal thy guilt with His blood, thy fallen 
will with Wis Grace. Never did 7pe.\,\\)\o\vKt ^Y^ ^ 
to Him for bodily healing ^vTao tailed \»o o^Xalvs^.'-^ 
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Is it conceivable that He will be less gracious, 
when we come to Him to sue for the supply of 
our spiritual wants ? Who put it into our heaxts 
to sue ? Who draws us to His footstool ? Who 
but Himself? And wiU He reject the prayer of 
His own instigation ? 

" How shall our Divine Shepherd, who followed 
after His lost sheep for three-and-thirty years 
with loud and bitter cries through that painful 
and thorny way, wherein He spilt His heart's 
blood, and laid down His life, — ^how shall He re- 
fuse to turn His quickening glance upon the poor 
sheep which now follow Him with a desire, though 
sometimes faint and feeble, to obey Him? If 
He ceased not to search most diligently for the 
blind and deaf sinner, the lost piece of money of 
the Gospel, till He found him ; can He abandoa 
one who, like a lost sheep, cries and calls piteously 
upon His Shepherd? If the Lord knocks con- 
tinually at the heart of man, desiring to enter and 
sup there, and to communicate to it His gifts, 
who can believe that when that heart opens and 
invites Him to enter. He will turn a deaf ear to 
the invitation, and refuse to come in ?"^ 

^ The /Spiritual Combat, (^[iiai-^, "m. 



CHAPTER III. 

OF THE WAY IN WHICH WE SHOULD SEEK TO 

EDIFY OTHERS. 

" Iptt ^xror Ufiht »o »hxtu btfott xatn, that tlug timg »u 
itt keabttt."— Matt. v. i6. 

NOTHING is a more sure and regular iiidica- 
tion of the^birth of true religion in the 
heart, than the presence there of a desire to do 
good. Desire to do good is " the spot of God's 
Children," — the spot which the inward operation 
of His Grace throws out upon the surface of the 
moral constitution. No devout man ever lacked 
altogether this uniform mark of a devout mind. 
For did not our Lord go about doing good ? And 
is He not our great Exemplar? And must not 
Christian men seek in some way or other to do 
good, if they would at all conform themselves to 
this Exemplar ? Such is the iTa5\m\) t^'^qvjmi^ 
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of every mind, almost on the first moment of its 
taking up earnestly with Personal Eeligion. And 
who shall find a flaw in it, or say it is incorrect ? 
Yet this desire, from not being always directed 
in the right channel, has led good men into mis- 
takes, which have not only laid waste their own 
spiritual life, and corrupted the fountains of piety 
within them, but have also rent the seamless vest 
of Christ, and introduced schism into that Jeru- 
salem, which was originally built as a city that is 
at unity in itself. Instances of the latter result 
are unhappily of frequent occurrence among the 
middle and lower classes of this country. A man 
hitherto licentious, or at all events utterly thought- 
less and godless, receives his first religious im- 
pressions from some sermon which he has casually 
heard, or some startling dispensation of Grod's 
Providence. The religious instinct is newly created 
in him, and operates (partly from its very strange- 
ness to the man's ordinary habits) with wonder- 
ful freshness and vigour. Unhappily for him, 
neither he, nor any one else who has influence 
with him, perceives that this instinct needs guid- 
ance. It is a strong motive power, like steam in 
the natural world, and like ^►Xie^'ECLjSX.'cajK^ -^Toduce 
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an explosion and do mischief as well as convey 
passengers along a road or across an ocean. Un- 
guided, and abandoned to its natural operation, it 
too often does the former. The man feels (and 
remember that it is part of the instinct of Grace 
within him that he should feel), " I must do good 
to my neighbours." Then comes in the fallacy, — 
the fundamental mistake, — that this good can be 
done in no other way than by preaching, or, in 
other words, by direct religious admonition, de- 
signed and intended to edify. Our Lord preached ; 
and before He ascended. He said, " Go ye and 
preach :" accordingly the Apostles preached: St. 
Paul preached ; and why, this new convert thinks, 
should not he ? So preach he will ; and if his 
circumstances are such that he cannot preach in 
the church, he will preach in a meeting-house, 
and become a little focus at once of spiritual, or 
I should rather say fanatical, excitements and 
parochial discontents. So he gets together his 
knot of disciples, and the plain brick building of 
studied ugliness is reared, and the good old church, 
with its solemn and reverend services and un- 
exciting doctrine, is forsaken by some who indeed 
never yielded to it any ratiowal ot \\i!^^\5^^^ 
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allegiance, and the sebismatic b^ins, as lie con- 
ceives, to edify. Xow it is quite dear that this 
result is wrong ; as dear as that the main motive 
which led to it is good. We are driven, there- 
foie, to infer that theie has been some mistake as 
to the tme method of edifying others, which has 
vitiated the condnsion. 

Let ns examine in this Chapter the natme of 
the duty of edification, and ask how it is to 1)6 
fdlfiUed by persons in generaL 

The fundamental passage, on whidi the duty of 
Edification is built, is found in the fifth chapter 
of St. Matthew, — ^^ Let your light so shine before 
men, that they may see your good works, and 
glorify your Father which is in heaven." It should 
be remarked, in reference to this text, that the 
Sermon on the Mount, from which it is taken, is 
a perfect code of Christian Duty ; so that nothing 
can claim to be a general duty, binding on all dis- 
ciples, but what can find and show you its place 
in that Sermon. I say binding on aU disciples ; 
for to the disciples, not exdusively to the Apostles, 
was it spoken. And we may observe, in passing, 
that grievous mistakes are occasionally made, by 
the indiscriminate appU.ca\ioTi to %Sl C^Va^taana^ of 
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what was said to the Apostles of Christ in their 
Apostolic character. Thus, the words, "60 ye 
into all the world, and preach the Gospel to every 
creature," are often ignorantly quoted, as if they 
made the literal and direct evangelization of the 
world the duty of every private Christian. Quite 
as reasonably might it be maintained that all 
Christians have the power of remitting and re- 
taining sins, because to the Eleven it was said, 
"Whose soever sins ye remit, they are remitted ; 
and whose soever sins ye retain, they are retained." 
Those words were addressed to a particular body 
of men, raised up to perform a particular work, 
whose gifts, qualifying them for this work, were 
peculiar, and died with them, never to revive : 
while their functions are, in all essential points, 
continued in the great office of the Christian 
Ministry. The glorious Sermon on the Mount is 
of no such limited scope, but embraces within 
the compass of its requirements the infant of days 
who was baptized yesterday, quite as much as the 
hearers who sat on the windy hill-side listening 
to it, and thrilled with the sweetness and the 
solemnity of the Divine Discourse. Here, then, 
we are to seek for, and hence we ai^ to ^^^^, 
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that duty of Edification which is incumbent upon 
all alike ; and thus it runs, — " Let your light 
shine before men." 

It will be seen, by referring to the context, 
what is the precise force and significance of this 
precept. The temptation of the primitive dis- 
ciples, who lived in the days when persecution 
was abroad, would be to wrap* up in their own 
bosoms their Christian Profession, so that it should 
not transpire and involve them in trouble. Is it 
not enough, they would think, to believe in Christ 
with my heart, without the confession of the Ups, 
without apprising a scornful and malignant world 
of my convictions ? In reply to all which corrupt 
reasonings, our Lord tells them that it is unlaw- 
ful for them in any way to hide or obscure their 
profession. Freely allow it to transpire, says He, 
— for such is His sentiment, clothed in a modern 
dress : ye are the light of the world, and God hath 
not kindled this light of grace in the midst of a 
crooked and perverse generation, in order that it 
should be covered up or hid. " Men do not light 
a candle, and put it under a bushel, but on a 
candlestick, and it giveth light unto all that are in 
the house. Let your light so shine before men, 
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hat they may see your good works, and glorify 
our Father which is in heaven." Now what is 
here in the passage, thus understood, to prove 
bat Christians generally are under the obligation 
f giving direct religious admonition to their 
eighbours ? Edification by example, and not by 
dmonition, is what the Lord is speaking of; for 
le says distinctly, " Let your light so shine be- 
^re men, that they may," — not hear your good 
rords, — ^but, "see your good works, and glorify 
our Father which is in heaven." N"or does He 
rescribe Edification by example for the sake of 
iification. He does not bid us do anything, 
rhich otherwise we would not have done, for the 
ole purpose of edifying another man. He does 
Lot say, " Strive to fix attention on your good 
rorks, and to make them arrest observation ;" 
le does not say, "Wave the light about, and 
lourish it in the air, and say to all the world, 
'ake notice, brother, here is a light ;" but what 
le says is simply, Aa/A^aTw, Let it shine. Every 
ight will and must shine 8ts a matter of course, 
,nd must enlighten all that are in the chamber, 
inless there is an intervening obstacle in the 
vay ; and what our Lord forbids, ia ttie ^Y^rav'g^ 
VOL. n, \a 
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such an obstacle in the way through moral 
cowardice and fear of man's censnie. Christian, 
come out and be seen ! No slinking there into a 
dusky comer, in order that yonr world-opposed 
ways may escape a sneer. Let men see yoa 
evidently conducting yourself on snpematmal 
principles, living above the world, quietly and 
unostentatiously serving Grod in yonr vocation. 
Be much in Communion with Grod; strive to 
adorn your profession with every grace ; while at 
the same time you do not shun the world's eye 
or make the smallest compromise of principle. 

You see that all this falls far short of, or rather 
is an entirely different thing fix)m, a general 
exhortation to edify by admonition. Without 
denying that, under certain circumstances, such 
admonition may be a part of our duty towards 
our neighbour, it is certain that (even under such 
circumstances) it is a delicate and difficult task, 
and not without certain dangers for both parties 
concerned. 

It may be of use briefly to point out some of 
the dangers. 

First. The religious admonition of others, where 
we have no definite cafl. \o tha work, proceeds 
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upon an assumption of superiority in the person 
admonishing, the acting upon which is Ukely to 
develop and strengthen spiritual pride. Surely 
the assumption that I am better than the man 
whom I propose to admonish, might prove to be 
baseless, if I knew more. We are whoUy igno- 
rant of another's inner life ; we can never look 
deeper than the outward appearance. He may 
be dry, and cold, and hard (to all appearance), 
and irresponsive to religious appeals ; and yet it 
is possible that that irresponsiveness may come 
from intensity of reverence, and from the fact 
that while mine is a shallow character, his is a 
deep one. And this is certain, that I am conscious 
of far more evil in myself, than ever has tran- 
spired to my knowledge as existing in him. Of 
course, the case is wholly different, if I have a 
commission to instruct him, or if our relative 
positions in society, as in the case of master and 
servant, teacher and scholar, make it my duty to 
do 80. The admonition then rests upon the com- 
mission, or upon my position in society, both of 
which are quite independent of my own religious 
attainments. But when I have nothing but those 
Teligious atteinmenfes to rest it upon, \ ^QviX.\ 
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surely be rather chary of admonition than other- 
wise, unless it is a very clear case that my reli- 
gious attainments are superior to his. 

Secondly, Such admonition is almost always a 
failure. The feeling that he is to be lectured, and 
that too by one who cannot found any claim upoa 
his position, generally sets a man's bristles up, and 
puts him at once into an attitude of hostiUty to 
tnith, which drives out the little grace that there 
may be in him, No ; if we wish (as every Chris- 
tian must wish) to do good to others, let us pave 
the way by little acts of help, kindness, and self- 
sacrifice shown to our neighbour when in a diffi- 
culty. Let us live hard by him in such a manner 
that the most careless observer cannot help re- 
marking that we are conducting ourselves upon 
Christian principle. A time will come, perhaps, 
when he will say of us, under distress and convic- 
tions, " I believe that his religion is something 
more than talk ; for I have seen his light shining 
before men ; and I shall go to him, and ask his 
advice." Then, acting on the same principle which 
we have hitherto observed towards him, we may 
give him all the help we can in the way of advice, 
but still without parade, ot ^Te\«iiCi^ to more than 
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we really know or have felt, — without flashing the 
light in his eyes. 

Thirdly, The diffusion of spiritual feeling — its 
being allowed to come abroad too freely (and it 
must more or less come abroad in religious con- 
versation) — ^is anything but healthy for this deli- 
cate plant. If any man questions this, I say, " Go 
and try." Take a very intimate and confidential 
friend; and divulge freely to him, by letter or 
otherwise, what are called your religious expe- 
riences, your feelings in prayer and meditation, 
your delight in certain parts of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and so forth. Of course, admonition may 
be given much short of this; but yet such an 
effusion of the heart is the direction in which ad- 
monition is tending, for it always implies, and 
almost always expresses, something of spiritual 
feeling in the admonisher. Well ; are you any the 
better for it when it is done ? Is prayer more or 
less easy when you have thus unburdened your 
heart ? Has the odour of devotion lost nothing 
of its fragrance and freshness, by being allowed 
too freely to come abroad ? It is sure to transpire 
anyhow, if you will simply let it alone ; but you 
cannot force vents iov it, without doings \\.imacJccL<A, 
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We have said enough to counteract the mis- 
taken notion of the way in which the Edifica- 
tion of others should be carried on, and will just 
exhibit in conclusion the positive side of this 
duty. 

In a word, then, we are not so much to aim at 
the edification of others, as to set a wholesome 
example, and to see that there are no obstructions 
in the way of our edifying. 

Eesolve to know much of the inward life of 
Eeligion. Cultivate in every possible way a spirit 
of private devotion. Determine to know the 
power of Prayer, as distinct from its form. Prac- 
tise more and more in all companies, and under 
all circumstances, the thought of the Presence of 
God. Seek more and more to throw a spiritual 
meaning and significance into your pursuit ; to do 
it more simply and exclusively from the motive 
of pleasing God, and less from all other motives. 
Try, by a holy intention, to give even to the more 
trifling actions of the day a religious value. This 
will be feeding the light with oil. 

Then as to not obstructing it. Never lower 
your principles to the world's standard. Never let 
sin, how&WQX popular it laay \)^,\i"aN^ ^tl^ sanction 
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or countenance from you, even by a smile. The 
manly confession of Christ before men, when His 
cause is unpopular, is made by Himself the con- 
dition of His confessing us before His Father. If 
people find out that we are earnestly religious, as 
they soon will, if the light is shining, let us make 
them heartily welcome to the intelligence, and 
allow them to talk and criticise as much as they 
please. And then, again, in order that the light 
may shine without obstruction, in order that it 
may easily transpire what we are, we must be 
simple, and study simplicity. This is by no 
means so easy as it at first sight appears ; for in 
this highly artificial and pretentious age all society 
is overlaid with numerous affectations. Detest 
affectation, as the contrary of truth, and as hypo- 
crisy on a small scale ; and allow yourself freely 
to be seen by those around you in your true 
colours. There is an affectation of indifference to 
all things, and of a lack of general sensibility, 
which is becoming very prevalent in this age, and 
which is the sworn foe to all simplicity of char- 
acter. The persons who labour under this moral 
disorder pretend to have lost their freshness of 
interest in everythmg) for them, aa Wie^ n«qv!\.^ 
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have it believed, there is no surprise and no en- 
thusiasm. Without assuming that they are really 
the imimpressionable creatures which they would 
make themselves out to be, we may warn them 
that the wilful dissembling of a generous emotion 
is the way to suppress it. As Christians, we must 
eschew. untruth in every form ; we must labour to 
seem just what we are, — neither better nor worse. 
To be true to God and to the thought of His Pre- 
sence all day long, and to let seK occupy as little 
as possible of our thoughts ; to care much for His 
approval, and comparatively little for the impres- 
sion we are making on others ; — to feed the inward 
light with oil, and then freely to allow it to shine, 
— this is the great secret of Edification. May He 
indoctrinate us into it, and dispose and enable us 
to illustrate it in our practice ! 



CHAPTER IV. 

IN WHAT THE SPIRITUAL LIFE CONSISTS. 

' ^^ S* optmh g5i« tmmth, atib t&n%ht tktm, ««siiuj, 
Sit»stb are the poor in spirit: fox ihtixa i» the 
kin^lbom of keaben. §it»stb text tkeg that mourn : 
for thes «haU ie emnfxrrteb. gle«seb are the meek : 
fox tkes dhaii inherit tke eartk. §lt»»tb are tkeg 
tohieh 1)0 hunger anb thirst after rifihtexmsnefia : fox 
thes ishaii I)e filieb. §iz»»tb are the mereifnl : for 
tkes »hnli obttdn mereg. ^hastb are the ]mre in 
heart: frrr theg jshaU stt (@0b. ^hsstb are the 
ireacemaker* : fox theg shall be ealleb the ehilbren of 
^oh, J?le0«eb are theg tohieh are perseenteb frrr right- 
tonamaa* sake : fox theirs is the kinjjbom of htttbtn," 
— Matt. v. 2-10. 

[T may seem somewhat singular, at or towards 
the end of a work which has been devoted to 
be subject of Personal Eeligion, to give an an- 
wrer to the question, " In what does the Spiritual 
ife consist ?" The definition, lying as it does at 
le foundation of the whole subject, should have 
een made, it would appear, rathei at Wi^ wvJu&^\» 
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than the close. To this I can only reply that, if 
not formally made hitherto, it has all along been 
presupposed, implied, and often explicitly referred 
to ; and that it is far from useless at the close of 
any systematic course of teaching to bring out into 
full prominence the fundamental idea or ideas of 
the whole course, before finally bidding adieu to 
the subject. This must be my justification for 
introducing this question at so late a period. 

In what then does the Spiritual. Life consist ? 
Unless the answer to this question is very clearly 
defined in our own minds, we shall assuredly never 
make any solid attainment, but shall be always 
building and unbuilding, " ever learning and never 
able to come to the knowledge of the Truth," — and 
all from a fundamental blunder or confusedness of 
thought. 

First, then, by way of clearing away popular 
and prevalent errors, we may broadly assert these 
negative positions, that the Spiritual. Life consists 
neither in ordinances nor in actions, nor yet, as 
some seem to imagine, in activities. Let not the 
assertion be misunderstood. The Spiritual Life is 
closely connected with ordinances, actions, and ac- 
tivities, — but it no more a\)aii^^ m\Jwi%^tliia^— 
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it is no more ordinance, or action, or activity, — 
than the life of a tree is the fruit of the tree, or 
the means used for cultivating the tree. 

1. It does 7wt consist in Ordinances^ many m' 
fmv. It does not stand in many prayers, ejacula- 
toiy or stated, nor in hearing many Sermons, nor 
in studying many chapters of the Bible, nor in 
many acts of Public Worship, nor even in many 
Communions. These are means, in 6od*s hand, 
of kindling the Spiritual Life in the soul of man, 
or means of feeding the flame when kindled ; but 
they are not the flame itself, they are not the life. 
It may be very necessary for a fruit-tree, in order 
to its bearing fruit, that its roots should be stirred 
with the spade, overlaid with the manure, mois- 
tened with the watering-pot ; but nothing can be 
clearer than that the spade, the manure, and the 
watering-pot are distinct things from the life of 
the tree. Yet so apt are we (at least in spiritual 
subjects) to confound means with ends, and to 
erect the means into an end, — an intellectual per- 
plexity, indeed, but one which sometimes appears 
to me to bear a trace of the Fall, and to be due 
ultimately to the corruption of our nature, — that 
even xeligious people often find it YiaiA. \)0 ctcrcL^^vq^ 
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of a devout life in the absence of an apparatus of 
ordinances : whereas it is quite dear that sucli 
might exist where, for some reason or other, the 
ordinances could not be had ; in which case God, 
who is independent of ordinances, would no doubt 
supply their virtue immediately to the souL He 
whole system of Monasticism is an exaggeration 
of this fundamental error. If a man has once 
brought himself to beHeve that vital religion is 
not only much helped by (which is true), but ac- 
tually stands in, the study and meditation of (}od*8 
Word, and stated acts of worship, private and 
public, — of course it is only the logical sequence 
from such a view that, dismissing secular affairs 
altogether, and retiring from society, he should 
abandon himself wholly to these exercises of Ee- 
ligion. But if, on the other hand, it is perceived 
and acknowledged that ordinances exist for the 
sake of living well, that is, devoutly and spiri- 
tually, it is then seen to be a mistake tod an in- 
version of the reasonable method of proceeding to 
live for Ordinances, which is precisely the principle 
of monastic life. It is a very pregnant sajring of 
our Blessed Lord's, that " the Sabbath was made 
for man, and not man for t\i^ S«}cto«\\u" We may 
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apply it not merely to the observance of Sunday, 
but to all those ordinances which the seventh day 
of rest represents, and with which it is associated 
in our minds. These ordinances are made for you, 
not you for them. They are designed to bless 
your inner spirit with love, and joy, and peace ; 
not designed to be an iron frame, a Procrustean 
bed, to the measure of which that inner spirit is 
painfully to cramp itself. Accordingly, wherever 
our Lord and His Apostles touch upon the essence 
and vitals of true religion, there is an ominous 
sUence as to ordiijance, however explicitly ordi- 
nances may be recommended in other connexions. 
The beginning of the Divine Sermon on the Mount 
goes to the root of the matter, and answers the 
fundamental question, — "In what does true re- 
ligion stand ? " Our Lord is there describing not 
the furniture, food, and clothing of the Spiritual 
Life, but the very life itself, which is more than 
meat, and the very body itself, which is more than 
raiment. And not a single ordinance is mentioned 
from beginning to end of the Beatitudes. Where 
St. Paul details the fruits of the Spirit, the same 
silence is observable. And his compendious and 
noble description of the kingdom of God m^X\^ 
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human soul runs thus : " The kingdom of Goi is 
not meat and drink," — it stands not in outward 
institutions, but in interior affections, — "hut 
righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost." 

2. The Spiritual Life does not consist in aetions. 
The actions are the result, the fruit, but they are 
not the life of the tree. Yet how frequently, in 
the popular estimate of the subject, are the two 
confounded ! How gladly would many accept this 
definition as perfectly adequate, and as exhausting 
the subject — " The life of true religion is a life of 
usefulness, full of good works and almsdeeds which 
are done ! " There is, of course, no question that 
where the life of true religion exists, it pro- 
duces these. . " Every good tree," says our Lord, 
" bringeth forth good fruit." But though the cir* 
culation of the sap secures the production of the 
fruit, the fruit is not the same thing as the circu- 
lation of the sap. Minds which recoil from the 
idea of a life devoted exclusively to ordinances, 
are often apt to fall into this opposite error. The 
sum and substance of true religion in their view 
is merely the going about doing good. If the good 
is done, it the hungry are fed, ttva ignorant edu- 
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cated, the miserable relieved, they look no deeper 
nor ask anything more ; this they think is true, 
deep, practical religion. But suppose the case of 
a man, entirely destitute of resources and abilities, 
labouring on perseveringly for the good of his 
fellow-creatures in a very humble sphere, yet 
blessed with no visible success, because he has 
none of the instrumentality necessary to secure 
success, — they might rather hesitate to put him 
on a level with the supporter, patron, and advocate 
of many charities, whereas it is quite conceivable 
that in the eyes of God he stands on a far higher 
leveL The tendency of our English mind, which 
seeks everywhere for definite and tangible results, 
strongly inclines us to estimate character by out- 
ward usefulness. We take instinctively a hard 
external view of the fruits of the Spirit, looking 
at the thing done rather than at the mind of the 
doer. Whereas the Apostle Paul, in his enumera- 
tion of those fruits, does 7U)t mention a single action, 
but merely a series of tempers, " love, joy, peace, 
long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meek- 
ness, temperance." 

3. We said, lastly, that the Spiritual life does 
not consist in activities^ that is, in ixL\^\i^\&^^ 
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action. And we think the warning paitictilailf 
needed in our own Church at the present day. 
From one cause or another we have a great deal 
of religious activity among us. This activity, 
however, is by no means exclusively due to re- 
ligion; religion, like everything else, takes its 
colouring from the spirit of the age. Kow the 
spirit of the age is to be stirring, to hate and 
abolish sinecures, to let no man rest upon his 
oars. We all of us catch something of this spirit, 
which is about in the air just now, and our re- 
ligion, like every other part of our character, takes 
a certain tone from it. We discover (what is 
awfully true) that there is a vast mass of miseiy 
and sin lying at our very doors. So we say, '^ Let 
us be busy, and mend matters to the best of our 
ability." The national genius here comes in to 
swell the tide of practical enthusiasm^ English- 
men are always indisposed to speculation, always 
prompt to action. What an apparatus of phil- 
anthropy has been created by the spirit of religi- 
ous enterprise, — special services, special sermons, 
schools of all sorts and for all classes, refuges and 
reformatories, hospitals and houses of mercy, meet- 
iDg3, addresses from platfo^ma,-— like a forest of 
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masts crowding upon the eye in some busy, noisy 
dock ! KeHgious people are working in earnest, 
and with great zest. And shall I say that the zest 
is in some cases increased by the miserable con- 
troversies of the times on which we have fallen ? 
I do really believe it is so. There are many worthy 
people, young men entering the Ministry more 
especially, who have sickened by controversies of 
religious doctrine altogether. They are shocked 
by the extravagances which they have witnessed 
on one side and the other ; and they cry out with 
Pilate, " What is truth ?" Then follows the mis- 
chievous inference, "The less we look into the 
speculative questions of religion altogether, the 
less we seek any definiteness of view on doctrinal 
subjects, the happier will be our minds and the 
greater our usefulness. Eeligion has another side, 
the practical; and to that side we will give our 
whole minds ; we will bury ourselves in our work, 
and thank God there is enough of it to divert us 
effectually from speculation." If this tendency 
should operate much more extensively among us, 
we should soon lose all dogma, that is, all precise 
statements of Christian doctrine, — and as Chris- 
tian practice is no separable thing from CKrlstmu 
VOL, n. ^ 
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doctrine, but dependent upon it for its vitality, it 
may easily be conceived that we are approximat- 
ing to a very sad state of things. Positive scepti- 
cal tendencies operate in the same direction ; tte 
insinuations of modern sceptics being that tlie 
duties of Christianity are its only essential part, 
and that, if the fulfilment of these duties be 
secured, the end is answered ; its facts — ^the In- 
carnation, Crucifixion, and Eesurrection — need 
not be supposed to be historical events at all, but 
may be relegated to the domain of allegory, and 
looked upon as pious and edifying myths. Per- 
plexed by these wicked doubts, — seeing that they 
are wicked, and yet unable satisfactorily to re- 
solve them, — there is many an excellent man 
now-a-days, who is taking refuge in his work, 
and feels that, while he is doing all the good in 
his power, his foot is planted upon an impreg- 
nable rock, from which it cannot be moved. 
Hence, at this period of the religious history of 
our country more especially, the people of God 
need to be warned that the Spiritual Life does 
not stand in religious activities, however intense 
and fervent, but in something more internal 
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II. In what then, — this is our next point, — 
does it stand ? Our Lord and His Apostles give 
one very unequivocal answer. " The kingdom of 
God," says Paul, "is righteousness, and peace, 
and joy in the Holy Ghost." " Giving all dili- 
gence," says Peter, as to the one thing needful, 
" add to your faith, virtue ; and to virtue, know- 
ledge; and to knowledge, temperance; and to tem- 
perance, patience ; and to patience, godliness ; and 
to godliness, brotherly kindness ; and to brotherly 
kindness, charity." It is the Master, however, who 
gives the fullest and most methodical description 
of the graces which constitute the Spiritual Life. 
And in this description we recognise three points, 
first, that the Spiritual Life is internal; secondly, 
that it is supernatural; and, thirdly, that it is 
developed amid the trials and antagonisms of 
daUy life. 

First It is internal. It consists in a series of 
dispositions wrought in the heart by the power 
of the Holy Ghost. Any life, therefore, which is 
not more or less interior, is certainly not the 
life of the Spirit. Any life which is so busy as 
to leave no room for meditation and devout affec- 
tion, any life which spends all its enetgja^ m 
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external work, without ever rallying or recollect- 
ing itself at its source, is certainly not the life 
of the Spirit. Any Martha's life, cumbered 
about much serving, but neglectful of sitting at 
the feet of the Divine Master, is certainly not 
the life of the Spirit. But we must say more. 
Not even are private religious exercises, inde- 
pendently of the mind with which they are per- 
fonned, the life of the Spirit. Confession of sin, 
without a deep and humbling sense of it, is not 
Spiritual Life. And what must we say of a deep 
and humbling sense of it which does not literally 
take the outward form of confession ? We must 
say that with God it is confession, although the 
mouth may have uttered no sounds, and the mind 
framed no words. The asking of God certain 
graces, without a longing to be holier, is not 
Spiritual Life. And what of the longing to be 
holier, if it should not find occasion to burst forth 
in actual prayer ? It is prayer in God's eyes, and 
no prayer is so which does not involve a move- 
ment of desire in the heart. 

Secondly, The Spiritual Life is supernatural 
We are accustomed to confine this term merely to 
the sphere of the senses \ we mean by the super- 
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latural such an inversion of the order of nature 
IS is visible to the eye or ear. But there are 
niracles of the inner, as well as of the outer man ; 
md the Spiritual Life is such a miracle. There 
;re heathen virtues, which are quite in the order 
if nature, quite on nature's level, and which 
lature, with the ordinary assistances of reason and 
he moral sense, has produced. Aristides was 
ust; and Alexander was generous; and Diogenes 
ras temperate; and Pliny was amiable; and 
iConidas was brave. But poverty of spirit, and 
aeekness under insults and oppressions, and the 
Bjoicing under persecutions, and the glorying in 
ribulation, and the mourning over sin, these 
[lings belong to a different system of things 
[together, — a system which reverses the order of 
ature in the heart of man. It is against nature 
) take a slight humbly, or to accept an injury 
wreetly and gently. And because it is against 
ature, you might educate a heathen most care- 
my. and train him most diligently from his 
hildhood upwards in all good habits, and yet 
ever bring him up to this point. The effect is 
ue to a Power above nature, a certain thread let 
own into the soul from the Eiaen H\xxcia.\v\\.^ 
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of Christ, — "the power/' as St. Paul calls it, 
" which worketh in us/' and which, on the day of 
Pentecost, descended to take up His abode in 
the Church. 

Thirdly. The Spiritual Life, by the very defi- 
nition of it, is developed amid trial and antagonim. 
We see this in several of the particulars. " Blessed 
are the meek : for they shall inherit the earth." 
Who are the meek? When is meekness seen? 
When is there scope for manifesting it ? There 
is no scope, except in circumstances of irritation 
or provocation. There is no room for meekness 
in a hermitage, where the will can never be 
thwarted, and where there are none of the jars 
and collisions of daUy life. There is no such 
thing as meekness without antagonism, either 
from men or circumstances. To feel kindly and 
philanthropically disposed, when all men speak 
well of us, and no cross word is thrown in our 
teeth, and no cross incident harasses us, is not 
meekness at all, but natural benevolence, or, if 
you will, natural amiableness. " Blessed are the 
merciful: for they shall obtain mercy." Mercy 
is not merely goodness ; but goodness in the face 
of demerit To relieve ttv^ Si^^eraxi^^cicyc^or to 
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relieve them without any remarkable indesert on 
their part, is not necessarily to be merciful. Mercy 
presupposes wrong done against the agent, of which 
he might take advantage to punish us, but does 
not. Mercy is towards the unthankful and evil, 
and can only manifest itself when it comes into 
collision with such. 

We make also one more remark, in casting our 
eye over these Beatitudes. The first of them is 
fundamental, and pervades all the graces of the 
spiritual man. It is always present in his mind, 
and is more or less matured according to his 
greater or less growth in grace. " Blessed are the 
poor in spirit : for theirs is the kingdom of heaven." 
To be beaten utterly out of conceit with one's own 
strength, goodness, and wisdom, to feel that apart 
from God's Grace we are nothing, can do nothing, 
— ^to be assured that our best resolves are like 
water or stubble, — to re-echo, with the full and 
intelligent consent of our hearts, the Apostle's 
confession, " I know that in me, that is, in my 
flesh, dwelleth no good thing," — to write upon our 
old nature "Incorrigible," and to depend with 
great simplicity upon Christ for all things, — this 
is the grace which lies at the fo\iiida\ivoiv ol ^n^yj 
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other, and which is matoTed, and confirmed, and 
deepened in us at every step in adTance. 

Apply then, reader, the criteria^ which yon 
have just heard, in the examination of yoni 
spiritual state. How far is your Christian life 
internal, a thing hid with Christ in God, and to 
be manifested when He shall appear, — a thing of 
spiritual hopes, and fears, and joys, and aspira- 
tions ? How far is your heart the vineyard of 
God, fruitful unto Him of holy dispositions, and 
the diligent cultivation of which is your chief 
basiness, your one thing needful ? How far is it 
a little sanctuary of worship, screened &om the 
outer world, where the light of a good and single 
intention aspires towards God continually, and 
sheds light upon all that is in the house ? 

Again: are we deluding ourselves with the 
imagination of possessing certain graces, simply 
because we have never been tried? Are we 
dreaming of a Spiritual Life, without an active 
manifestation of it ? Do we fancy ourselves con- 
tented because we are prosperous and happy ; or 
pure, because we are constitutionally cold ; or for- 
giving, because we are never provoked ; or peace- 
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makers, because we love our own ease, and keep 
aloof from the affairs of our fellow-men ? 

And, lastly, if God indeed vouchsafes to us 
supernatural assistance, should not our virtues 
correspond to such aids, and have about them a 
supernatural cast? Shall we content ourselves 
with the cheap, easy-going virtues of men of the 
world, — amiableness, integrity, uprightness, gener- 
osity ? Has not our Judge already asked us in 
His Holy Word, " What do ye more than others V 
And must we not expect Him to repeat the ques- 
tion for each of us individually, when we stand 
before His judgment-seat at the great Day of 
Account ? Oh, may He stir within us now that 
spirit of holy emulation, that himger and thirst 
after righteousness, which He has promised not to 
disappoint, that, when He shall appear, we may 
have confidence, and not be ashamed before Him 
at His coming ! 



CHAPTER V. 

THAT OUR STUDY OF GOD*S TRUTH MUST BE WITH 



"9stttaimst9 lldskri.lrittm JUscstsrta^llttkdlxs 
xfvm tkdr ktart. ^Utedliclcss, Irium it sicdl turn It 
tkt Jt9^ fkt teU sicdl ht txkcm ates."— sCoi. iii. 
15,16. 

WE purpose to employ our few lemaming 
Chapters in giving certain detached coun- 
sels, not fiEJling nnder any of the heads which we 
had marked out for onr argument, and yet which 
seem needed in order to give it completeness. 

In the passage which stands at ihe head of 
this Chapter, the intellectual blindness of the 
Jews is traced up to the wrong state of their 
hearts. And it is distinctlv said that, when that 
state shall become right from having been wrong, 
— when the nation's heart, which has hitherto 
been averted from Him, shall " turn to the Lord," 
— then the inteUeclTial difi^c\i\\Afia ^^xms^ti^ with 
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the reception of Christ shall vanish altogether, — 
"the veil shall be taken away." Indeed, even 
without this statement of the Apostle's, we could 
have gathered that this was the account to be 
given of Jewish unbelief. The miracles wrought 
by our Lord and His Apostles were so stupendous 
and overwhelming, and the agreement of His 
career with the predictions of Prophecy so close, 
that the convictions of that generation of Jews 
must have been carried by force, had there not been 
a predisposition in the heart not to believe. As soon, 
therefore, as this predisposition shall be removed, 
says the Apostle in the passage before us, they shall 
forthwith be convinced: "when their hearts shall 
turn to the Lord, the veil shall be taken away." 

We shall make this passage the foundation of 
some remarks which have an important practical 
bearing on the spiritual life. 

Men are well aware, quite independently of 
Eeligion, that the understanding is liable to be 
prejudiced by the heart. They have embodied this 
truth, taught them by every day's experience, in 
the old saw, " Love is blind." We are quite con- 
scious of being partial to the faults and weak- 
nesseifif oi those in whom our Yieaila ^\^ ftlfe^"^^^ 
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interested. We should exclude from the tnal of 
a man's cause both his warm friends and his bitter 
foes, because we account strong sympathies or 
antipathies prejudicial to the judgment. And as, 
for the most part, we love ourselves better than 
other people, a man of fair mind would exclude 
himself from any share of an arbitration iu which 
he is personally interested. But the proverb ex- 
tends to our judgment of things, quite as much 
as to our judgment of persons. Consider only 
this very common case in the experience of all of 
us. A man, in his cool moments, sees some 
practice which requires a momentary effort, — say, 
for the sake of illustration, early rising, — ^to be 
healthful and expedient for him. While he is not 
under the temptation, the practice seems to have 
all arguments in its favour, nothing against it; 
but as soon as ever the will becomes biassed to- 
wards a longer indulgence of sleep on a particular 
morning, what a number of most ingenious argu- 
ments spring up in the mind for this longer sleep 1 
In the raw and chUly morning, the question of 
early rising seems to wear a wholly new aspect, 
just as if a case at law, the determination of which, 
on its being simply a\.at^3L, a^eia^^ ^ xckS^fctftr of 
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common sense, had been argued before us by a 
very plausible and specious advocate. In truth, 
it has been so argued before us, and the advocate 
has been our own will, propense to indolence, 
averse to exertion. This is a very humble instance, 
but, though humble, it is one which may come 
home to all, of the way in which the bias of the 
will (or, in other words, the heart) affects the view 
which the mind takes of any subject. In short, 
the mind of man, — the faculty by which he dis- 
cerns Truth, — may be compared to an eye placed 
above a fuming caldron, which can see nothing 
clearly, because the vapours intercept the vision. 
The heart is the caldron, and sends up the 
vapours which distort the view. Now in seeking 
to reform Human Nature, the philosophers of an- 
tiquity either did not notice this fact, or (which is 
the more probable hypothesis) did not see how 
the diflSculty which it presents could be sur- 
mounted. At all events, by way of persuading 
men to virtue, they made their appeal to the un- 
derstanding, and sought to carry their point by 
convincing the mind. Socrates, the first and 
greatest of all the ancient philosophers who dealt 
with moral truth, adopted this method, Hfe %'5c« 
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(and here lie was right) that men were not so 
fallen, that their moral sense made no response to 
Truth and Reason. And he thought (and here he 
was grievously mistaken) that Truth and Reason, 
if forced upon men powerfully and luminously, 
might hold their own against the strength of 
passion. He commenced, therefore, by arguing 
with all those who encountered him, as to the 
truth and reasonableness of their ways of acting 
and thinking ; he called in question popular senti- 
ments and conduct, and pressed men to defend 
them, if they could, by sheer argument, firom which 
all superfluous words were to be carefully ex- 
cluded. If they could not defend their own senti- 
ments and conduct, the implication was, of course, 
that they must, as reasonable beings, abandon 
them. As far as the understanding went, nothing 
could be more conclusive, nothing could more shut 
a man up to follow virtue, than did this method 
of Socrates. But what if men do not, as notori- 
ously they do not, conclude moral questions 
affecting themselves, on the mere verdict of the 
understanding ? What if they set the will on the 
judgment-seat ? give him the power of summing 
up, and reviewing the arguments of the under- 
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staDding, and finally act, not as they see to be 
right, but as they wish to act in moments of 
temptation ? Unless you can rectify the will and 
its prepossessions, you only argue before a cor- 
rupted judge, and in the sentence the argument 
goes for nothing. 

Christianity, in seeking to reform mankind, 
proceeds on a method entirely the reverse of this. 
It makes its first appeal to the affections, which 
are the springs of the will, and through them clears 
and rectifies the understanding. 

Historically, Christianity commenced thus. It 
commenced with the career upon earth, of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, — a career which, although He 
taught spiritual Truth, was by no means one of an 
ordinary teacher. He was the good Shepherd, 
who came down from Heaven to seek the stray 
sheep in the wilderness of the world. No tale has 
so deep a pathos as the tale of this search after 
the lost sheep. It cost the Shepherd every species 
of hardship and endurance ; it cost Him " strong 
crying and tears;" it cost Him an agony and 
blood-sweat ; it cost Him a most cruel and shame- 
fid death upon the Cross. He went through it 
all, not willingly only, but with the most jovial 
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alacrity, to serve and to save the sheep. He met 
with no return from mankind in general but 
calumny, vituperation, execration. Often He had 
no shelter at night (so inhospitable was the world 
to Him), and was obliged to stretch His hmbs 
upon the Mount of Olives, under the canopy of 
the trees, exposed to the inclemency of the weather. 
But with infinite forbearance and amazing con- 
descension. He continued His work of self-sacrifice 
and love, knocking at the door, now of this heart, 
now of that, and waiting patiently for the re- 
sponse. He endured all tilings heroically, — ^be- 
came the very impersonation of heroic endurance, 
— for our sakes, that His voice might win its way 
to our hearts. And what did this voice com- 
municate ? What may be said to have been the 
main scope of our Lord's teaching ? Is not the 
summary of it to be found in that verae, " God so 
loved the world, that He gave His only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should not 
perish, but have eternal life ? " Did He not come 
to reveal " the Father," whose name was so per- 
petually on His lips ? Did He not come to declare 
the Father's Love, the Father's yearning compas* 
aion over every prodigal child, the Father's infinite 
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willingness to receive such child again to His 
home ? Was not that Apostolic exhortation only 
a prolonging of the echoes of the Saviour's voice : 
" We pray you, as though God did beseech you 
by us, be ye reconciled to God ? " Now we say 
that these facts, the facts of the life and sufiferings 
and teaching of Christ, lie at the foundation of 
Christianity, — that these are the implements with 
which Christianity works, — that this is the method 
in which God approached men with the view of 
achieving their reformation. He came not with 
an argument, though Apostles illustrated the truth 
by argument ; He came not with a dogma, though 
the Christian Creed, when fully developed, em- 
braces many dogmas ; but He came with the 
pathos of self-devoted, self-sacrificing Love. The 
Holy Gospels, which record the history of this 
coming, are the first, and in every way the most 
important books, in the canon of the New Testa- 
ment. Let any one read them with thorough 
simplicity for the first time in his life ; or if not 
for the first time, yet disenchanting himself, if he 
can do so, of the effect of familiarity with the 
contents ; and he cannot fail to be touched by 
them in a salutary way, especially \iy XJc^a e.^\L- 
voL. n. ^ 
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eluding j>art of the great story. Aristotle tells us 
that Tragedy, presenting as it does some example 
of virtue under stress of trial, purifies the passions, 
and clears them of their dregs. There is no such 
Bpecific for the production of this eflfect, as the 
Tragedy of tlie Death of Christ. He who has heen 
drawn by the Spirit of Grace to look on that 
Tragedy (and those who are not so drawn find 
nothing in it attractive), has seen and sympathized 
with persecuted Goodness. And we do not be- 
lieve that such an one will find any difficulty in 
the doctrines of the Gospel, — ^that of the Atone- 
ment, for example, — when formally propounded. 
If he assaults that doctrine with his intellect in 
the first place, he will no doubt fall into endless 
peq)lexities on the subject. But let him approach 
it by the avenue of the heart, through the door of 
the affections and sympathies ; and all its diffi- 
culty vanishes. 

But not only did the history of Christianity 
commence with an appeal to the hearts of men ; 
this is also the order which Grace observes in its 
work on each individual soul. 

The Scripture says, " With the heart man bo* 
heveth unto rigbteouane^^" Justifying faith is 
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sertainly not a mere intellectual conviction of the 
iruth. That there may be such a conviction, quite 
independently of justifying faith, is plain from the 
Fact that the evil spirits confessed our Lord to be 
:;he Son of God, and from the explicit reference 
tvhich St. James makes to this fact, when he tells 
IS that "the devils believe and tremble." We 
■ne driven, then, to the conclusion that justifying 
Faith is an operation of the heart, and by conse- 
quence of the will, involving a movement of the 
iffections towards the thing or the person which is 
the object of faith. If any of God's threatenings 
be the object, faith takes the shape of fear, which 
is an affection. If any of His promises be the 
object, faith takes the shape of hope, which also 
is an affection ; and if Christ be the object of faith, 
it then takes the shape of trust or love. Any- 
how, it is well for us to understand that the mere 
satisfaction derived by the mind from external 
evidence, — the comfort of concluding, after a 
balance of arguments on either side, that Chris- 
tianity is of God, — ^though it may be a very use- 
ful auxiliary to vital belief, has nothing to do with 
the essence of that belief. In all such belief there 
is a TXiovement of the heart as t\ie iu\i'3i'auTCL^\i\jaN^ 
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process, although it is quite true that, as the re- 
sult of this movement, the mind is subsequently 
enlightened. 

All this will be readily admitted, so &r as the 
earliest step in the Christian life is concerned; 
but we doubt whether it is sufficiently considered 
that every forward step in that life must be made 
on the same principle as the first. We beUeve 
that every movement of Grace, as well as the first 
movement, is an impulse of the heart. It is quite as 
true to say, " with the heart man is edified," as it is 
to say, " with the heart man believeth." For there 
is no true edification without faith ; and all growth 
in grace resolves itself into a growth of fiaith. 

Now let us somewhat expand and practically 
develop this truth, that edification is through the 
heart, not through the mind. Let us mark what 
bearings it has on the conduct of the spiritual life. 

(1.) Observe that testimony is borne to it by 
the universal experience of Christians. What is 
that impalpable something, which if an inferior 
Sermon has, it succeeds in doing good, but if a 
superior Sermon lacks, it fails of doing good ? We 
call it " unction." A Sermon may be very logical 
without unction, ad.ixni«Jc!Vj >axg3Lftd, perfect as a 
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composition, original withal, and possessing the 
great merit of setting old truths in a new light ; 
and yet as a Sermon it shall be indifferent, or at 
le.ast indifferent in the estimate of spiritual men, 
because it lacks unction. And what is unction ? 
It is hard to define, no doubt, because it lies more 
in the manner of saying things than in the things 
said ; and manner is always hard to define. Shall 
we err if we say that by unction is meant a fer- 
vent way of throwing out Divine Truth, corre- 
sponding with the fervent character of that truth ? 
Unction would be no merit at all, but the reverse, 
if the Gospel were to be received by the intellect 
rather than the affections. In anything like a 
scientific demonstration of truth, an appeal to the 
affections would be absurdly out of place. But 
the Gospel is primarily and fundamentally an 
appeal to the affections. And it is naturally felt 
that for a man to make such an appeal without 
warmth and fervour in his own spirit, to make it as 
a bystander who looks on from without, but is not 
himself interested, or even to make it in over- 
studied phraseology, picking and choosing the 
words which are used, is to adopt a style unsuit- 
able to the subject-matter. Men kno^ \Jfta5^ >J^^ 
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Gospel is designed tx) meet their sympathies ; and 
if it should be presented to them in such a man- 
ner as not to do this, they feel that it is wrong 
and misrepresented. 

(2.) Owing to our not perceiving, or not re- 
membering, this truth, that edification is through 
the heart, religious exercises are sometimes taken 
to be edifying which are not so. Shall I say that 
much of our ordinaiy reading of Holy Scripture 
comes under this head ? that it often resolves it- 
self into a mere mental exercitation, and that not 
of a very high order — an exercitation in which 
the only faculties evoked are Attention, Memory, 
and Comparison ? We lodge the points of the 
chapter in our minds, — we call back one or two 
texts which convey similar doctrines, or perhaps 
merely echo back the same phraseology, — we ask 
ourselves how this or that difficulty is to be ex- 
plained, and possibly invent some explanation of 
it ; and there we make an end, with a feeling, pe^ 
haps, of satisfaction that we have not done amiss. 
This method of reading may be repeated imtil we 
become adepts as textuaries, and have the very 
words of Holy Writ glibly on our tongue. But 
oh ! what a misuse of terms is there in the phrase- 
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ology so often applied to things got by rote, of 
which we say that they are " hamed hy heart ! " 
So far from being learned by heart, such things 
are often not even learned by mind, for sometimes 
they are most deficiently understood; and the 
very utmost that can be said in favour of such 
learning is that it lodges truth in the memory, 
which may expand and serve a good purpose at 
some future time. Has our study of Scripture 
given any bias to the will in the path of holiness ? 
Has it at all stimulated the affections to the love 
of God, or of our neighbour ? Has it nerved us 
against temptation ? supported us under trial ? 
opened to us a door of hope, when we were faint- 
ing ? has it prompted a prayer ? or stirred in us a 
holy ambition ? By these and the like questions 
must its influence upon the heart be tested ; and 
unless it has had some influence upon the heart, 
there has been no edification in it. 

Let the devout man be upon his guard against 
an interest in Holy Scripture of a false kind. At 
first sight it might seem as if any and every in- 
terest in that Holy Book must be simply good, 
and deserving of encouragement. But indeed this 
is not so. And it is very necessary to notio.^ Xia^ 
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az A T-»si5»2 wh^m p'rai ia^telleirtroal aetiTity is 
t*=£2tr Ai3a»?:*i vywuT*^ Hit BiUe. We cannot 
w<i<a'» ai !£.•* irT««=sa wiii^h anaehes to the 
S»?r&i V*:.lTi:i*e -eT-rsa in a Irrennr point of view. 
Tbe ^rfSa- pkrr ^^ h is Ae- oldest liteTatme in 
the v^iri'i : an-L ^<3ikin? of the Bible as a com- 
podtioo, tb€9? is Dotiiing which can rival it in 
amplicirr, in fjsce^ in force, in poetrr. The verv 
difficulties which it p*resents aie beyond measnie 
interesting to an intelligent mind. Bat even in 
the critical stndv of the Kble, which some aie 
called and bound to pmsae, it should be le- 
membered that the great purpoit of the Volume 
is moral and spiritual, — ^that it is given "for 
doctrine, for lepioof, for correction, for instrac- 
tion in righteousness." If it be read without any 
reference to this, its main object, it must certainlj 
be misconstrued. But if even the sacred critic 
must not overiook the moral design of the Volume, 
how constantly should it be kept in mind by him 
who reads for edification only ! Let such an one 
hold the mere understanding in check, and leam 
to restrain with a very sharp curb his curiosity. 
Curiosity is the interest of the mind ; and what 
j» needed for edifiicatioTi \a VXi^ Ya^x^ist of the 
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lieart. It will be wasting an hour allotted to 
levotional reading to spend it on the critical in- 
vestigation of a difficult passage. The difficult 
passages are not the most instructive ; and many 
3f them we believe to be altogether inexplicable 
by human research, — to have been left there pur- 
posely, with the view of proving our humility 
ind faith, and to prevent the haughty understand- 
ing of man from riding proudly and smoothly 
3ver the Word of the Lord. 

The plain things of the Word, which " thou 
bast known from a child," — which thou hast re- 
ceived from thy grandmother Lois, and thy mother 
Eunice, — are the really instructive things. The 
Zlreed, the Lord's Prayer, the Ten Command- 
nents, and suchlike rudiments of Faith ; all so-ving 
Tuths are wrapped up in these ; labour, and pray, 
md strive to have thy heart affected with them. 

(3.) Finally ; let our studies turn more and more 
)n that which is the core and centre of the Bible. 
Che Bible is a revelation of God ; and the core 
ind centre of God's Eevelation is Christ crucified. 
Sklany other subjects are treated in the Bible be- 
ddes this ; but this is really the pith and marrow 
-A all ; this wrajps up in itself the ^\io\^ eom^^^^ 
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of edification. In the Book of Revelation we 
read of " the Tree of Life, which bare twelve 
manner of fruits," and the very leaves of which 
were for the healing of the nations. It is the 
Passion-Tree, or Cross, of the Lord Jesus, which, 
planted by faith in the hearts of His followers, 
brings forth there all the fruits of the Spirit, and 
even the leaves of which, — every slight circum- 
stance of it, which apparently might be detached 
without injury to the stem, — are medicinal to the 
soul. Study then the Passion of Christ in all its 
details — the apprehension, the binding, the buffet- 
ing, the spitting, the scourging, the mockery, the 
gaU, the nails, the crown of thorns, the burning 
thirst, the exceeding great and bitter cry, the 
Precious Death which crowns the whole. Study 
it with fervent prayer and longing desire rather 
than prying curiosity. Study it side by side with 
thy sins, which made such a sacrifice necessary. 
So, under the influence of the Spirit of grace and 
supplications, shalt thou mourn for Him whom 
thou hast pierced; and this tenderness of spirit 
thou shalt find to be the principle of growth in 
Grace, — the greatest of all motive powers in the 
spiritual life. 



CHAPTER VI. 

ON LIVING BY RULE. 

*' Wipon tht ftt»t ibas oi tht bittk ht zbtv^ xme of ^on las 
i)S him in »toxt tea (&oh hath :pfXo»ifnth him, that ther^ 
ht no Qnthttin^a tohen I coxtu"—i Cor. xvi. 2. 

THERE is a discrepancy between this passage 
and the general tone of New Testament pre- 
cept, which cannot fail to arrest a thoughtful 
reader ; and we shall endeavour to turn to some 
account the inquir}'', to which this discrepancy 
might give rise in his mind. 

St. Paul, the most disenthralled of all the 
Apostles from the bondage of Judaism, here gives 
a rule to his Corinthian converts on the subject 
of almsgiving. The rule was that on every first 
day of the week (or Sunday) each member of the 
Church should lay by a part of his substance, 
varying with the amount of his earnings during 
the past week^ for the relief of the ipoox G\msXAaxjL^ 
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at Jerusalem. The wisdom of such a rule of alms- 
giving is obvious. A considerable sum would 
thus be gradually accumulated, which though it 
might not appear formidable in its separate in- 
stalments, a man might hesitate to give in one 
lump. And then, again, such a rule insured to 
the givers a gradual discipline in Christian bene- 
volence, which would be far more beneficial to 
them, and a far greater test of character than one 
great efltort of it. A great effort may be made in 
a moment of excitement; but continual little 
efforts can only be made on principle. Lastly, by 
adopting this plan, the collection would be over 
and done before the Apostle visited them, and 
their minds would be free of the care and respon- 
sibility of it, and ready to receive the spiritual 
benefits of his counsel and ministry. 

There can be no question, then, of the policy of 
such a rule. Still, a rule it is, and it has all the 
properties of a rule. It defines the exact method, 
and the exact period of the duty ; the sum is to 
be proportionate to the weekly earnings ; it is to 
be laid by every Sunday. And it has all the 
narrowness inherent in the nature of rules ; that 
is, it 18 not adapted to tti^ c\TCi\3L\xigfcMicea of all 
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men. In the case of incomes not accruing weekly, 
but yearly, or half-yearly, the rule would require 
to be recast. The deposit would then have to be 
made, not on the first day of the week, but when- 
ever the income accnued. And though the Apo- 
stolic authority made this precise method of 
almsgiving binding on the Corinthian Church, 
there is probably no Christian of modern times 
who thinks himself bound to the literal observance 
of the rule in question, however much we may be 
bound, as of course we all are, to the spirit and 
principle of it. 

But, as I have said, the passage is exceptional ; 
it is not in accordance with the general tone of 
the precepts of the New Testament. They do 
not generally enter so much into particulars. 
They are not commonly rules at all, but great 
principles of duty ; and unless they are appre- 
hended as being such, they will certainly be 
misconstrued. 

It is even surprising, until we come to consider 
it, when all the difficulty vanishes, what a dearth 
of rules there is in the New Testament. Who 
would not have thought, for example, that God 
.would have prescribed to us a cett«J«i\i\«si^^'^ ^*v 
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times for prayer daily ? How natural that it 
should have been said, " Pray when you rise in 
the morning, and when you lie down at night;" 
and again, " Attend Public Worship on the first 
day of the week, or Lord's Day." Whereas in- 
stead of any such rules, we have simply the 
principles laid down for our guidance. "Pray 
without ceasing." "Not forsaking the assem- 
bling of yourselves together." "Where two or 
three are gathered together in My Name, there 
am I in the midst of them." 

The fact is, that any prescription of stated time? 
for prayer would not have elasticity enough for 
a New Testament precept, — it would have too 
much of the letter, too little of the spirit, to be in 
harmony with the general tenor of the Volume. 
The subject may be regarded in this light. No 
law of Christ may, under any circumstances, be 
A^olated. His laws, therefore, can never be of 
such a nature, as that man shall be unable, under 
certain circumstances, to keep them. Had it 
been said in the New Testament, " Attend Public 
Worship every Sunday," the primitive Christians, 
while under the stress of persecution, might have 
often found it impoaaMe \o ^\iX^ \?afe -^teceigt, 
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Lnd modern Christians, engaged in tending sick 
arsons who cannot be left with safety, must, in 
ae case supposed, have broken the command of 
Ihrist. Now Christ's commands are no trifles, 
^hich may be lightly dispensed with ; the very 
jast of them must be magnified and made honour- 
ble by the punctual obedience of each disciple. 
'herefore these commands steer clear of all cir- 
umstances, because circumstances are infinitely 
ariable ; or, to state the same thing in another 
hape, they are capable of adaptation to all cir- 
umstances, because they prescribe the spirit, and 
ot the letter, — the principle, and not the rule. 
Not forsaking the assembling of yourselves to- 
ether." Should you be really and lawfully 
lindered by works of necessity and love from at- 
ending Public Worship on the Lord's Day, you 
ireak no law whatever by absenting yourselves 
rem it ; nay, because God sends the hindrance in 
he order of His Providence, you are doing His 
Vill in absenting yourself, and shall none the 
ess realize His Presence, and receive His Blessing 
n the sanctuary of your heart. Whereas, on the 
>ther hand, when there is no such hindrance, and 
vhen opportunities offer, you do iox^^Ya \Jcifc ^^- 
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sembling of yourself together with your brethren 
if you do not avail yourself of them. The precept 
is free enough to give dispensation in circum- 
stances of necessity, while at the same time it is 
strict enough to secure obedience where there are 
no such circumstances. 

Notwithstanding what has been said of the 
absence from Scripture of any specific prescrip- 
tion of stated periods of private and Public Wor- 
ship, there are very few Christians, it may be 
presumed, who do not regard morning and even- 
ing private prayer, and Public Worship on Sun- 
days, as a sort of law of conscience, to the 
observance of which they are in all ordinary 
cases bound. It may be said to be a rule framed 
out of Scriptural principles by the spiritual in- 
stincts and common agreement of Christians, that 
men shall pray on rising and retiring to rest ; and 
that, as often as the first day of the week comes 
round, they shall assemble together with their 
fellow-Christians for united acts of prayer and 
praise. And these rules have been immensely 
serviceable; — have secured a large amount of real 
obedience to the Divine Precepts, which, accord- 
ing to the constitution, oi \k^ Ixxmiaji mind, coidd 
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not have been secured in any other way. The 
value and importance of rules, however, is not 
perceived until we thoroughly understand the 
relation in which Holy Scripture stands to the 
spiritual instinct of Christians, and the respective 
provinces of the two. To this point we will now 
give our attention. 

The field of Nature, then, presents a remark- 
able resemblance to the field of Scripture ; there 
are many points of comparison between them. 
One striking resemblance is this, that Nature 
furnishes materials for all the arts of life, even as 
Scripture furnishes principles for all rules of holy 
living. There is stone in the quarries of nature ; 
there is clay in her soils ; there is timber in her 
forests, and coal in her mines ; there is fire in her 
flints, and the power of steam in her waters ; 
there is food in her grains, clothing in her flocks, 
and beverage in her vines. The various arts of 
life develop these resources of Nature for the 
comfort and well-being of man. And these arts 
are of the gi'eatest importance to that comfort. 
Without architecture we must sleep under the 
canopy of the sky, and cross the mountain stream 
by springing across from stone to stone \ v^Ww^xs.^ 

VOL. IL ^ 
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the weaver's art we should be none the better for 
the sheep's fleece ; and without the industry and 
ingenuity of man in other forms, corn could no 
be converted into bread, nor the juice of the grap^ 
into wine. 

Now just as Nature furnishes all the materials 
of life, which art develops and makes up (if I 
may so say) for use, so Holy Scripture furnishes 
the materials for all rules of holy living, which 
rules the spiritual instinct and experience of the 
children of God extracts and draws up in form. 
No rule can be of the least service, whose ma- 
terial, that is, whose fundamental principle, is 
not found in Scripture. Every rule must be 
positively vicious and mischievous, whose funda- 
mental principle Scripture contradicts. Thus, if 
any one should recommend, as a rule of holy 
living, the dwelling entirely apart from human 
society, on the ground that such society is often 
a snare, we should take that man back to Holy 
Scripture and say, "This is a mischievous and 
false rule of yours ; for it is the will of our Lord 
that His disciples should be the antiseptic salt 
of society, which they cannot be unless they mix 
with it. 'I pray not,' said He, 'that Thou 
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Idest take them out of the world, but that 
I shouldest keep them from the evil.*" The 
therefore, which shuts men up in the cloister 
the hermitage, is as sure to come to a disas- 
s end, as is the house which has been con- 
cted in entire ignorance of the first principles 
lechanics ; and whose roof falls in accordingly. 
I can no more construct a wholesome rule in 
mce of a law of Scripture, than you can con- 
ct a sound building in defiance of a law of 
ire. 

'om this very simple analogy, then, we learn 
Jreat importance, as well as the subordinate 
ion, of rules. It was not the scope of the 
Jfcian Scriptures to do anything beyond fur- 
tig the principles of duty, just as it was not 
ciope of the Creator in Nature to do anything 
=Kd furnishing materials for the supply of man's 
Cm wants. Yet we cannot gather from hence 
*ules are not absolutely necessary (to some 
Lt; at least) for a holy life. Man's wants were 
5^ meant to be regularly and comfortably sup- 
* though Nature furnishes only the materials 
i^pplying them. The mind of man was en- 
c3 with art, in order that lie iii\^\» Sun^i^, 
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contrive, plan, and execute the different products 
of civilisation, — bread, raiment, dwellings, bridges, 
and aqueducts. And one of the great ends for 
which the Church at large, and her individual 
members and ministers, have been endowed with 
the Holy Ghost, is to guide them in framing from 
the principles of the Inspired Word rules of con- 
duct, which may serve as a material assistance in 
the attainment of that holiness, without which no 
man shall see the Lord. 

Accordingly, such rules have been, to a certain 
extent, framed, as we have seen, by the public 
opinion and general practice of the Church, which 
may be said to prescribe, at all events, private 
prayer morning and evening, and Public Worship 
on Sundays ; and which is adopting, if it has not 
yet univei'sally adopted, family prayer either once 
or twice in each day. Further rules are given 
in books of devotion, — where you will find forms 
of self-examination and preparation for the Holy 
Communion, and other forms for an annual exa- 
mination and renewal of our Christian vows. 
Other suggestions to the same effect are some- 
times made from the pulpit, though (as we have 
before had occasiotiL \x) xeoi^x^ Taoie rarely than 
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they ought to be. But we are now speaking more 
particularly of the individual member of Christ, 
and of the part he should take in framing, or 
adopting, such rules, and embodying them in his 
daily practice. And on this point we desire to 
speak with all the earnestness and emphasis which 
the importance of the subject demands. 

Let it be considered, then, how grave is the 
responsibility with which each of us is charged, 
of keeping our own souls, and saving them alive. 
Let it be considered how the issue of our happi- 
ness or misery through all eternity is suspended, 
in the marvellous arrangements of Divine Provi- 
dence, on the conduct of threescore years and ten, 
— on the shape which our characters take in that 
short span of time. Let it be considered again 
that, putting Christ and His covenanted Grace 
out of the question, we are utterly unequal to the 
bearing so great a burden under so sore an oppo- 
sition, and must in an instant be crushed by it, if 
we undertook it in our own strength. Be it re- 
membered, too, that this burden cannot possibly 
be shifted to other shoulders, but must be borne 
by ourselves alone. And then, from what we 
know of Quccess, and the means oi ^xxr,^^^^ \s^ 
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worldly undertakings, let us consider whether we 
are likely to succeed in administering this all- 
important affair, and to bring the conduct of it to 
a happy issue, without some definite plan and 
method of proceeding, wisely laid and faithfully 
executed. To some, indeed, it may seem as if the 
placing ourselves under any rules were for a 
Christian a sort of return to the bondage of the 
law, and an interference with the liberty of the 
new and spiritual dispensation. But be it ob- 
served, that the adoption of rules is recommended 
to Christians not as a bondage but as a help to 
-the will, and as a discipline for bracing and 
hardening it. What Christian man of these de- 
generate days can say with truth that he has 
risen above the necessity of all such rules ? "What 
Christian man could safely afford to dispense with 
the obligation of private prayer morning and even- 
ing, and of stated Public Worship, although these 
obligations are bound upon him, not by the ex- 
plicit letter of Holy Scripture, but by the godly 
customs and traditional usages of the Christian 
Church ? The will of the best of us is lamentably 
weak and vacillating, and needs all the support 
and strength which can \>ft ^Ncn \^ \^. This sup- 
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port and strength can only come from the Spirit 
of Christ ; but then this Spirit visits us in the 
diligent use of the means. Now by general pre- 
cepts, exacting a perfect and universal obedience, 
the will is not strengthened. The indefiniteness 
of such precepts as to time and method renders 
them easy of evasion, and, when the trial comes, 
the weak will takes the opening which is left to 
it by the breadth and spirituality of the law. But 
when the precept takes the shape of a rule, and 
condescends to particulars as to time, place, and 
method, the will, obeying it punctually, finds its 
power strengthened by such obedience ; and sub- 
mission becomes easier for the future, until at 
length it is yielded habitually. 

How, then, since rules, if discreetly used, are 
so serviceable, shall we proceed in the formation 
or adoption of them ? Now, just as a little expe- 
rience of our own physical constitution puts us 
into possession of the amount and kind of food, 
the amount and kind of air and exercise which 
suits us best, so a slight experience of the spiritual 
life, if it be but an earnest one, soon teaches us 
what restrictions it is important to lay upon our- 
selves, what should be our leadm^ t^^oVn^^^ %xv^ 
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what form and length of devotion is suitable and 
expedient for us. Minds are almost infinitely 
various ; and according to the character of our 
own mind must be the discipline we allot to it. 
Some persons can profitably go through much 
longer devotions than others; because some are 
naturally more recollected, and some more dissi- 
pated by external things. Persons in rude healtli 
and high spirits will need external mortificatioii 
in things innocent, to a degree which might be 
extremely prejudicial to those in whom the tone 
of animal life is always feeble. Persons called to 
much active business must study how they may 
make their devotions very short, very frequent, and 
very fervent ; those who have leisure will be able 
to consecrate a larger portion of it to direct acts of 
worship, and will find their account in doing so. 
Then, as to the desirableness of frequent Com- 
mimion, this will vary much with the tempera- 
ment and circumstances of each individual, as 
well as with his progress in the spiritual life, and 
the quiet opportunities which he can manage to 
secure beforehand. Let each man do in this 
matter as in his conscience he thinks to be best 
{or himself, and, accoidm?, \,o \Xi^ K^^Wda wle 
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of love, neither judge his brother as a formalist 
because he partakes often of that most blessed 
Sacrament, nor despise him as irreligious because 
he finds a rarer celebration more profitable at 
present. Again, as to almsgiving, some rule surely 
must be felt by aU of us to be urgently needed ; 
and here, especially, the form and shape which 
the duty will take will be almost infinitely various. 
Let each man only make sure of securing by his 
practice the principle, which is that God has a 
claim upon a certain fair proportion of our annual 
income, which portion is literally not ours but 
His ; and that to withhold from Him such a pro- 
portion, independently of the dishonour done to 
Him thereby, is as likely to be prejudicial to our 
spiritual interests as the withholding from Him a 
portion of our time for the exercises of devotion. 
Let this principle be deeply settled in the mind ; 
and then the details adjusted honestly in accord- 
ance with it. Though the object is one which 
defies, more than any other, all attempts at a 
general rule, the method prescribed by the Apostle 
to the Corinthians may perhaps be found service- 
able, and in many cases would be quite practicable 
— that of laying by in reserve a cet\)^\\i^^^^ss^ <55l 
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money, as our income accrues. The doing this 
regularly and punctually might very likely &ee 
the mind from those perplexing considerations as 
to whether we are doing our duty in this matter 
of almsgiving, which are apt at times to harass all 
earnest and thoughtful Christians. And to be rid 
of perplexities is a great point gained towards 
holy living. It is not easy to grow in grace, while 
the mind is in a tangle, and the will in a state of 
hesitation and unsettlement 

Finally (and passing over without notice many 
points which might be touched, but which the 
mind of the reader must supply), specific resolu- 
tions are of the greatest service in the Spiritual 
Life. They must be framed upon the knowledge 
of our weak points and besetting sins ; and it is 
well every morning to draw up one or more of 
them, after a foresight of the temptations to which 
we are liable to be exposed, and the circumstances 
by which we are likely to be surrounded. Let it 
be remembered generally, that nothing is so likely 
to destroy the recoUectedness of mind, which is 
the very atmosphere of the Spiritual Life, as un- 
expected incidents for which we are in no wise 
prepared, and which oiteii s\.\i m \x& ^vsAAjml im- 
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pulses of almost uncontrollable feeling. We can- 
not, of course, foresee all such incidents ; but 
still there are many of them, which, from a survey 
of the day, we may think likely to arise. Let us 
arm ourselves for them, when they do come, by a 
holy resolution, which will take its shape from 
the peculiar nature of the temptation offered, — a 
resolution perhaps to busy ourselves in some use- 
ful work, and so divert the mind, or to give a soft 
answer which turns away wrath, or to repeat 
secretly a verse of some favourite hymn, or only 
to cast a mental glance on Christ crucified, which 
indeed is the most sovereign remedy against 
temptation known in the spiritual world. In 
any case let our rules be such as may be easily 
and cheerfully observed, remembering that we are 
to serve God in the newness of the spirit, not in 
the oldness of the letter. Let the object be to 
make them a help, not to convert them into a 
penance. And let their inferiority and subser- 
viency to the principle on which they are founded 
be always kept in mind. Let them not be easily 
dispensed with when once made; and yet let 
there be no foolish superstitious scruple about 
dispensing with them when leal iifee,^^^\\?j ^^xssfc^. 
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Oh, who shall teach the one-sided mind of man 
the true middle path between the bondage of ob- 
servances (which is the bondage of Judaism), and 
that spurious (so-called) freedom, which affects to 
disdain self-discipline, and refuses to acknow- 
ledge itself under the Law to Christ ! God will 
show us the path, if we will not lean to our own 
understanding, but follow, with the simplicity and 
docility of children, the guidance of His hand. 



«« 



CHAPTER VII. 

OF THE MISCHIEF AND DANGER OF EXAGGERATIONS 

IN RELIGION. 

Jet na pxoiphz»^ tucoxhixtQ to the pxovoxixon of faith." 

Rom. XII. 6. 



LOED BACON somewhere compares religion 
to the sun, which has two contrary effects 
upon live and dead animal substances. live 
animal substances — ^the living body of man, for 
example — the sun invigorates, and cheers, and 
promotes the functions of life in them. But in 
dead animal substances the sun breeds worms, 
and turns them to corruption. Similarly, he says, 
religion invigorates a sound mind, and cheers a 
sound heart, while in a morbid mind it breeds 
noisome superstitions, and miserable scruples, and 
grotesque, and even monstrous fancies ; the fault 
however not being in religion, but in the diseased 
mind, which is subjected to ita iiifl.\\.eAiQ.^%, ^xi.^ 
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is the thought of the great philosopher, if these 
are not the very words in which he has ex- 
pressed it. 

We have only to survey the history of Chris- 
tianity, to see how eminently just this comparison 
is. The Gospel, as taught by our Lord and His 
Apostles, is holy, pure, divine, transparently clear, 
radiant alike with the glory of God and the happi- 
ness of man — of that there is no doubt ; yet what 
twists has the mind of man contrived to give it, 
so that in some forms of Christianity you can 
hardly at all recognise the original draught, as it 
came from the Divine mind ! What follies, fancies, 
superstitions, licentious doctrines, have founded 
themselves, — not justly, of course, but with a 
most perverse ingenuity — ^upon the Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testament ! 

This has arisen, not from any fault or short- 
coming in the Scriptures themselves (God forbid ! 
His Word is, like Himself, perfect), but from a 
certain morbid tendency in the human mind to 
caricature truths presented to it. I believe we can- 
not express the tendency in question more exactly 
than by calling it a tendency to caricature. A cari- 
cature is the iikeneaa of a 'geTSOu, in which the 
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artist has caught some of the leading points of 
the countenance, but has so unduly exaggerated 
them as to make the whole likeness absurd and 
grotesque. There is always a point of resemblance 
in a caricature, or persons would not know for 
whom it was meant ; but the point is excessively 
magnified and thrown out of all proportion to the 
other lineaments, or people would take it seriously, 
and it would cease to be a caricature, and become 
a portrait. Now it would be very interesting to 
consider every heresy which has hitherto arisen, 
and see how in each case it has been a caricature 
of some one point of Christian Truth, — an ex- 
aggeration by which the fair proportion of the 
Faith (of which St. Paul speaks in the Epistle to 
the Romans) has been distorted, and a single pas- 
sage of Scripture or a single class of passages, 
brought into undue prominence. We wiU take 
one or more instances from those heresies which 
are better known. The truth upon which the 
Quaker founds his whole system, is that the New 
Dispensation is spiritual. No truth can well 
be more vital, more important, or more apt, 
through the subtle encroachments of formalism 
(a sin which is at all times waylaying us"), to be 
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dropt out of sight. It is quite necessary for all 
of us to turn round every now and then, and 
ask ourselves whether we are properly awake 
to it. That the law, under which Christians 
live, is the law, not of a written table, nor of a 
written book, but " the law of the Spirit of life in 
Christ Jesus," written on the fleshy table of the 
heart ; that in place of a code prescribing or for- 
bidding actions, our Legislator has given us a code 
of Beatitudes on certain states of heart and feeling; 
that in the Gospel morality what we do goes for 
comparatively little, and what we are — our motives 
and intentions — ^for everything ; that each move- 
ment of the heart is judged by Him who reads 
the heart ; that God is a Spirit, and therefore to 
be worshipped in spirit and in truth, and that, 
accordingly, to approach Him with outward cere- 
monial, exclusive of the heart, is as much an im- 
possibility in the nature of things, as to endow 
matter with the properties of mind, and make a 
stone work a mathematical problem ; all this is 
not only true, but precious truth, of which we re- 
quire to be reminded continually : and the Quakers 
would have deserved the warmest thanks of 
Christendom, if they had done nothing more than 
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"brought it forward prominently, and illustrated it 
strikingly. But, unhappily, having seized this 
one feature of the Truth as it is in Jesus, they 
caricatured it. They proceeded on the theory of 
a spiritual dispensation to such an absurd extent, 
as to rob the Church of her Sacraments, the re- 
positories and vehicles of that very inward spiritual 
grace, of which the Quakers themselves were the 
stoutest maintainers. If religion is spiritual, they 
argued, we must have nothing material about it ; 
so, notwithstanding the Lord's words, " Go ye, 
baptizing all nations," and " Do this in remem- 
brance of Me," we will banish from our meetings 
the water, the bread, and the wine, and be baptized 
and communicate in the spirit only. It has al- 
ways been the opinion of pious and judicious 
divines in the Church, that because, even in the 
Sacraments, the inward spiritual grace is the chief 
matter, Christians shut out from communicating 
sacramentally (by illness or other necessity) may 
do so spiritually in their closets, by uniting their 
prayers and intercessions with that which is pass- 
ing in the church ; but the actual renunciation of 
the outward visible sign, as the Quakers have re- 
nounced it, would never have exAi^x^^ ycl\>c> *^^ 

VOL. u. ^ 
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head of any one, unless his mind had heen pos- 
sessed with some one idea, and he had resolved to 
make that idea stand for the whole of Christianity. 
— We offer another and more recent instance of a 
very serious error, which we fear is fast assuming 
the pi*oportions of a heresy. It is the delightful 
announcement of Holy Scripture, which should 
make every heart bound with joy, — and it may 
be said to be the very most fundamental truth of 
our religion, that " God is Love." His Love He 
has shown by a Sacrifice which must surely have 
wrung to the utmost His paternal heart, if a 
similar sacrifice would have proved to a mere 
human parent the most acutely painful of all 
trials, — the sacrifice of His dear Son, who from 
all eternity had lain in His bosom. Certain 
divines off our own day have perceived this truth 
of God's love clearly. They cannot perceive it 
too clearly ; they cannot proclaim it too loudly, — 
not if they had a hundred tongues, and the lungs 
of a Stentor. Down with all teaching, which by 
real logical inference contradicts this fundamental 
truth ; — it must be false, unscriptural, mischievous. 
That our God is a hard taskmaster, requiring of 
125 services, which wt31 ho^ \3\\mkal^lY make for 
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our own happiness ? that austerities, as austerities, 
without any spiritual end, are pleasing to Him 
and propitiate His wrath (a notion utterly and 
simply heathen) ; that only the Second Person of 
the Blessed Trinity smiles upon us with a gracious 
welcome, and that the brow of the First is always 
contracted with a gloomy frown towards sinners : 
— let these sentiments by all means be demolished 
with axe and hammer, because they contradict 
God's own testimony respecting Himself. But to 
go the length of saying that anger is inconsistent 
with love (an assertion which the analogy of 
parental affection surely enables us flatly to con- 
tradict), or to go the further length of saying that 
justice is inconsistent with compassion, against all 
experience of human justice ; (for over what of- 
fender led out to execution, does not the heart of 
man relent at the last moment, while yet feeling 
the justice and necessity of the proceeding ?) and 
to acknowledge no relations with God as a Judge, 
because He stands to us in the relation of a Father, 
this is a monstrous exaggeration, whereby the 
Faith once given to the saints is grievously cari- 
catured, and its fair proportions marred. God 
loves me deeply, purely, intensely •, Iotv^ \»o ^^\a- 
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municate Himself to me ; — that is indisputabl 
tnie, and I may take to myself all the comfort ^ 
it without a moment's hesitation. But God hat^ 
my sin, detests it, brought Christ to a strict reel 
oning for it, and will never consent to save rt 
from its guilt without saving me from the pow€ 
of it too ; — ^that is equally true, and I may tai< 
to myself all the warning of it, without a moment's 
hesitation. 

These two instances are enough to show that 
very serious errors and heresies spring from not 
maintaining what St. Paul calls " the proportion 
of the faith," — that is, from giving to any one 
doctrine, however true and important, so great a 
prominence that it throws into the shade all others 
which counterbalance it. 

And be it remembered that, where there is no 
formal or actual heresy, the one-sided tendcDcy of 
the human mind is nevertheless operative in re- 
ligious persons, and may lead to a vast amount of 
unsuspected mischief and error, which shall cor- 
rupt their religion, and breed in it many morbW 
and fanatical fancies. In many spiritual books, 
which in the main are excellent, — perhaps ImigW 
say in every spiritual book, more or less, which is 
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not the Bible, — a strain is put upon certain pre- 
cepts of the Gospel, which not only caricatures 
them, and perhaps sets them at issue with other 
precepts resting on the same authority, but would 
have the effect of cramping into an unnatural state 
the mind which should strive after obedience to 

• 

them. As nothing illustrates with the same efiTect 
as an example, I will give one : and, the better to 
exhibit the principle, it shall be in an extreme 
form. A Christian, who had attained a high 
degree of sanctity, and who died in the most acute 
suffering, which he bore with exemplary patience, 
gasped out to the spiritual adviser who attended 
him, the following words : " Dear friend, God has 
taught me a great secret, and I will tell it you, if 
you will put your head closer." His friend did as 
he desired, anxious to know what this saintly man 
considered as the crowning lesson of a life of holi- 
ness. " He has taught me," said the dying man, 
the lines of whose countenance were distorted by 
pain, " to ask nothing, and to refuse nothing." 

Now perhaps the first sound of such a senti- 
ment may be to some ears attractive. A senti- 
mental pietism might perhaps whisper, on hearing 
it, "What beautiful resignatioivl" ^m^ ^a. ^ 
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beautiful, according to the true canon of beauty in 
Eeligion, which is conformity to the Word of God, 
and the mind of Christ ? We admit that to refuse 
nothing which comes from our Father's hand, 
however much our lower will, which shuns pain 
and suffering, may deprecate it, is the state of mind 
to which every Christian will labour and pray that 
he may be brought. But where has God taugU 
His people to ask nothing ? Where has He for- 
bidden them, under suffering, to cry for reUef ? 
Did our Lord, or did He not, pray, " Father, if it 
be possible, let this cup pass from Me ? " If He 
did, God evidently had not taught His only be- 
gotten Son to " ask for nothing." And His Son's 
Humanity was spotless in Holiness, — He was 
clearly " void of sin, both in His flesh and in His 
spirit." Shall we, miserable sinners, presume with 
a frightful temerity to go further in conformity to 
the will of God than Jesus Himself went ? For- 
bid it, Lord ! We wiU go to. Thee in our troubles 
with all simplicity, and make known to Thee our 
request for relief, in submission always to Thy 
WiU ; and having preferred our request, we will 
leave it there in our Father's hands, and account 
that we have tlieiicefoi\i\iiioyi:mv<g^i!CLQre to do with 
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it. But find a vent towards God for our burdened 
heart we will, because He Himself has opened such 
a vent when He says, " Ye people, pour out your 
hearts before Him." 

Do you not see now how this holy man erred 
by exaggeration ; how in his dying sentiment he 
caricatured the grace of resignation? Eesigna- 
tion, no doubt, is a heavenly and Christ-like grace ; 
but if you will pu^h it to any and every length, 
regardless of other precepts of God's Word, and 
even regardless of common sense (a very valuable 
aid in religion), even resignation might become 
absolutely mischievous. Thus in countries where 
the weather is sultry, and the people constitu- 
tionally indolent, one might conceive a beggar 
continuing in mendicancy, and doing nothing to 
raise himself above it, or to improve his condition 
on the plea that such was the Will of God, and 
that mendicancy was the state of life to which he 
had been called. Eesignation is the only precept 
which such an one recognises; and he has for- 
gotten that in another corner of God's Word there 
is a certain maxim, less chivalrous perhaps than 
resignation, but equally deserving his attention — 
that " if any man would not woik, x^eMsi'^'t ^wlA 
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he eat." This, of course, is another extreme case. 
I only adduce it, because it illustrates the &iilt 
which we are at present exposing and censuring. 
Be it remembered, in pursuing the train of 
thought which we have thus opened up, that in 
the lives of the early Scriptural saints, who, next 
to our Blessed Lord, are our great models, nothing 
is so remarkable as their perfect naturalness, and 
freedom from all affected or overstrained spiritu- 
ality. The great Apostle of the Grentiles, whose 
name and fame is in all the Churches, imme- 
diately after a miraculous escape from shipwreck, 
bestirs himself to gather a bundle of sticks, and 
puts them on the fire (for St. Paul was not above 
feeling cold and wet); and when writing under 
the afflatus of the Holy Ghost, he bids Timothy 
bring the cloak which he left at Troas with Car- 
pus, in anticipation of an approaching winter, 
" and the books, but especially the parchments;" 
for what studious man — and every minister of 
Christ must be studious, if his ministry is to be 
effective — can bear to be without his books and 
papers ? These particulars have seemed to some 
too frivolous for Inspiration, but they have a real 
purpose, and subserve a Te«\ en^, \£ tliey show 
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iat even Inspiration did not destroy the perfect 
implicity and naturalness of those who were the 
ibjects of it. Among the early disciples you 
ould have seen nothing overcharged in character 
p manner; nay, you would have seen little foibles 
lot that these are to be imitated) of temper, of 
iperstition, of prejudice ; — you might have heard 
larp words passing between great Apostles, and 
rupture taking place in consequence ; you might 
ave heard even St. Peter roundly and publicly 
^proved for clinging to a prejudice ; and you 
light have seen a damsel, recently engaged with 
thers in prayer, which received a miraculous 
nswer, in such a joyful trepidation of nerves 
rhen the answer arrived, that she opened not the 
ate for gladness, but ran in and told "how Peter 
bood before the gate." Most of us would thank- 
illy acquiesce in being as saintly as the primi- 
Lve Christians; and surely it is a lesson for us 
dat there is in their sanctity so little over-studied, 
little walking on stilts, so little of the forced 
nnatural attitude, into which modern books of 
evotion sometimes try to cramp the mind. In 
ncient piety there was not a particle of asceticism 
r of Puritanism — which two ^i\i\Ti«^ \ \£kKQis\ssQL 
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together, because they are the Boman and Pro- 
testant sides of the same fault 

How, then, shall the devout man keep his mind 
free from exaggerations both in doctrine and 
practice, and hold in check its natural one-sided- 
ness ? An impartial study of the whoU of Scrip- 
ture is the corrective. Our Church may indicate 
the remedy. The bulk of the Old Testament is 
by her read through once, and the bulk of the 
Now Testament three times, in each year. Those 
who will be at the pains to accompany her in the 
cycle of the four daily lessons (a larger portion of 
Scripture than is read in any schismatical com- 
munity, Eomish or dissenting) will thus have a 
fresh current of Scripture always setting in through 
the mind, and will find that this fresh current has 
a remarkable tendency to defecate the dr^ of 
the mind, and to clear away those morbid humours 
which intercept its vision. Adopt either this 
method, or some other similar to it. Eead with 
real openness of mind, quite willing to renounce 
any such preconceived views as do not square 
with the great Canon of Truth. Of set purpose 
study, and give their fair weight to, those doc- 
trines, or practices, to ^\i\c\i ^ovsct tsvyoA ia not 
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naturally drawn. Pray for the Bereans' noble- 
ness of mind, in that they brought even the doc- 
trine of Apostles to the test of Inspiration, and 
searched the Scriptures daily, whether these things 
were so. How much more, when men are not 
Apostles, but simply possessors of the mind of 
Christ, must tTuir doctrine be thus searched and 
sifted ! Much irreverent nonsense has been talked 
of late about a verifying faculty, but (God be 
praised !) we have some more certain criterion of 
Truth in a verifying Book. It is true that there 
is no error whatever, which may not be bolstered 
up by an appeal to some part of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. Atheism itself, it has been well said, may 
be proved from the Bible, by simply leaving out 
the words, "The fool hath said in his heart." 
But when applied impartially, without favour or 
prejudice, and in full view of the passages on the 
other side, Holy Scripture is a thoroughly safe and 
sound criterion. Do not merely read it, but imbue 
your minds with it. Do not merely quote it (a very 
easy and somewhat poor attainment), but frame 
your religious sentiments upon it, and then you 
shall bear a charmed life against error, and heresy, 
and all manner of morbid fancier aiA i"axL^\l\<2ikSo^^, 



CHAPTER VIII. 

OF THE GREAT VARIETY OF MEN'S CHARACTERS IN THE 

CHURCH OF CHRIST. 

" ^0 iht bobg 10 xrtu, anb hath mans tntntbtrs. ani «U 
tht mzmbcxs of that oru boh^, btxn% mans, axe m 
bob^ ; 00 al00 i0 Chn0t/' — i Cor. xii. 12. 

THESE words, and the chapter from which they 
are taken, teach ns that variety in unity is 
the law of the Church of Christ. The spiritual 
gifts with which the early believers were endowed 
were various ; some were enabled to work miracles; 
some to speak with tongues ; some to heal the sick ; 
some to prophesy; some had a supernatural in- 
sight into character ; some interpreted the ecstatic 
utterances, to which others gave vent. " But all 
these," says the Apostle, " worketh that one and 
the self-same Spirit, dividing to every man seve- 
rally as He will." And it may be added that not 
only did the gifts coixiei iioia. ^i?Sl^ ^'axaa Author ; 
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but worked together also to the same end, the 
jervice of Christ and the glory of God. This is 
lot explicitly stated by the Apostle, but is quite 
i& strongly implied in the image which he em- 
ploys, as the former truth. In the passage which 
jtands at the head of this Chapter, the Church is 
jompared to the natural body of man. Now, not 
)nly is the life of the body one thing, in which- 
3ver of the members it operates; but also the 
members conspire together to one end. In fetch- 
ing and reaching anything, the design is formed 
by the brain ; the object is seen by the eye ; the 
feet are made to walk in that direction ; the hands 
subsequently are raised to grasp the object. Com- 
bination /(>r one 'purpose is quite as obvious in the 
whole procedure, as the interpenetration of the 
entire body by one life. 

Now, because we are prepared to expect a re- 
semblance between two children of the same pa- 
rents, and between two works of the same author, 
we conclude that God also, in the diflferent depart- 
ments of His agency, will observe a similar plan 
and method of working. The organization of the 
early Church came immediately from God ; and, 
therefore, li variety in unity waa \Xi<& \'k^ <^^ ^^^kj^ 
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organization, we should expect to find variety in 
unity in other things also, which God has or- 
ganized. And if in that which is on all hands 
admitted to be a work of God, we do find variety 
in unity, this will be an evidence more or less 
satisfactory to thinking minds that the Church 
of Christ, which was originally constructed on 
the same principle, in which even now the same 
principle of construction is discernible, is fifom 
GoJ also. 

Now, if we look into Nature, we find that the 
law which pervades the whole of it is variety in 
unity. Not only are the commonest objects by 
which we are surrounded totally different in 
species, colour, shape, material, — ^not only do they 
offer phenomena totally different to the senses of 
sight, and touch, and taste, — but even in the same 
species, and even in the same individuals of the 
same species, the diversity seems to be endless. 
It is said that no two leaves of the same tree, 
though of course of the same general configura- 
tion, ever match exactly, so as to lie flat on the 
table one over another with a perfect correspon- 
dence of edges. No two faces, even of twins, so 
entirely correspond, t"ha\. an e^^ iamSiAax ^\3a.t\\ftm 
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constant intercourse cannot in a moment detect 
\ dissimilarity. Indeed, in Nature the variety 
far more apparent than the unity. Science, 
ivever, is continually bringing to light an unity 
1 simplicity of type in things which on the 
face are most different. What objects can pre- 
t a greater superficial difference than quad- 
)eds and fishes, both of which, however, being 
tebrates, are formed on the same general plan ? 
r is it merely a resemblance of what may be 
led ground-plan, but a sameness of agency which 
discover in the different works of creation. The 
ae power of gravitation which ties the planets 
the Sim, and retains them in their orbits, causes 
\ sere and shrivelled autumnal leaf or the over- 
e fruit to fall to the groimd. The same power 
electricity which rives the strong oak, or shat- 
s the tall spire, attracts light substances towards 
ifed sealing-wax, and forms 'the sport of chil- 
m. The same refraction of the rays of the sim 
)duces the rainbow in the heavens, and makes 
5 tiny dewdrop under our feet to twinkle with 
J prismatic colours. Finally we can see tolerably 
ar indications that the various parts of the TJni- 
:»e are working together for one endi. Ttc^^ ^ 
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all events is the case as r^ards that part of the 
domain of Nature with which we are immediately 
surrounded. Very strong forces are at work in 
and around the earth; forces which, if allowed 
unlimited sway, might peril the planet's eidst- 
ence ; but they play into one another's hands, and 
hold one another in equipoise. The matter which 
is discharged from one part of the system re- 
appears in another under a new form, and there 
serves some other function; so that each atom 
sciems to have its vocation and its place, and to 
fill that place, and correspond to that vocation. 

Such is Nature,— an immense variety, knit to- 
gether in unity by sameness of plan, sameness of 
agency, sameness of object. And to step from the 
realm of Nature into the realm of Grace, the Word 
of Ood presents undoubtedly the same phenome- 
non. The Holy Scriptures are a collection of 
books written under a great variety of circum- 
stances, and at a great variety of times, the ex- 
treme dates between which the different books 
range being nearly 1600 years asunder. And the 
Scriptures are as diflferent in kind, as they are in 
the dates of their publication. In the short volume 
ol tlie Bible we ha\e\ns»toYiftft> "biographies, lyrical 
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oems^ dramatic poems (the book of Job belongs 
3 tMs class), aphorisms, prophecies, rituals, letters. 
To two compositions in the world can be more 
ddely different in superficial appearance than the 
^ook of Psalms and the Epistle to the Eomans, 
lie Prophecy of Isaiah and the Epistle to Phile- 
lon, the Book of Euth and the Book of the Ee- 
elation, the Book of Leviticus and the Gospel 
ccording to St. Luke. Yet, in addition to minor 
jatures of resemblance, which concern only style 
nd method of treatment, such as the thorough 
Lmplicity of all the narratives, and the entire 
bsence from them all of exaggeration and rheto- 
ical ornament, those who have studied the Scrip- 
ures under the light of faith in Christ Jesus, are 
irell aware that, however dissimilar, they are one 
•Tganic whole, knit together by a certain plan, 
nd certain principles, which underlie the entire 
K)ok. The prophecy of the Seed of the woman, 
^rhich should bruise the serpent's head, is mani- 
estly the nucleus, the single cell (to take an 
mage from the formation of a flower), round 
vhich the whole Bible has formed itself, of which 
he whole is a development, on which the whole 
8 a commentary. The great ale;^^ ol \Xi^ ^^Jssvxjl 
VOL, n. ^ 
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which runs through the Bible are very easy to 
trace. A nation of teachers is first reared ainidst 
various fortunes, knit together by the endurance 
of a common bondage, and impressed with marked 
national characteristics, in order that they may 
present a strong front to the prevailing idolatries 
and wickedness of the world ; and in order that 
they may disseminate amongst other people of the 
earth the elementary religious notions which they 
had themselves imbibed from the Divine teaching. 
As soon as, through God's wonderful dealings 
with them, they had been thoroughly imbued 
with these notions, they were dispersed among 
the nations of the earth, and made to sojourn 
there. By their instrumentality a class of men 
caUed proselytes are raised up in Gentile coun- 
tries, who, attracted by the elements of truth which 
there were in the Mosaic religion, adopt it, and 
become eventually the bridge by which the Gospel 
passes from the Jewish to the GentDe mind. The 
way having been thus prepared for Messiah in the 
hearts of men, the long-promised Deliverer appears 
at a time of universal peace, and when the imion 
of the civilized world under one empire was fa- 
YomdblQ to the spread ot t\i^ tidings of salvation. 
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What remains of the Sacred Volume briefly records 
the rapid spread of these tidings, gives certain 
comments upon them, and predicts the complete 
triumph of the Messiah's cause. Thus there is an 
uniform plan running through the whole of Scrip- 
ture, and cementing together its various books, 
inasmuch as the entire Old Testament looks for- 
ward to Messiah historically, — represent the stages 
of discipline by which the Jews, and through the 
Jews the human race, were prepared for His ap^ 
pearance. And we well know that it looks for- 
ward to Messiah in another way, typically and 
prophetically, and that not only all the ritual of 
the Jews, and all the predictions of their prophets, 
but also most narratives of the Old Testament, 
foreshow His appearance in a glass darkly. Thus 
in the Bible, though its elements are so various, 
there is a glorious harmony of design, and as the 
whole of it emanates from one Spirit, a harmony 
pf agency also. 

If then, both in the works of God, and in the 
Word of God, we find that variety in unity is the 
prevailing law, shall we not expect to find the 
same feature in the Church of God, which, quite 
as much as nature, quite as mucla. aa S>e.Tv:5\iXix^/-sa. 
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His workmanship, created anew " in Christ Jesn 
unto good works?" And this we do find. Th 
members of the Apostolic Church had vaiiou 
gifts, the phenomena of which were different, sodk 
consisting in speaking with tongues, some in heal- 
ing the sick, but all the results of the agency » 
one Spirit, and all working together for the glor 
of one Saviour. But it may be said that th.* 
Church of modem times is not furnished wife! 
the same organization as the early Church : that 
extraordinary and miraculous endowments have 
altogether ceased. This is true ; but it is true 
also that all these supernatural gifts rested on a 
natural basis, had something in the natural en- 
dowments of the possessor's mind corresponding 
to them, and serving as the nucleus of them. 
Thus, for example, corresponding to the gift of 
tongues, we find in some persons a great facility 
of acquiring languages ; corresponding to the gift 
of prophecy, we find in others a natural gift of 
high and fervid eloquence; some persons even 
now-a-days, though by no means original or 
brilliant, have such a wonderful art of imparting 
what they know, that we can hardly be said to 
have lost the gift of teaching ; others are admir- 
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adapted for government, for the control of 
wills and the organization of philanthropic 
nes; while even the gift of miracles itself, 
aost supernatural of all, rests on the power 
ind over matter, of which power we have 
plifications in a natural way even now-a- 

.t even putting out of the question the capa- 
; and endowments of the human mind, in 
hi we find a variety as great as in the mira- 
LS gifts, this we may certainly say, that the 
^ter and moral temperament of each indi- 
il Christian is different from that of his 
ibour. So it was of old ; and so it is still, 
le notices of the Apostles and other early 
irers, God has sketched for us not only edify- 
)iece8 of biography, but prototypes of all 
itians to the end of time. Thus St. John 
sents the contemplative and studious disciple, 
iigle miracle is ever recorded as having been 
ght by him ; and in the outward spread of 
Jospel, although no doubt he did his work, 
not nearly so prominent a figure as St. Peter, 
iocs not for a moment reach the world-wide 
rity of St. Paul. Very thoughtful maiL '^ha 
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live much with themselves, are by no means so 
influential with others as those who, vividly ap- 
prehending certain simple topics, go forth to pro- 
claim them without any profound reflection upon 
them. St. Peter governs with a firm hand, and 
with the now chastened and disciplined will, whicl 
belongs to an impetuous temper ; he is the great 
bulwark and rock of the Church, breasting its 
perils and responsibilities gallantly, before St. Paul 
appears ; ApoUos is an eloquent declaimer, who 
blends to the best effect his knowledge of the 
Greek rhetoric, with that higher knowledge, in 
respect of which he is said to have been " mighty 
in the Scriptures;" Barnabas sheds around him, 
wherever he goes, the quiet healing influence of a 
man felt to be good and full of faith ; — ^he has a 
Still small voice of consolation for those upon 
whom the hand of God is heavy; Timothy has 
imbibed the lessons of piety with his mother's 
milk, and, being trained up as a child in the way 
he should go, has not departed from it as a young 
man ; but he is somewhat timid and pliable, and 
exceedingly apt to be moulded by a superior will ; 
while Paul, in powers of physical and mental 
endurance, in the ex^ansWe-Ti^^^ oi \i\^ ^^^skK&, 
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in his vivid appreciation of his own remarkable 
experience, is God's chiefest instrument for the 
diffusion of the glad tidings. These, if I may so 
express it, are some of the moulds in which Chris- 
tian character was cast, when Christianity first 
appeared, and in which we may expect that it 
will continue to be cast now-a-days. The types 
are strong types ; still, although modern days may 
show somewhat feebler impressions of them, they 
are still the same, although less marked. 

Now in what has been said there is wrapped up 
both comfort for ourselves, and a lesson of large 
charity towards others. 

1. Let us not distress ourselves, either that we 
were not brought to God, or that we are not now 
serving God, in the same way as some others, who 
seem to be models of a very exemplary and exalted 
piety. Certain preachers, and still more certain 
writers of religious books, construct a sort of Pro- 
crustean framework, as a model for all cases of 
real conversion, and intimate that, if you cannot 
accommodate your own experience to that stiff 
frame, — if you have never felt paroxysms of alarm 
at the threatenings of the law, or paroxysms of 
ecstasy at the announcements oi l\i^ G^o^^^^,— '^^^ix. 
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heart is not at this moment light with Goi No- 
thing can be more enoneons philosophically, 01 
more untrue scripturally. God's ways of influeDC- 
ing the human mind for good vaiy infinitely,— 
vary, first, with the original character of the mind, 
on which the Holy Ghost has to operate ; and, 
secondly, with the acquired shape which that mind 
has taken from the circumstances in which it has 
been thrown, and firom its whole history and ex- 
perience. On the same page of Scripture there is 
the record of two most remarkable conversions, 
as different from each other as any two processes 
of mind, leading to the same result, can by possi- 
bility be. Lydia, the purple-seller of Thyatiia, 
became a Christian through the gentle opening of 
the heart, as by the quiet river-side she attended 
to the things which were spoken of Paul The 
Philippian gaoler is converted, on the other hand, 
in a manner such as might be expected from the 
previous habits of ignorance and vice in which, we 
may reasonably suppose, he had been sunk. He 
is shaken with strong alarm, as if over the pit of 
hell (nothing eke would have broken bonds so 
firmly riveted), and " he called for a light, and 
fiprang in, and came tiem5a^^x^> ^sA ^^ dss^wiLhe- 
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^Te Paul and Silas, and said. Sirs, what must I 
lo to be saved ? " Lydia experienced no such 
Jarm, but only a gentle opening of the heart, 
•eaceful as the undulations of the river; yet was 
16 none the less a disciple of our Lord, and none 
le less dear to Him. The critical, aU-important 
aestion for all of us is, whether we be indeed 
hrist's at present, and are following the lead of 
;is Spirit ; if so, how we were brought to Him, 
hether by the quiet drawings of gratitude and 
ve, or by the gradual growth of reflectiveness, 
id our experience of life's hollowness, or by the 
epidations of alarm, is but of little moment. 
And then, again, as to our method of serving 
[im. This must depend on our capacities, our 
idowments, the position which we providentially 
3cupy, and the opportunities which it gives us. 
b may not be a high work, or a widely influential 
'ork, which we are doing for God, but then it 
lay not be a high work, or a widely influential 
'^ork, to which He has called us. We may, of 
3urse, be working hdow the measure of the gift 
rhich God has distributed to us, leaving the talent 
rhich our Master left with us unimproved, and 
lot putting it out to the exchauget^^ ^ci *Csi^ ^ 
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His coining He may receive His own with usurj 
That is a point to be looked to, and carefully con 
sidered. But the mere brilliancy of the positioi 
occupied by another, or the brilliancy of the gift 
which qualify him for that position, should neve] 
make us indulge in an unquiet longing to be 01 
to do what God has not fitted us for, and which, 
therefore. He wiU never require from us. If not 
called, and not fitted (and the fitness is the evi- 
dence of the call), we could not undertake such a 
thing without a most censurable presumption. "I 
would undertake to govern a hundred empires," 
said Dr. Payson, " if God called me to it, but I 
would not undertake to govern a hundred sheep 
unless He called me." 

2. But, again, a lesson of large charity to others is 
to be learned from what has been said. We ought, 
if rightly minded, to rejoice in the exuberance 
and variety of the spiritual gifts possessed hy 
Christians, just as we delight in the rich variety 
of Nature, or in that of the Word of God. There 
are many lines of thought in Eeligion, many forms 
which practical and personal piety takes, although, 
of course, they are all animated by the same 
essential principles. St. John and St. Paul were 
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both equally devoted to the cause and Person of 
Our Lord, yet no two men ever existed, who mani- 
fested this devotion in shapes more different. 
Both these members held of the Head by a living 
union, but they discharged for the Head functions 
altogether different. Let us not conceive of all 
genuine religion as moving in one groove of feeling 
and practice, and refuse to acknowledge any man 
as a Christian, because he does not run upon our 
own particular groove. There are several points 
of view from which Christianity may be surveyed ; 
and although it be one and the same object, from 
whatever point we look, yet eyes placed on dif- 
ferent levels will see it grouped in different 
perspectives. Our own view of it is at best 
but partial and fragmentary ; let us rejoice in the 
fact that others see it somewhat differently, and 
that their view, instead of being contradictory to 
our own, is in fact the complement of it. It seems 
to be God's plan and purpose that each individual 
Christian should exhibit, in the peculiarity of his 
circumstances, education, moral temperament, and 
mental endowments, a new specimen of redeeming 
love and grace. By various discipline here He 
&t8 and polishes each living a\)Oi\a lot KJo^a ^^^'^ 
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which it is destined to occupy in the Spiritual 
Temple ; and when all the stones are made ready, 
He will build them together each into his place, 
and exhibit to men and angels their perfect unity. 
Aaron has been bred under his paternal roof, and 
inured to Egyptian servitude from childhood. 
Moses has been lapped in royal luxury from his 
infancy, educated at a court, and then banished 
into a wilderness. But the time came when these 
brothers in blood, so dissimilar in training, so 
opposite in their experience, so different, possibly, 
in some of the judgments which they had formed 
of God's ways, met never again to part in this life. 
" The Lord said unto Aaron, 60 into the wilder- 
ness to meet Moses. And he went, and met him 
in the Mount of God, and kissed him." So shall 
it be with all true Christians, whose history, dis- 
cipline, sentiments, have here taken a course which 
seemed far enough asunder. A meeting and a 
greeting is reserved for all of them in the mount 
of God, — ^let them " see " to it, as Joseph said to 
his Brethren, " that they fall not out by the way." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

OF THE IDEA OF SACRIFICE, AS PERVADING THE 

CHRISTIANAS LIFE. 

"^n h0l2 vtutfihooh, to ofer tt^r «|Tmtawi «acriCkw, 
ntuigiibh to (Sob 1)S Jti0tu( CImBt/'— i Pet. ii. 5. 

IT is a rule all but universal, if we cannot say- 
that it admits of no exception, that aU known 
forms of Eeligion which have existed upon earth, 
have involved the idea of sacrifice as a leading and 
principal feature of them. The Jews, we know, 
practised sacrifice largely by Divine appointment, 
— ^practised it in every shape which the idea of 
sacrifice can assume. They had their sin-offerings 
and their trespass-offerings for the expiation of 
guilt, their thank-offerings in acknowledgment of 
mercies received, their burnt-offerings and meat- 
offerings for the acceptance of the worshipper, 
their free-will offerings for his spontaneous recog- 
nition of God out of the fuln^^a oi ^\i ^i^ssxcis^ 
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heart. In short, theirs was a sacrificial system, '"^ 
miaute in all its details and perfect in all its parts. 
Among the heathen nations of antiquity, we find 
floating shadows of these various offerings, looking 
like portions of the Jewish system disintegrated 
and broken up among the different tribes of Gen- 
tiles. Before meals, the ancients would pour out 
a drink-offering to one of their gods, they would 
make a votive offering to them after any great 
escape or deliverance, and, on occasions of public 
rejoicing or humiliation, they would expose the 
images of the gods on couches before tables loaded 
with dainties. Whence came practices so uni- 
versal in connexion with religion ? — a question 
the more pertinent, because sacrifice does not on 
the surface approve itself to our minds as a reason- 
able form of worship. Independently of (Jod's 
appointment, we cannot say with truth that the 
slaughter of a poor animal, or the laying a basket 
of fruit by the side of an altar, seems likely, in the 
nature of things, to be a form of homage accept- 
able to the Supreme Being. No doubt, the ap- 
pearance of sacrifice in all heathen forms of religion 
is to be accounted for partly by a tradition derived 
fiovn the first fattieia oi tti^ iLwxxvaAv race. The 
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-membrance of Noah's sacrifice after the flood 
ould be carried away by his descendants into the 
irious countries of their dispersion, and there, in 
pse of time, degenerate and run wild in a thou- 
ttd fantastic shapes. Meanwhile the holy seed 
•m Noah to Abraham, from Abraham to Moses, 
d from Moses onwards, would retain the true 
ja and the true practice of sacrifice, which was 
jlip of God's own grafting. We can scarcely, 
wever, think that, even with the help of a 
meval tradition, sacrifice would so long have 
lintained its ground among all the nations of 
ithendom, had there not been some common 
itiment or instinct of the human heart, insti- 
iiing men to it. And such an instinct there 
questionably is. In the rudest mind which 
jognises a God, there exists a desire to give Him 
ne acknowledgment, which may be acceptable 
Him, and a feeling that He has a claim upon 
for such an acknowledgment, and will require 
of us. Mix up this rude feeling with the uni- 
rsal instinct of guilt, — ^which is to dread a 
perior power, and to long to propitiate it, and 
3n view the practice of sacrifice as meeting this 
iging, and on that account readily adoijted \ eji4 
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we shall probably find here the explanation of its 
universal prevalence. 

It is a carious fieust, as showing the hold which 
the idea of sacrifice has upon the human mind, 
that although all literal sacrifices were abolished, 
or rather superseded, by Christianity, the great 
corruption of Christianity, which, alas ! has pre- 
vailed more extensively than its purer forms, still 
recognises a literal sacrifice as its centre. The 
whole system of Bomanism revolves, if I may so 
say, round the Sacrifice of the Mass, which the 
priest is supposed to ofiTer for the quick and the 
dead. The doctrine of such a Sacrifice in the 
Holy Communion is justly stigmatized in our 
Thirty-first Article as " a blasphemous fable, and 
a dangerous deceit;" — ^it is one of the many 
grievous and frightful perversions of what is 
called the religious instinct. We adduce it here 
merely as an evidence how deeply rooted in men's 
hearts is the notion of sacrifice in connexion with 
religion, — ^to show that there is something in us 
which longs for sacrifice, and will not be content 
without doing it in some shape or other, — in an 
idolatrous and corrupt shape, if not in that which 
God prescribes. 
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It is vain, utterly vain, to seek to rectify errors 
^f this kind by merely decrying them, or enlist- 
ing on a crusade against them. Human nature 
16 too strong for us, and defies the effort we make 
bo undo or suppress any part of its original consti- 
bution. Let us seek rather to show in what part 
Df pure and true religion such instincts may find 
their satisfaction ; and then we may hope to draw 
men off from error effectually, because we shall 
be filling the void space in their minds which at 
present errors offer to fill. 

First, then, it is obvious to remark that the 
Sacrifice of the Life and Death of Christ (for His 
Life, no less than His Death, was in a most im- 
portant sense a Sacrifice) is the very core and 
centre of the Christian Eeligion. From this centre 
the whole system borrows light and vital heat, as 
the planetary system from the Sun. " He hath 
given Himself for us," says the Apostle, " an offer- 
ing and a sacrifice to God for a sweet-smelling 
savour,*' — expressing here, we apprehend, the ob- 
lation of the life, thoughts, ways, and sentiments 
of Christ, which, as being altogether holy, were 
infinitely acceptable to a holy God. Again ; " He 
gave Himself for our sins ;" — " He was me.de ^\w 
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for us, who knew no sin;" — " this man after He 
had offered one sacrifice for sins ;" — " He Himself 
bare our sins in His own body on the tree ;" — 
passages which refer to the Sacrifice of Christ's 
Death, the only real expiatory sacrifice which has 
been, or can be, ever offered. By way of explain- 
ing this distinction, which is of great importance, 
but which may not be familiar to all minds, it 
should be observed, that the offerings prescribed 
by the Levitical Law fell into two entirely dis- 
tinct classes. The one class were called sweet- 
savour offerings, and were for the acceptance of 
the worshipper ; the thought in them was, man 
giving to God something which God views with 
complacency. The second class consisted of the 
sin and trespass offerings, and are never said to 
be of a sweet savour ; in them the thought was 
man, as a transgressor, enduring the curse which 
sin has entailed. Our Blessed Lord endured this 
curse, when, upon the Cross, He poured out His 
soul unto death ; as it is said, " Christ hath re- 
deemed us from tlie curse of the Law, being made 
a curse for us ; for it is written. Cursed is every 
one that hangeth on a tree." But before He be- 
came our sin and trespass offering. He had been 
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^vir sweet-savour offering, presenting to the Father 
^ human heart all aflame, as no human heart but 
3is ever yet was, with heavenly love and zeal, 
. life wholly devoted to the service of God and 
aan, and the only pure worship which since tlie 
ays of Eden had ever ascended from the earth. 
[ step aside for a moment to remark how utterly 
ithout foimdation in Scripture are all such in- 
lutious expressions as that the Father viewed 
ith complacency the Sufferings and Death of 
[is dear Son; a totally different position from 
le undoubtedly true one, that those Sufferings and 
lat Death were demanded by the Divine Justice, 
hrist in dying was offering the sin-offering, 
hicli was not of a sweet savour, and the idea of 
hich was not man, as a worshipper, giving to God 
lat with which God is well pleased, but man, 
\ a sinner, bearing God's curse. Justice must be 
id upon malefactors ; but even among men the 
cecution of the death-sentence is never viewed 
ith complacency or satisfaction. How shall it 
3 supposed that the infinitely loving Father of 
1 finds satisfaction in the course of Justice ? 
ut to return.) This sacrifice of the life and 
sath of Christ is the essential fo\md!afcvo\iQS. ^n^^ix^ 
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acceptable offering which can be made to God ; so 
that we may call Christ in a figurative sense the 
only true Altar, apart from which our poor miser- 
able gifts and services can find no acceptance. 

Observe, however, that it is the certain doctrine 
of Scripture that God requires from Christians — 
not indeed a sin or trespass offering, which we could 

• 

never render, — but offerings of sweet savour, as a 
testimony of their love and gratitude. I say em- 
phatically, not a sin-oflfering. As far as Christ'^ 
work was propitiatory, it stands absolutely alone. 
" He offered one sacrifice for sins ;" " He was (mce 
offered, to bear the sins of many." But although 
no sufferings, no works, no worship of ours can in 
the least degree propitiate, though we are efifectu- 
ally precluded from joining in the expiatory part of 
Christ's Sacrifice, God still requires from us offer- 
ings of another character. These are generally 
described as "spiritual sacrifices," which we are 
ordained to offer, — " an holy priesthood, to offer 
up spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to God by Jesus ■ 
Christ." Christ is said in the Eevelation to have 
made Christians " priests to God and his Father;" 
and, if priests, it is of necessity that they should 
have somewhat to offer. More particularly, ^^ 
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are exhorted to the sacrifice of (mt hodies, the 
thought being that the various members of the 
body should be yielded as instruments of right- 
eousness unto God, — the mouth to proclaim His 
word, the eyes to gaze on His works, the hands to 
do Him service, the feet to walk on His errands. 
" I beseech you, therefore, brethren, by the mer- 
cies of God, that ye present your hodies a living 
sacrifice, holy, acceptable to God, which is your 
reasonable service." Again : Praise is specified 
as a sacrifice ; — " By Him therefore let us offer 
the sacrifice of praise to God continually, that is, 
the fruit of our lips, giving thanks to His Name." 
And as the surrender of what we have will natur- 
ally follow, and be the just expression of self-sur- 
render, it is added, — "But to do good, and to 
communicate, forget not ; for with such sacrifices 
God is well pleased!' And the same thought ap- 
pears in the Epistle to the Philippians, where the 
sweet-savour offerings are expressly referred to, and 
shown to be competent to Christians : " I am full, 
having received of Epaphroditus the things which 
were sent from you, ah odour of a sweet smell, a 
sacrifice acceptable, well-pleasing to God." 

It is extremely interesting to i^iaait Wn ^^\>ci^^ 
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carefully stripping the second Sacrament of tk 
false plumage of an expiation, with which medi- 
aeval superstition had tricked it out, our Eefonneis 
have maintained the doctrine of a threefold sacri- 
fice in the Holy Communion, or culminating act 
of Christian Worship, — a sacrifice of alms, made in 
the Offertory, and referred to in one of the pass- 
ages just quoted, — a sacrifice of praise, adverted 
to in the words, " We entirely desire Thy fatherly 
goodness mercifully to accept this our sacrifice of 
praise and thanksgiving ;" and a sacrifice of self, re- 
ferred to in a subsequent part of the same prayer; 
— " And here we offer and present unto Thee, 
Lord, ourselves, our souls and bodies, to be a rea- 
sonable, holy, and lively sacrifice unto Thee." 

Now out of the many forms in which a devout 
life may present itself to the mind, there is none 
perhaps more attractive than that of a constant 
oblation to God of all that we are, all that we have, 
and all that we do. Let the thought of Sacrifice 
be woven into the texture of our lives, let us study 
to turn not our prayers alone, but our whole daily 
course and conversation into an offering ; surely 
the thought that God will accept it, if offered to 
flim in union wit\v ftie met\\;a oi "^Sa ^Qvi,ia in the 
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greatest degree encouraging, — a wonderful stimu- 
lus to exertion. Some divines so cruelly strain 
the undoubtedly true and precious doctrine, that 
man can do nothing propitiatory, or intrinsically 
meritorious, as to leave their readers or hearers 
under the conclusion that they can do nothing to 
please God. Because we are not competent to a 
sin-ofifering, they would have us believe, forsooth, 
that no sweet-savour offerings aie open to us. A 
blank prospect, and very depressing to energy ; 
for what can be more depressing than the belief, 
which is sometimes practically instilled, that by 
no frame of mind, or course of conduct, can the 
believer secure the loving approbation of his 
Heavenly Father ? — a tenet in flat opposition to 
those words: "We beseech you, brethren, and 
exhort you by the Lord Jesus, that as ye have 
received of us how ye ought to walk and to please 
Ood, so ye would abound more and more." 

" To please God," — what a privilege to lie open 
to us day by day, and every hour of the day! 
What a condescension in our Heavenly Father, 
when we consider the strictness of His justice, 
the impurity of our hearts, and our many and 
degrading falls, to allow us to -pl^^a^ H\xcl\ T^^ 
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we are suffered to bring a tribute to Him, which, 
when laid upon the one true Altar^ and united 
with the one true Sacrifice, will be receiTed by 
Him with complacency and aatis&ction, what a 
dignity for sinful Seah and blood to be h^ to! 
Xow if we truly appreciate thia dignity, let us 
show that we do so, by availing ourselyes of the 
many opportunities offered to us of pleasing God, 
by an acceptable tribute. An act of self-oUa- 
tion (couched, perhaps, in the very weirds aliea^ 
q^uoted from the Communion Service, or in otb^ 
equivalent), may usefully form pcurt of every mOTft- 
ing's devotion,, and remind us of the great thought 
which should run through the day. Then as to 
our devotional exercises themselves ; the thought 
that Prayer is an incense, kindled in the censer 
of the heart by the Holy Spirit, and most fragrant 
and acceptable to God, if offered through the in- 
tercession of Christ, and with fsdth in His Sacri- 
fice, may surely be a great help to us in offering 
Prayer. But it is the uniform scope and tend- 
ency of Grace, as it acquires a great mastery over 
the will, to amalgamate the spirit of devotion 
with our common actions, and more and m(»e to 
^ransfose Prayer inlo oai AaSV^ ^Ts^^^Vy^m^^nts, so 
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that these too may become a sacrifice. We need 
not go far to seek the materials of an acceptable 
offering ; they lie all around us, in the work of 
our callings, in the little calls which Divine Provi- 
dence daily makes to us, in the little crosses which 
God requires us to take up, nay, in our veiy re- 
creations. The great point is to have the mind 
set upon seeing and seeking in all things the 
service of Christ and the glory of God, and, lo ! 
every trifling incident which that mind touches, 
every piece of work which it handles, every dis- 
pensation to which it submits, becomes at once a 
sacrifice. 

** If in our daily course our mind 
Be set to hallow all we find, 
New treasures still of countless price, 
God will provide for sacrifice. 
We need not bid, for cloistered ceU, 
Our neighbour and our work fareweU, 
Nor strive to wind ourselves too high 
For sinful man beneath the sky : 
The trivial round, the common task, 
Would furnish all we ought to ask. 
Room to deny ourselves — a road 
To bring us daily nearer God." 

If we allow the beauties of Nature to raise our 
heart to God, we turn them into a sacrifice. If 
cross incidents, which could uo^ b^ ^Novi^.*^ ^^ 
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averted, are taken sweetly and lovingly, out of 
homage to the loving will of God, this too is a 
sacrifice. If work be done in the full view of 
God's assignment of our several tasks and spheres 
of labour, and under the consciousness of His 
Presence, however secular in its character, it im- 
mediately becomes fit for presentation on the 
Altar. If refreshments and amusements are so 
moderated, as to help the spirit instead of dis- 
sipating it, if they are seasoned with the whole- 
some salt of self-denial (for every sacrifice must 
be seasoned with salt), they, too, become an holy 
oblation. If we study even perverse characters, 
with a loving hope and belief that we shall find 
something of God and of Christ in them, which 
may be made the nucleus of better things, and, 
instead of shutting ourselves up in a narrow 
sphere of sympathy, seek out, and try to develop, 
the good points of a generally uncongenial spirit; 
if we treat men as Christ treated them, account- 
ing that somewhere in every one there is a better 
mind, and a trace of God's finger in Creation, we 
may thus possibly sanctify an hour which else 
would be one of irksome constraint, and after 
which we might Yiav^ \i^evi oY5T<is»^<^d -with the 
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heavy feeling that it had been a wasted one. If 
a small trifle, destined to purchase some personal 
luxury or comfort, be diverted to a charitable and 
religious end, this is the regular and standing 
sacrifice of alms, recognised by Scripture and tlie 
Liturgy. And, finally, if we regard our Time as, 
next to Christ and the Holy Spirit, the most 
precious gift of God ; if we gather up the frag- 
ments and interstices of it in a thrifty and re- 
ligious manner, and employ them in some exercise 
of devotion, or some good and useful work, this 
too becomes a tribute which God will surely 
accept with complacency, if laid upon His Altar, 
and united by faith and a devout intention with 
the one Sacrifice of our dear Lord. 

Yes ; if laid upon His Altar : let us never for- 
get or drop out of sight that proviso. It is the 
Altar, and the Altar alone, which sanctifieth the 
gift. Apart from Christ and His perfect Sacri- 
fice, an acceptable gift is an impossibility for 
man. For at best our gifts have in them the 
sinfulness of our nature ; they are miserably 
flawed by defectiveness of motive, duplicity of 
aim, infirmity of will. " The prayers of all saints," 
what force of impetration mwst Uv^^ \vsc^^ ^kV^Jcv 
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God, if, as we are assured, " the effectual fervent 
prayer of a" (single) "righteous man. availeth 
much !" Yet when St. John saw in a vision 
"the prayers of all saints" offered by an angel 
" upon the golden altar which was before the 
throne," it was in union with that which alone 
can perfume the tainted offerings of even regene- 
rate man : " There was given unto him much 
incense, that he should offer it with the prayers 
of all saints upon the golden altar which was 
before the throne." 

The incense is the Intercession of Jesus. Plac^ 
your offering — be it prayer, or almsdeed, or work, 
or submission — ^in His hands for presentation ; 
pray Him, as your only Priest, to transact for 
you with God, and He will do so. And tie sun 
of God's favour shall shine out upon that offering, 
and the dew of His blessing shall descend upon 
it, and you shall be gladdened with your Father's 
smile. 
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CHAPTER X. 

OF ALLOWING IN OUR MINDS A PREPONDERANCE TO 

TRIFLES. 

" WUft xtnta gxm, cSccibw anb Jharwcw, hsp^critc^ I fov 
'j^t y«2 tithe of mint anb mdst anb aimin, anb habc 
0tmtteb the toeijhticr matters of the tato, jtibjjmfnt, 
tiwrcB, anb faith : the«c might sc txr habe bane, anb 
not to leai)e the xythcr xtti^oru." — Matt, xxiii. 23. 

IN the course of our thoughts on Personal Re- 
ligion, attention to what may be called little 
duties, if not always urged explicitly, has been 
the under-current of our thoughts throughout. 
Our regular daily life is not marked by notice- 
able incidents or great crises ; the fluctuations of 
interest in it are homely and trivial. It is of 
this average commonplace life that we have been 
endeavouring to show how it furnishes all the 
materials, out of which, under God's Grace, 
sanctity may be wrought; aivd \t Aa ^wet^^^s^^ 
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quite in accordance with the genius of our sub- 
ject to consider little duties, little sins, little trials, 
little self-denials, little cares. For of these little 
things ordinary life is made up ; the trials of our 
normal state are merely annoyances, not serious 
trials ; its sins are failures of temper, or of the 
tongue, or omissions of devotion; its duties are 
often little details of business, or little acts of 
kindness, or a routine of correspondence almost 
mechanically performed ; its pleasures, when the 
first freshness of youth has worn off, are a smile, 
or an old association, or a quiet evening at home, 
or a genial meeting with a genial friend; its 
cares and responsibilities, though they may press 
pretty heavily upon ourselves, are such as a prime 
minister or a grand vizier would think beneath 
contempt. If Christian principle is to be shown 
at all by the majority of men, it must be shown 
in a commonplace sphere of this sort ; and it is 
exactly by showing it on these commonplace 
occasions that we shall, under God's blessing, and 
by His grace, brace ourselves for the heavier 
trials and more arduous responsibilities, which 
He may see fit at any moment to lay upon any 
one of us. What a dignity does it give to our 
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daily life to remember that by consistent quiet 
maintenance of Christian principle on these trivial 
occasions, we may lay in a stock of oil, in other 
words, nurse, and cherish, and educate a faith and 
love, which shall burn brightly in the hour of 
real trial ! Whereas he who despises these small 
occasions, and waits for a grand opportunity to 
exhibit Christian principle, as one waits for a 
gala night to let off a blaze of fireworks, is certain 
to break down when the stress of trial arrives. 
And it is because we think, as I have before ex- 
pressed, that the pulpit too little addresses itself 
to small duties and homely trials ; that it soars 
too exclusively among doctrines and the prin- 
ciples of conduct ; that it speaks too exclusively 
the language of Tragedy, and too little that of 
common life, that we have been anxious to press 
home upon our readers, in this little treatise, the 
cultivation of Personal Eeligion in that sphere 
which lies immediately under their hands. And 
now, in sounding this note for the last time, we 
stiU feel how deeply important it is that it should 
be made to vibrate long and loud in the naemory 
of the reader ; how it is almost impossible that 
we can attach too much importance to suck ^-ax.- 
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ticulars of duty as improvement of time, control 
of temper, watchfulness in conversation, lestiaint 
of appetite, even on occasions where it might in- 
nocently be indulged, and gentle bearing of di^ 
appointments. 

And we may say with truth that duties even 
lower in the scale than these, duties not moral at 
all, or not moral in their primary aspect, have yet 
their importance, and, according to Our Lord's 
admonition in the text, must not be left undone 
It is the last touches of the pencil, — ^the fine 
finishing strokes, — which give to a drawing its 
completeness. And the Christian, remembering 
his Lord's words, that " whosoever shall break one 
of these least commandments and teach men so, 
the same shall be called least in the Kingdom of 
Heaven," will labour to give to his obedience this 
finish and completeness by not neglecting even 
the finer traits of duty. He will eschew, for 
example, in everything that pertains to God, the 
smallest approach to slovenliness. Slovenliness 
is irreverence in little things ; and not the small- 
est approach to irreverence will the Christian 
tolerate. Thus, for instance, he will pay attention 
to postures in pTa"ye,T,N«\v^'Os\^\ Y^^^ or public. 
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If Daniel kneeled upon his knees in his chamber 
three times a day and prayed ; if St. Paul and the 
Tyiian Christians kneeled down on the shore to 
pray ; if Our Blessed Lord kneeled when offering 
prayer in the garden ; the Christian will feel that 
neither in his closet nor in the house of God is he 
at liberty to adopt any attitude, which betokens 
indolence, carelessness, or levity. And of another 
kindred point he will be observant, — a point 
trifling in itself, and yet having far more influence 
upon the general heartiness and effect of Public 
Worship than many a one which is intrinsically 
more important. In the services of the House of 
God he will join audibly in the prescribed re- 
sponses, not contented without expressing aloud 
his assent to what is there proceeding. It is one 
characteristic glory of the Church of England, 
distinguishing her alike from Eoman and schis- 
matical communions, that the public prayers which 
she prescribes are really common prayers, in which 
the people no less than the minister have a share 
as well as an interest, — so that the sacerdotal 
character of all Christians is recognised by our 
Liturgy, inasmuch as all are directed on occasions 
to join in it. Every right-minded Clmx^l^Siasi. 

VOL. II, 'S» 
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will love by his practice to bring out this feature 
of our Prayer Book, and will feel that in doing so 
he is not merely complying with an ecclesiastical 
rule, but also doing something to kindle fervour 
of spirit in others by expressing the fervour of his 
own spirit. Be it remembered of all these lesser 
duties, tliat negligence of them is, to say the least, 
an extremely bad augury of fidelity in higher 
things ; for he who is careless about the httle 
items of obedience is usually reckless also about 
its large sums ; and our Master spoke with His 
usual profound insight into human character, when 
He said, " He that is faithful in that which is 
least is faithful also in much ; and he that is un- 
just in the least is unjust also in much." 

It is however quite possible that, through the 
morbid action of the human mind, which seems 
to corrupt and deprave every good principle which 
it touches, respectful attention to little things may 
degenerate into a punctiliousness and a wretched 
scrupulosity which shall drain off the energies of 
the soul from the larger and more spiritual duties 
of religion. 

This was the case of the Pharisees. While 
t\iey paid titlie wit\\ uiifcAlLm^ accuracy of their 
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jmallest garden herbs, they did not seek judgment, 
)r relieve the oppressed, — their sentences were 
mrighteous, their practices extortionate, and their 
aearts insensible to the sufferings of others. Men 
>ring with them into religion their natural char- 
icter; and in natural character, as in religious, 
^ou will find two extremes in regard to little 
ihings, — that of those who pay too little attention 
}o them, and that of those who allow their minds 
30 be wholly taken up with them. On the one 
band, we have the old proverb already adverted to, 
warning those, who are careless of small items, 
that they may sacrifice thereby large sums ; and 
there are notoriously men who need the warning, 
— ^who are quite heedless of small expenditures, and 
care only for considerable amounts. On the other 
hand, there is to be seen every day this very common 
phenomenon, persons of wealth, who will stickle 
and haggle at every little expense incidental to 
daily life, and yet be comparatively careless about 
money when it is to be given on a large scale ; 
miserly in small things, and spendthrifts in great ; 
their whole care about property being apparently 
that it shall not go off in drops and driblets, though 
for the great drains upon it they ai^ ilo\» ^cJ^<Ksto^^a», 
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These opposite liabits of mind are imported into 
religion. Some men's religion is all general, and, 
if I may say so, panoramic ; they love large views 
of doctrine, broad principles of duty; like to have 
a distant spectacle of religion opened to them from 
the pulpit, but do not much relish admonitions on 

4 

the minute and humble duties of daily life. Such 
are not, and cannot be, grovs^ing Christians ; life is 
made up of particulars ; and with particulars these 
men will not condescend to deal Some, on the 
other hand, are pimctilious about little things, and 
forgetful of the great spirit of the law. It seems 
as if the account to be given of such characters 
was as follows ; — ^that we have all only a certain 
amount of conscientiousness, and that, if this be 
all expended upon the more ceremonial and formal 
duties of religion, we have none left for its great 
moral claims. Let us glance at one or two of the 
forms in which this Pharisaic habit of mind, so 
strongly reprobated by our Blessed Eedeemer, 
shows itself now-a-days. 

1. The late revival of a strictet and better dis- 
cipline in the Church, and of a more reverent 
feeling towards ecclesiastical antiquity and the 
arrangements oi out o^u^odfe. ol Q^otiMaaLon Prayer, 
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though a thing to be very thankful for in the 
main, has given rise to a crop of petty discussions 
on points purely ritual or antiquarian, which may 
easily draw off the mind from subjects of graver 
import, and with many have actually that effect. 
We have not any of us too much religious zeal ; 
it is a great pity to spend any of it on such ques- 
tions as the make of a robe, the shape of a chalice, 
and whether one or two collects should be said in 
the case of a concurrence of Festivals. Generally 
speaking, such points are hardly worth the energy 
spent in the discussion of them. If indeed they 
are regarded simply as questions of antiquarianism 
or good taste, let them be left to antiquarians, and 
men of virtu. And if it can be clearly made out 
that there is a right and wrong, or even a tasteful 
and untasteful in such matters, let us adopt in 
Public Worship the right and the tasteful, and 
eschew the wrong and untasteful; but let not 
such matters, under the insidious pretence of 
being matters of Eeligion, occupy any space what- 
ever in our minds. In matters of Eeligion we 
want all our available space for the dear Lord who 
has bought us with His Blood, and really cannot 
afford any lodging for rubrics howevei: «ji<i\ft.\5A»^ 
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or ornaments however decorous. Let our Churches 
be all fitted up in a style suitable to the wealth of 
the district in which they stand ; and, as far as 
possible, to the majesty of Him, whose Houses of 
Prayer they are ; but, that being done, let us think 
no more about the building, but turn our whole 
attention to the living stones, ourselves amongst 
the rest, who congregate in it. Those living stones 
will outlast the fires of the Judgment Day. Not 
so the pomp of our architecture, the marble shaft, 
the porphyry column, the chiselled capital On 
all these is written the inexorable sentence of 
God's Word, " The earth also, ani the works that 
are therein, shall be burned up." 

2. Persons of a very difiPerent order of mind 
from those described above often are, in their way, 
as great sticklers for formalities. There is no such 
mistake as to suppose that those who inveigh 
against forms are themselves free from the power 
of them. The Quakers, who discard the sacred 
Forms of Jesus Christ's appointment, are them- 
selves the most formal of mankind in their dress 
and in their language. None of us are free fipom 
the influence of forms, nor can we be so ; our only 
care should be to see that we allow not our own 
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favourite forms to degenerate into formality, which 
they will begin to do as soon as ever our minds 
are overmuch occupied with them. Catalogues of 
forbidden amusements, or precise rules as to the 
method of spending Sunday, are to some people 
what rubrics and church ornaments are to others ; 
that is, they are t]^e mint, anise, and cumin, 
which take up in the mind the space due to the 
weightier matters of the law. With the best in- 
tentions (and good intentions are always worthy 
of respect), they lay down certain regulations as 
safeguards, in their own case, against the sins of 
dissipation, gossip, vanity, display, and artificial 
excitements of feeling : — restrictions most excel- 
lent and helpful, if regarded in their true light as 
forms which are only valuable for the spirit which 
they enshrine, and, like all forms, capable of mo- 
dification, adjustment, or even repeal, as circum- 
stances shall dictate. Too often, however, it seems 
to be assumed that so long as the form is secured 
the spirit is certainly safe, a fallacy than which 
there can be none more patent. Because a man 
has said his prayers, it by no means follows that 
he has prayed. And on similar principles, be- 
cause a man has conscientiously ^uNQvAsA %^\ss& 
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public place of entertainment, and confined him- 
self to the society of what is called a few religious 
friends, it does not follow that he has escaped the 
snare of dissipation in that society, still less that 
the few religious friends have bridled their tongues, 
and avoided all tattle, unreal profession, and cen- 
soriousness. You may sin by rash judgment at a 
tea-table as freely as in the gayest and most bril- 
liant circle which can be gathered in a rich me- 
tropolis ; and it may be a question whether there 
is more of artificial stimulant to the feelings in a 
theatre than in a certain class of novels. We are 
apt to smile at Eomanists on fast-days, when, 
observing an abstinence from flesh, they are ready 
to gratify the appetite with every other viand, 
however delicate and dainty ; but are we not our- 
selves guilty of exactly the same absurdity, when- 
ever we maintain the letter of a restriction, while 
we allow its spirit to evaporate ? Are our Sundays 
well spent, merely because they are quietly spent, 
— ^because we have given as little trouble as possi- 
ble on that day (a most just and admirable rule) 
to our dependants, and have confined our reading 
and that of our children to sacred books ? Alas ' 
thesQ restrictions are excellent ; but even they will 
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not infallibly secure the right observance of the 
Lord's Day. Has the day been a delight to us, — 
a real refreshment of the inner man ? Or have its 
sacred hours brought with them a sens6 of mono- 
tony and dulness, which has led us virtually to 
say to ourselves, if we have not ventured to put 
the thought in express words, — " When will the 
Sabbath be gone ?" If so, despite of all outward 
formalities, must there not have been something 
wrong somewhere ? 

It has been our part in the foregoing pages to 
suggest to the reader several practices of devotion 
and several rules of life, which, under God's Bless- 
ing, and if used with discretion, may be service- 
able to him. And we cannot more appropriately 
close them than by reminding him that even rules 
of holy living may be a snare, and prove burden- 
some and entangling rather than helpful, if, in 
administering them to ourselves, we do not con- 
tinually keep our eye fixed on the spirit and 
principle of them. " The end of the command- 
ment is Love," a growing and ever deepening 
recognition of God as our tender Father through 
Christ, and of men as our brethren. To establish 
this filial and fraternal relation, t\\<^ "Lcst^ ^<^^xx% 
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came into the world; and to maintain, and ex- 
tend, and consolidate it. His Spirit is now abroad 
in the hearts of His people. So far as rules of 
holy living help to form in our minds this view 
of God and our neighbour, they are estimable and 
precious ; so far as they neither help nor hinder 
it, they are useless ; so far as they obscure and 
perplex it, they are positively mischievous. Let 
our whole question in Eeligion be, how we can 
most grow in the love of Christ and of our neigh- 
bour, and in the perception (closely associated 
with this love) of the importance and value of th& 
human soul. Let us measure that soul by its tru^ 
gauge, by its likeness to God, in respect of in — 
trinsic worth ; by Eternity, in respect of its dura,— 
tion; and by the Blood of Christ, in respect of* 
the price which has been paid for it; and we 
shall then have no mind for toys and trifles \n 
religion. If we view a painted scene from too 
near a point, the objects represented are massed 
together incoherently with one another, and the 
eye confounds the distance with the foreground. 
But retire to the proper point of view, and all 
things fall into their places ; the distance drops 
back and seems to lie beyond the figures, instead 
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of towering over their head. So if, in our survey 
of Eeligion, we forget the two cardinal relations 
of man, which are its principal features, we shall 
lose the perspective of the picture altogether, and 
may mistake a remote point for an object in the 
foreground. But let us, as it were, fall back ever 
and anon, and view religion under those grand 
relations. God, Christ, and the human soul will 
then appear as the very front and centre of our 
contemplations; and every other object will be 
scanned in the relative proportions which it bears 
to these three chief actors on the scene. 



CHAPTER XI. 

OF IMPROVING OUR TALENTS. 

" <f>ox tht hxxtibifm of htaHitTt istaz vitart ttsibtlXmq int0 a 
far cowxtq^, ioho aditt ld» aim atxbttnts, ttnb htlibtttb 
unto thtvx hU 900^0. Jlitb vado oxu ht ^t fibt talents, 
to tinothtx tfeD0, anb to wxothtt ont ; t0 tbtrg nrnn u- 
C0rbm0 to his stbtxtd ability ; 3tnb dtraigltttDas to0k 
ki5 i0timtB. 

" ^ken he tokick kab xutibth tht ont taitxd amu anb saxt, 
|C0rb, { hnelD tket tkat tk0tt art an karb man, rea^nng 
tokere tk0n kast n0t 00tDn, anb ^tkertng tokert tktm 
ka$t n0t 0trafeDeb ; anb { teas afraib, anb iotxd anb hib 
tkjs talent in tht eartk: I0, tktre tk0n ka«t tokat w 
tkinc. 3^is ixxrb an0bjcrtb anb «aib ttnt0 kirn, ^kmi 
toickeb anb 5l0tkfttl 5crbant, tk0tt knctocst tkat i xaof 
iohttt I 50b)tb not, anb gatker inkers I h&bt not ^tratoeb: 
tk0tt 0xtgktest tkereforc t0 httbt put mg mont]^ to tkt 
exckangcrsf, anb tkcn at mg t0tntn0 I Bkonlb kabc rt- 
teibeb mitw 0bjn toitk usnx^." — Matt. xxv. 14, 15, 
24-27. 

TWO Parables lie side by side in Matt. xxv. 
which are the counterpoise of one another. 
The false deductions, which, by the perversity of 
the human mind, mi^tXie, ^\%.^\i i\wsi either of 
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ihem, are corrected by the other. The Parable 
)f the Virgins, which we shall presently consider, 
}eache8 the necessity of a hidden and interior life 
the oil being concealed in the lamp), and that no 
imount of outward activity in the service of God, 
—no display of gifts, however brilliant, no pro- 
fession, however strict and high, will, without 
luch an interior life, last out for the required 
)eriod. ShaU the Christian, then, it might be 
isked, live in and for himself, communing with 
jrod in his own heart, and allowing the outer 
vorld to go its own way and take care of itself, 
LS if there were nothing real but his own con- 
iciousness ? Such is the principle of the monas- 
ic life; and it is a false principle. It ignores the 
existence of a neighbour, to whom, as well as to 
jrod, we have duties ; and it ignores the gift, by 
vhich God qualifies us for outward service towards 
lis cause in the world. To correct such misap- 
)rehension,the Parable of the Talents follows close 
ipon that of the Virgins, and supplies one of the 
nany instances with which the Gospels abound, 
)f the perfectness of our Saviour's discourses. It 
s as if He had said, " I have told you that you 
nust not lose yourselves in the activities of Eeli- 
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gion ; but now I tell you, with equal emphasis, 
that those activities must not be suffered tiO col- 
lapse. Without secret Prayer, you can do nothing; 
but you must not shut yourseK up from Service, 
under the pretext of giving yourself wholly to 
secret Prayer." 

The great point and warning of this Parable 
lies in the history of. the slothful servant ; and it 
is his character, therefore, which we will strive 
to bring before ourselves as a living reality. Let 
us ask what sort of person Our Lord in the first 
instance contemplated; and then we shall gain 
a clearer view how the Parable may be applied to 
our own circumstances. 

It is quite possible that, even now-a-days, a 
man whom God's Providence had really called to 
the ministry of the Church, and more or less 
qualified for it, might shrink from undertaking 
the arduous responsibilities attaching to such an 
office. The thought of the account which must 
be rendered by the pastor of the souls for which 
he watches, might terrify him ; and natural in- 
dolence might conspire, as it often does, with 
pusillanimous fear, to make him decline a life 
which, to a conscientious Christian, can, less than 
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any other in the world, be a sinecure. A man in 
this state of mind would be very likely to magnify, 
or rather to aggravate unduly, the obligations laid 
upon him, and to represent God to himself as a 
hard taskmaster, requiring from us more than He 
gives us strength to fulfil. But in the Early 
Church, when persons viewed the work of the 
ministry less as a profession, and more as a very 
responsible and extremely arduous calling, the 
case which I have supposed to occur in modern 
times was of constant occurrence. It was no 
unfrequent thing for men, who, by the general 
suffrage of the congregation, were pronounced to 
be admirably qualified for the government of the 
Church and the Episcopal Ofl&ce, to run away and 
hide themselves, when it was proposed to confer 
it upon them. Discovered in their hiding-place, 
they were dragged out, and consecrated by con- 
straint, — made to serve God and their neighbour 
in the onerous and honourable position of a Bishop 
against their wills. Was any such grudgingly 
rendered service in the thoughts of St. Peter when 
he wrote: " Feed the flock of God which is among 
you, taking the oversight thereof, not hy constraint y 
hut willingly ; not for filthy lucre, but of a ready 
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"^ mind ?" At all events it is in the highest degree 
probable, if not certain, that such reluctance was 
often manifested in the Apostolic age, when the 
emoluments and dignities of the Pastoral OfiSce 
were little or none, and when it did little else for 
the holders of it than set them up on high as a 
mark for the arrows of persecution. Under such 
circumstances as those, one can quite understand 
that a slothful servant of the Lord would be dis- 
posed to hide his talent in a napkin, and to use 
with his own conscience every ingenious and 
plausible argument which might seem to excuse 
such a course. And one argument, which would 
readily suggest itself, would be that he was, after 
all, meanly endowed for the service of the Minis- 
try; and that but one talent — ^''is it not," he 
would think, ''a little one?" — ^had fallen to his 
share. 

And here; perhaps, some explanation may be 
fitly introduced of a clause in our Parable, which 
causes at first a little difficulty to a thoughtful 
reader. In distributing the talents, the master is 
said to have given " to every man according to 
his ability." We are to understand from this, 
probably, that the spiritual gifts of the early 
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Church, of which, primarily, our Lord is speaking, 
were distributed with a certain reference to what 
we should call the natural capacity of the holders, 
— ^that natural capacity, however, being itself 
from God. In the foremost Apostles, who had 
the greatest spiritual gifts, — in Peter, in Paul, in 
John, — there were remarkable attributes of natural 
character, which presented a nucleus, if I may 
use the expression, for those gifts. They were 
all men of strong and well-defined character, 
and would no doubt have been men of mark 
anywhere, independently of their vocation to the 
Apostleship. That strength of character con- 
stituted their ability; and their gifts were the 
talents dealt out to them "according to their 
ability." 

St. Paul was a wonderfully endowed man, even 
in respect of natural qualifications and circum- 
stances. If any member of the Christian Church 
ever had great ability, it was he. He had a 
heart comprehensive enough to embrace mankind, 
and yet full of an ardent patriotism. His afiec- 
tions were diffusive ; and yet we find them con- 
centrated with great pathos upon his Corinthian 
and Philippian converts, upouTimoth^M^^li^ ^-^^sl 
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son in the faith, upon Onesimus, whom he had 
begotten in his bonds. He was as hard as ada- 
mant to all the toils and persecutions of the 
Apostleship, "ready, not ta be bound only, but 
also to die for the name of the Lord Jesus ;** and 
yet he was full of sensibility to others, and a man 
of many tears. As regards intellectual endow- 
ments, he was a most acute reasoner ; and though 
the fervour of his beautiful spirit, which always 
kindled with his great theme, sometimes is al- 
lowed to interrupt the thread of his argument, it 
is speedily resumed, and prosecuted to its just 
conclusion. He had been highly educated, and 
was familiar with the learning and poetry of the 
Gentiles, as Moses with the wisdom of the Egyp- 
tians. In oratory he had that happy gift which 
enabled him to take his audience on their own 
ground, to accommodate himself to their sympa- 
thies, and to make their very prejudices the basis 
of his appeal to them. And as the crown of all 
his endowments, he had that courtesy and grace 
of manner, and that fineness of tact, which is 
partly native in some characters, but partly the 
result of good breeding, and a generous and wise 
discipline in youtti. kxi^ '^^X* >2t^^ ^Q>>3j!te8y was 
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not in the least degree alloyed with affectation, 
and consisted with the utmost plainness of speech 
towards pretenders and hypocrites. In these fea- 
tures of moral and intellectual character stood 
the ability of St. Paul, — itself, be it remarked, 
like aU natural ability, the gift of Almighty 
God. And in proportion to this ability he was 
richly dowered with spiritual gifts, and held ten 
talents of the Master, and made them ten tal- 
ents more. His Corinthian converts were very 
proud of their gift of speaking with tongues; 
" but," says St. Paul, " I thank my God / s^eak 
with tongues more than you all" He cast out a 
spirit of Python from a poor crazed girl, the 
slave and tool of mercenary masters. He shook 
off from his hand a venomous serpent which had 
fastened there, and felt no harm. Inspired with 
a sudden memory of a similar act done by the 
prophet Elijah, he embraced a corpse; and the 
corpse, under his embrace, became warm with 
life. He struck a sorcerer with blindness. He 
restored instantaneously to the use of his limbs 
one who had been a cripple from his mother's 
womb. Nay, even a handkerchief which had 
touched his person, chased awa*^ ^^a^-^^^ ^coi^ 
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evil spirits from those who laboured under them 
at Ephesus. He prophesied with such effect that 
profligates, like Felix, trembled, and could not 
endure it ; and pious women, like Lydia, seemed 
to find in his words the dawn of a new light, and 
the inspirations of a new life. He was familiar 
with sacred ecstasy ; and was caught up into the 
third heaven, where he heard unspeakable words, 
which it is not lawful for a man to utter. And, 
finally, " he being dead yet speaketh." He wrote, 
under Inspiration, with such power, that his writ- 
ings have been from the earliest days the cordial 
of every beKever's heart, and in the sixteenth 
century became the alarum, which awoke the 
Church out of the lethargy of mediaeval formaUsm 
and superstition. And still, wherever the New 
Testament is read, his perhaps is the strongest 
influence which emanates from the Holy Book 
Such were the ten talents intrusted to the great 
Apostle " according to his ability." 

By his side was another Apostle, endowed much 
less wonderfully, — having perchance only one 
talent intrusted to him; but equally dear, and 
equally faithful, to their common Lord. Barnabas 
was termed "by loia coCl^^^xxft.^ ^ ^^^ ^i Q.^\ssflla- 
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tion. He was qualified, doubtless, by natural 
ability to console. He was deeply attached to 
his relations; a soft and amiable trait of char- 
acter, which sometimes, however, as it probably 
did in his case, indisposes us to listen to the stern 
voice of principle. He loved to promote unity 
between those who had a common object at heart ; 
and he appears, accordingly, as the peacemaker 
between Paul and the original Apostles, who at 
first, from his antecedents, felt for him some 
amount of estrangement. He was a retiring man ; 
and liked to put others forward, and see them fill- 
ing the post for which God had qualified them. 
It is a gentle unobtrusive character, such as this, 
which has a capacity for comforting ; and accord- 
ing to Barnabas' capacity, so was his gift. None 
can really and spiritually comfort others, however 
naturally qualified for it, except by the gift of the 
Comforter. Then, 

** Warm'd underneath the Comforter's safe wing, 
They spread th' endearing warmth around : 

Mourners, speed here your broken hearts to bring, 
Here healing dews and balms abound : 

Here are soft hands that cannot bless in vain, 
By trial taught your pain : 

Here loving hearts that daily know 

The heavenly consolation they on you beatow." 
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Tlie Spirit, then, vnih which Barnabas was en- 
dowed became in him, according to his abihty, a 
spirit of consolation. It might seem to some as 
if tliis were but a humble gift : only one talent 
out of the many, wherewith the chiefest Apostles 
were endowed. Suppose Barnabas himself had 
thought so, and reasoned thus : " I am not myself 
alone fit for any great enterprise; on such an 
enterprise I can be only second ; all I am suited 
for is to whisper a word of encouragement to 
better men, when their hearts are failing, and to 
raise the drooping spirit of a Christian brother. 
My gift, if gift it can be called, is a quiet one, and 
will never make any stir in the world." And 
suppose that, reasoning thus, Barnabas had re- 
solved to make no use of his talent, because it 
was a little one, — ^to decline all Apostolic jour- 
neys and enterprises, on the plea that he could 
be but of little use, and that the responsibiUties 
of an Apostle made his heart quake with appre- 
hension ; — his would then have been exactly the 
case of the wicked and slothful servant in the 
Parable, who hid his talent in the earth, instead 
of putting it out to the exchangers, because he 
f&hely reckoned ^^ \n& Vst^ ^%& a hard task- 
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master, who would exact a return for which he 
had never furnished his servants. 

What has been said paves the way for the 
application of the Parable to our own circum- 
stances. 

The counterpart of the wicked and slothful ser- 
vant is to be sought among persons slenderly, not 
brilliantly endowed. It is comparatively seldom 
that you find a man of splendid gifts, and re- 
markable powers of influence, not displaying such 
gifts, or putting forth such powers ; for vanity is 
a strong motive force in the human heart, and 
generally urges a man to put out what there is in 
him, if he can at all gain credit thereby. Whence 
it comes to pass that those men who stand much 
above the heads of the crowd are generally not 
chargeable with indolence, however serious may 
be their other faults. But when we are entirely 
on a level with the crowd in point of endow- 
ments, then the temptations to bury our talent 
in the earth arise in their fuU force. And this 
must always be the case of the many. The 
majority of men (at least in countries where 
civilisation has long prevailed, and the system of 
Society has long been running in ate^wl^.^ ^^^^-^^ 
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will alwsTs be mediocre, — ^mediocre in inteM- 
gence, in information, in position, in fortmie, in 
strength of character, in short, in all those points 
which qualify ns for usefulness to others. And 
the consciousness that they are so, will always be 
a plea with such persons for being nothing and 
doing nothing, for hanging about indolently upon 
life, without any special aim, and therefore with- 
out any special energy. There are many elements 
of feeling which lead to this result. Vanity here, 
as elsewhere, is od the alert ; if we cannot be in 
the foremost rank we will be nothing. Indolence 
is the next trait ; a very subtle sin, as well as 
an extensively prevalent one, hiding itself often 
under the garb of modesty, and sometimes under 
the still more specious garb of love for a devout, 
studious, and contemplative life. Then, also, 
there is a cowardly shrinking from being pushed 
to greater lengths in Eeligion than we are pre- 
pared to go ; a dread that, if we once put ourselves 
by our own act into the harness of responsibility, 
we shall be driven to a greater distance than we 
bargained for. Then, last, comes the wickedness 
which, together with the indolence, the master in 
the Parable stigplat\^ea,--^^i^^«^^t^^^^sl,u^ 
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impious aspersion of God, as one who requires 
from us more than He furnishes us for. And so 
it comes to pass that we have a vast number of 
professing Christians, church-goers, and commu- 
nicants, — men perfectly blameless as far as moral 
character and fair reputation goes, — ^who have 
never even seriously inquired what the one talent 
intrusted to them may be, much less whether 
they are putting it out to interest, and securing a 
return from it. 

Eeader, if this most important question has 
never yet been asked, let it form the subject of 
your next Self-examination. Eest assured of 
this, that (me talent you have, if not many, how- 
ever deep it may have been buried by your 
thoughtlessness and indolence, however much, 
by long want of use and currency, it may have 
gathered a rust which has eaten away the metal. 
What is it ? Is there any one to whom you may 
be useful in the way of influence, and who is 
continually thrown across you, but for whose 
good you have never yet made a single effort ? 
Are you surrendering for objects of Eeligion and 
Charity such a proportion of your worldly goods, 
as a conscience, enlightened by God'^'W^^^sA 
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blast, contributes almost as much to the victory 
as those whom he animates. 

Generally, in what direction is your natural 
ability (itself God's gift) pointing you? Look 
narrowly in that direction, and you shall soon see 
the talent with which God has furnished you. 
Having discovered it, you are to increase by put- 
ting it out to interest. The question must be, 
not simply how you may use it, but how you may 
use it in the most profitable manner in which it 
is capable of being used. Without being too 
ambitious — ambitious (to pursue Our Lord's own 
figure a little more into detail) of a higher interest 
than can be had with security — how may the 
money be made to fructify most largely? If 
there are two good uses which may be made of 
leisure hours, of superfluous money and redundant 
luxuries, of natural parts, which of those two 
good uses is the best ? That is generally speak- 
ing the best, which has the nearest reference to 
the spiritual interests of men, which most im- 
mediately subserves the good of souls. This is 
God's end of ends, and this therefore should be 
ours. 

Eemark, finally, how hard thoughts of God^ 
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such as the slothful servant entertained, lie at 
the root of all unfniitfulness in Religion. No 
soul was ever yet, or ever will be, generous in its 
dealings with God, which has not first formed a 
large estimate of God*s generosity. We must 
perforce be niggards towards Him, so long as we 
think Him a niggard either of pardon or grace. 
Oh for a juster conception of the intensity of His 
love and tenderness for us, of His unspeakable 
willingness to give us day by day, and hour by 
hour, all things which are requisite for the spiri- 
tual life ! 

If we have ever so little sincere desire to serve 
Him and to be His, is it not absolutely certain, 
from the whole tenor of His words and deeds, 
that He will meet us more than half-way, and 
bring us on in the right path with more than a 
mother's tenderness ? He requires from us a 
very arduous standard of sentiment and duty; 
— granted. We have not for a moment in the 
course of these Lectures blinked its arduousness ; 
rather, we have striven to cry aloud in the ears 
of all hearers, " Excelsior !" But does He demand 
anything which He is not ready out of His Son's 
/uJness to supply \ 1» "H.^ ^l^V^x^^V, ^wlio, while 
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He requires us to build a Pyramid, bids us go 
get straw where we can find it ! Avaunt the 
wicked and derogatory thought! For every re- 
sponsibility which we have to meet, He offers to 
qualify us. For every height which we have to 
climb. He furnishes an inward strength. So 
that, whatever be our faithless forecastings before 
we fairly come up with our burdens, it is ex- 
tremely questionable whether, while we are bearr 
ing them, the heavier seems more oppressive than 
the lighter. For the feeling of a burden's oppres- 
siveness must of course be proportioned to our 
strength. And if with a double burden the Lord 
supplies a double strength, it is exactly the same 
to our experience as if with half the burden He 
left us half the strength. Isaac leads a quiet 
life; and it is not recorded that any revelation 
was made to him. Jacob is tossed with troubles, 
and in the midst of them, he dreams of the great 
bright ladder which spanned the distance between 
heaven and earth, and shadowed forth the one 
Mediator between God and men, — the man Christ 
Jesus. The same is the law of the Christian's 
life ; an easy pilgrimage, and no extraordinary 
support; a tempest-tost caiee;T,^TL4^^\x<^\N%^^\!^- 
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solation. We need not faint then at any prospect 
before us. Progress in grace may be arduous, 
difficult, impossible to flesh and blood,— out of 
the question, it may be said, while living in the 
old world ; but to all alleged difficulties there is one 
simple answer, " He giveth more grace." The 
cruse of Grace abounds, like the widow of Sarepta's 
cruse, in time of dearth. And so we will march 
bravely onwards, assured that, if the last failure 
of all should begin to overtake us, there will be 
a proportionably large inflowing from that cruse 
into the inner man. 

" My flesh and my heart faileth ; but God is the 
strength of my heart, and my portion for ever." 
" For which cause we faint not ; but though our 
outward man perish, yet the inward man is re- 
newed day by day." 



CHAPTER XII. 

OF THE INTERIOR LIFE. 

** ^htn »hnli tlu kitt$b0m xrf htubtn ht Uktxuh ntdo Un 
Jbirgitt«, tohkh took thtix Xamp^, nnt totitt f0rth to 
mttt the bxtttstoom, 3^nb fibt at thtm tont iDifnt, 
mib ftbe toert f00li«h. ^fu^ tk&i toert f00li«h t00k 
tluir l^mp», mtb took no oil toith them : but tht toi^e 
t00k oil in thtxx bea»zl» toith thtir lamy«. SEhiie 
the bnbzstoom tstxtitb, theg all ^Itttttb^tb tmt «lept. 
^nb at mtbnidht there totiSi a org mabe, $eh0ib, the 
bxibtffcoovx C0meth: 50 ge 0ttt t0 meet him. %htn 
all th0«e bitfiitt^ ar0«e, anb trimmtb theit iamp«. 
S^nb the f00li«h «atb tint0 the toi«e,' (Sibe «;« 0f B0ur 
0il: f0r 0ur iam^rie^ are (^om oni. $nt the toi^e 
att^toertb, ^agitt^, ^0t «0 ; le«t there be tifft -en0ttfl;h 
f0r n» anb ^^on ; bttt qo ge rather t0 them that «eU, 
anb bttg f0r S0xtr«elbe«. 3^nb tohile thes iotnt to btis» 
the bribe9r0xrm eame : anb theg that toere reabg toent 
in toith him to the marriage ; anb the b00r toa« «httt. 
3tftertoarb« came at«0 the 0ther bir^in^, ^ajtng, 50rb, 
$0rb, xrpen to ue, §vA he an^toereb anb «aib, Merits 
i ;0as nnt0 ^on, i kno\xi 'j^on not @Eateh, theref0re, 
f0r se knoio neither the bag nor the h0ttr toherein the 
Son of man rxrmeth."— M^tt. xxv. i-i^ 
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IN music, the key-note, which rules the strain, 
also closes it. It should be the same with 
compositions. Every discourse, every systematic 
series of discourses, should, after running its round 
through a variety of propositions and illustrations, 
at length return to the chord originally struck, or, 
in other words, gather itself up again into its 
fundamental idea. We wiU endeavour to give our 
Thoughts on Personal Religion this completeness, 
by setting before the reader, in rather a different 
aspect, at their close, the thoughts which originally 
gave rise to them. 

The 24th and 25th Chapters of St. Matthew 
form but one Prophetic Discourse, grievously dis- 
jointed by the division into Chapters (to the great 
prejudice of the sense), which may be called the 
Prophecy on the Mount ; and which corresponds 
to the great Preceptive Discourse of Christ, called 
the Sermon on the Mount, which is to be found 
in the fifth and two following chapters of the same 
Gospel. This Prophecy was delivered at a most 
solemn period of Our Lord's career. He had 
closed His public Ministry amongst that "evil 
and adulterous generation," with eight solemn 
woes denounced in ^t^\?cl ^"^^ysi^X* ^^LO^m, — but a 
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wrath chasteDed, toned down, beautiful with all 
the tenderness of that parting plaint : " Jeru- 
salem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets, 
and stonest them that are sent unto thee, how 
often would I have gathered thy children toge- 
ther, even as a hen gathereth her chickens under 
her wings, and ye would not ! " Then, calling 
it (hdr house, to show that it was no longer 
God's, He suits the action to the word, and passes 
out of the Temple, as He utters that sentence : 
'' Behold, your house is left unto you desolate." 
He then ascends the Mount of Olives, from thence 
to take a parting view of the City and Temple, 
and, sitting there, pronounces the Prophecy which 
is before us ; and which, springing from summit 
to summit in the long perspective of the future, 
carries us down to that division of the sheep from 
the goats, which will form the concluding scene 
of Human History. Our Blessed Lord had always 
loved to teach by Parables; and He continues 
this method in the discourse before us. The 
ancient Greek dramatists used to mass together 
four dramatic pieces in one series, called a tetra- 
logy, — each piece being often connected with the 
foregoing, and presenting a fi^sh develo^jment of 
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the fortunes of some royal house. Our Blessed 
Lord here utters, at the close of His Prophecy, a 
tetralogy of Parables, that of the evil servant in 
authority, that of the ten virgins, that of the 
talents, and that of the separation between the 
sheep and the goats, — all representing the awful 
crisis of judgment, as it will be gradually unfolded, 
— -judgment beginning with the house of GU)d or 
Christian Church, — ^taking effect, first, upon " the 
ministers and stewards of God*s mysteries," who are 
the servants in authority; next upon the Christians 
considered in regard of the interior and spiritual 
life, who are the virgins ; next upon Christians 
considered in regard of their exterior life in God's 
Service, who are the sei-vants intrusted with the 
talents; and, finally, passing on to the non- 
Christian world, all "the nations," or Gentiles, 
who shall be judged by the only law which they 
have had, — the law of kindness to fellow-men, 
which is written on the human heart. 

The connexion in which this Parable of the 
Virgins occurs having thus been exhibited, we wiD 
now point out the chief lessons which it conveys. 

The persons here warned, then, are those who 
iave received genuine religious impressions, and 
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have corresponded with fervour "to the grace 
originally bestowed upon them. Such were the 
majority of Christians, in the times when the 
Gospel was first preached with the Holy Ghost 
sent down from Heaven. All were then earnest 
in some measure; for the mere profession of 
Christianity carried with it persecution, and so 
involved a test of sincerity, — all were animated in 
some degree not by faith only, but by zeal and 
love. A flame of joyful hope and earnest aspira- 
tion was kindled upon every heart, — the flame 
this of the lamp of the virgins. The question 
was, of course, how long such a state of mind 
would hold out,— how long such a flame would 
bum. An expectation prevailed among the mem- 
bers of the Early Church, and even the Apostles 
seem to have been more or less partakers of it, that 
the flame would not have to burn very long. From 
such expressions as, "We which are alive, and 
remain unto the coming of the Lord ;" " The Judge 
standeth before the door ;" " Little children, it is 
the last time ;" " Yet a little while, and he that 
shall come will come, and will not tarry ;" "This 
same Jesus, which is taken up from you into 
heaven, shall so come in like manner aa-^^l^^^^ 
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»een Ilimgo into heayen," tbejr bad gadieied, not 
unimturally, the impfeasioii thai 'the day of 
Chriist was at band." Ibe Kidegroom would 
f^in return to bring tbem in from the cold out- 
lying stations of tbe worU to the joroos li^ and 
genial warmth of tbe Wedding Festiral; — die 
Lord Jesus would come again, as He bad ]m>- 
mised, and receive His own nnto Himself But 
if He tarried, as we know that eventoally He did, 
what then ? ,Why, this tarrying would give great 
scope for discrimination of character. It would 
show clearly who could, and who could not, per- 
severe in His absence. Hitherto religion had 
been very much a matter of impression with 
Christians; Heaven had seemed, at their con- 
version, to open to them all its treasures; tbe 
Holy Spirit had seemed, when their Baptism was 
consummated by imposition of hands, to descend 
upon them, if not in the likeness of fiery tongues, 
yet in a flame of zeal and love. But this tarrying 
of the Bridegroom would considerably alter the 
aspect of religion; — would reduce it from a 
matter of impression to a matter of principle. It 
was easy enough to kindle into faith, and hope, 
and \0YQy when the teT\\A. ^qq^^\i^^ ^1 A^i^atles 
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broke upon their ear, and the elevating example 
of Apostles was under their eyes ; but when their 
Apostle left them to visit other regions, when he 
died in cruel torments, witnessing of his Lord, and 
the tidings reached them of his death ; and yet 
the Bridegroom gave no signal, and they were left 
fitill exposed to all the inclemency and dangers of 
the dark night, the faith and hope and love then 
began to bum a little low in the socket. And 
then would come out the distinction of character 
between Christian and Christian. Passive im- 
pressions are designed to be the foundation of 
active habits, and some would try to make them 
so. Others would allow their impressions to col- 
lapse, without providing for the renewal of them. 
Instead of regarding them as something to begin 
and go on upon, they would let them terminate 
on themselves, and wear out, as it were, their 
stock of grace, before the day of reckoning came, 
without an attempt to replenish it. 

And are there no Christians, now-a-days, of 
exactly the same order ? None who remain satis- 
fied with the stock of grace which they received 
when they were first brought under religious im- 
pressions ? Oh, how brightly vioxiXji ^Jcl^xs. \:s.^>J^» 
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have been found shining, had they been called 
away by death, or, in other words, had the Bride- 
groom come to them, when the first fervour of 
those impressions was upon them ! How zealoiis 
were they then ! how strict were their lives ! how 
faithful was their protest against the world, and 
its corrupt works and ways ! They even talked of 
being assured of their own salvation, not at all 
ostentatiously or boastfully, but merely because in 
those days God's Spirit did so powerfully bear wit- 
ness with their spirits that they were the children 
of God. But alas I their original impressions were 
not secured, and (if I may so say) stereotyped by 
activity in the interior life of faith. They did not 
make the resistance of bosom sins, and the forma- 
tion of the mind of Christ within them, their one 
study and pursuit. The indolent, evil thought 
would still insinuate itself, until it leavened their 
entire character : " I have been religious once ; 
the oil of grace was poured into the vessel of my 
heart; and I can quite afford to go on upon my old 
stock." Unhappily the ministry of God's Word, 
as it has been carried on in this Church of England 
for the last half century, tended to foster this 
miserable delusion. Aimo^^. ^ ^^ %^^^ ^xeach- 
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ing was directed to awaken the conscience, not to 
guide it; to make lively impressions, not to render 
them permanent. If men went away from the 
sermon pricked to the heart, with the arrow of 
conviction rankling in their conscience, impressed 
once for aU with the value of the soul, the danger 
of sin, the preciousness of Christ, that was all 
which, for the most part, either preacher or hear- 
ers looked for ; the next Sunday it was sought to 
do the same work over again upon fresh minds. 
There being unhappily little or no intercourse 
on spiritual subjects between the minister and the 
people, there was nothing but his own religious 
experience to force upon his notice the fact that 
the human conscience, after being quickened, 
urgently needs direction, or, in other words, that 
Christians need gradual ediiScation, as well as that 
primary work upon the heart, by which they are 
turned from darkness to light, and from the power 
of Satan unto God. And, accordingly, it came to 
be regarded as the whole business of the ministry 
to impress ; and the pulpit being, unquestionably 
the great means of doing this, public prayers and 
Sacraments (the means of edification rather than 
conversion) were, to the great detriment of true 
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religion, postponed to the pulpit ; and the hearer, 
having been worked up to a certain state of feel- 
ing on elementary religious truths (reiterated 
oftentimes every Sunday, whatever might be the 
the text), was thenceforth left to fare for himself. 
If he had made a genuine earnest commencement 
in religion, if he had lit his lamp of Christian 
profession with the oil of Divine grace, that was 
enough; no pains was taken to have a reserve of 
oil in the oil-vesseL 

We shall further expand the lesson of the 
Parable, if we look somewhat more deeply into the 
emblems of the light and the oil, and consider the 
relation which exists between them. Observe, 
then, that the flame of a lamp is continually burn- 
ing away the oil. Also, that the flame is visible ; 
and the oil hidden in the vessel. The oil, accord- 
ing to an emblem very usual in Scripture, signifies 
the Holy Spirit, or divine grace in the inner man 
of the heart. The light, or flame of the lamp, 
shall take its interpretation from Our Lord's own 
words : " Let your light so shine before men, that 
they may see your good works, and glorify your 
Father which is in heaven," — a reference which 
gives considerable insight into the consistency of 
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Scripture with Scripture. The flame is, in the 
broadest sense of those words, that confession of 
Christ before men which is the external condition 
of salvation, — ^the confession which is made for each 
of us by our representatives in Baptism, renewed 
in our own persons at Confirmation, virtually 
repeated whenever we join in an act of Christian 
worship, repeated more emphaticaUy stiU when- 
ever we receive the Holy Communion. But the 
burning of the flame implies something more than 
the mere nominal profession, which, under the 
present condition of things, all Christians make. 
When Our Lord bids us let our light shine before 
men. He means something much more than this 
merely nominal profession. He expresses the 
entire example of the Christian life, given both 
by its external activities, and by its quiet influence. 
The kind actions, the benevolent philanthropic 
schemes, the usefulness to others, whether below 
us or around us, — all these are parts of the flame ; 
in proportion as these are prominent in any man's 
Ufe, the flame of his lamp bums brightly. But 
note, now, that it is in the nature of flame to hum 
away the oil by which it is fed. Christian, if you 
have spent a busy day in God's Service and Iel 
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works of love, — ^if you have stood in the breach, 
and made a manful protest against worldly senti- 
ments, practices, maxims, — if you have run hither 
and thither on the errand of mercy to the poor, 
the sick, the dying, — ^if your hands have been 
busy on some work whereby the truth of God may 
be maintained, and His glory and the interests of 
His Church subserved ; this is all good, so far as 
it goes, and a subject of devout thankfulness ; but 
still it is external work, and as being external, U 
necessarily makes a demand wpon^ and con,sumes the 
powers of the inner life. It is all an outgoing of 
oil; and, if there be no incomings thereof, the 
flame will not bum long. This good work, this 
kind word of admonition, this act of beneficence, 
takes up so much grace, — so much grace spends 
itself in the production of it ; and, accordingly, 
when it has been produced, more grace will be 
wanted. Now the question is, are you taking 
measures to have more ? And this question carries 
us beyond the external life altogether into the 
hidden man of the heart, — it leads us away from 
the flame into the oil-vessels. " Your life," says 
St. Paul (i.e., the springs and sources of it), " is hid 
with Christ in God." What of this hidden Ufe ? 
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How is it thriving ? " When Christ, who is otir 
life, shall appear," will this hidden life, which you 
have been leading, leap to light, and be made 
abundantly manifest ? Would you know what is 
the method of nourishing the springs of this 
hidden life, — of securing a reserve of oil ? One 
word, understood in a broad and spiritual sense, 
represents the entire method, — Prayer. Man of 
profession, are you a man of prayer? Man of 
work, are you a man of prayer ? Man of activity, 
are you a man of prayer ? If your light is shining 
before men, are you giving all diligence to have a 
supply of oil that you may keep it so ? 

And yet, because of the sad tendency of the 
human mind to formalize spiritual things, and to 
reduce spiritual exercises into an " opus opera- 
tum" (as the Romanists reduce the grace of re- 
pentance to the imaginary Sacrament of Penance), 
it is quite possible that the term Prayer, when it 
is said that Prayer is the method of feeding the 
lamp with oil, may need some explanation. By 
Prayer, then, we mean not the mere quarter of an 
hour, or half an hour, which a man spends on his 
knees daily, but rather the spirit and temper of 
mind, in which the Christian aims at gpin'^thx.ovv.S^ 
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his day. There may be stated prayer, recurring 
every morning and evening, without the hidden 
life. And, conversely, there may be the hidden 
life under circumstances which render stated 
prayer an impossibility. The prayer we speak 
of is that which mixes itself up with all onr 
actions and recreations, as a lump of some solid 
substance, whose nature, is to melt in liquid, gives 
a taste to every drop of the liquid in which it is 
allowed to stand awhile. But it too often happens 
that the prayer of stated periods, though atten- 
tively and devoutly said, stands isolated and 
alone, and never manages to transfuse its sweet- 
ness into our ways, character, and conduct. Such 
prayer is not for a moment to be identified with 
the hidden life. And, on the other hand, although 
we have said that the external life of service and 
profession consumes the grace which is ministered 
inwardly, this is only true so far as the external 
life is external. The life of active service vfiay be 
so conducted as to secure fresh supplies of grace. 
If in every part of his active work for God the 
Christian sets God before him; if he is very 
jealous of the purity of his motives and the recti- 
tude of his intentions, ^xidi N^Yj ^"^-^^'ijyx^\jdxi^ on 
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these points ; if he pauses awhile amidst his occu- 
pations, to realize the Presence of God; if he 
offers up aU the works of his caUing to God in 
the union of Our Lord's Death and Passion ; if he 
is diligent in ejaculatory prayer ; if, even in the 
little crosses and annoyances of the day, he re- 
gards the will of God who sends them, and takes 
them accordingly with sweetness and buoyancy 
of spirit ; if he cultivates the habit of allowing 
the objects of Nature, and passing events, to re- 
mind him of spiritual truth, and lead his mind 
upward ; if, in short, he turns each incident of 
life into a spiritual exercise, and extracts from 
each a spiritual good, — then he is cultivating the 
internal life, while he engages in the external; 
and while, on the one hand, he is expending the 
oil of grace, he is, on the other, laying in a fresh 
stock of it in his oil-vessels. 

The main lesson, then, taught by our Parable, 
may be said to be that of perseverance unto the 
end. In other Scriptures, the doctrine is brought 
out that God Himself secures the perseverance of 
those who are truly His own people, — as, for ex- 
ample, to quote only the words of Our Lord Him- 
self : " My sheep shall never "jm^Vi^iiJ^Sc^sK. ^^^ 
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any man pluck them out of My hand." Here the 
equally necessary lesson is adverted to, that per- 
severance there can be none without spiritual in- 
dustry. The wise virgins had taken pains to lay 
in a reserve of oil ; the foolish ones had taken no 
such pains. The warning, then, is for those, in 
whose hearts the flame of the spiritual life has 
been once kindled, but who, forgetting the law of 
our moral nature, that the best impressions con- 
sume the energies of the soul, and require to be 
secured in their results by the active cultivation 
of Christian graces, give no diligence to make 
their calling and election sure, and so eventually 
frustrate their calling and election. We beUeve 
there are very many such. We believe that where 
conversion is considered everything, and edifica- 
tion nothing; where quiet instruction in the les- 
sons of holiness is sacrificed to exciting addresses, 
which stimulate the understanding, and arouse 
the feelings ; and where religion is apt to resolve 
itseK into a religious emotion every Sunday, just 
stirring the torpor of a worldly life with a plea- 
surable sensation, — ^there will be many such. And 
we have devoted this little work, upon which, as 
we close it, we implox^ G^o^^ "^^'e^^va?^, through 
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Our Lord Jesus Christ, to an exposure of the 
hollowness of such a form of piety, and to a pro- 
test in favour of that interior life (or, in other 
words, that Personal Eeligion), for the lack of 
which no brilliancy of active service done to God 
can by possibility compensate. 
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